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“WHAT DE’ DEBIL YOU-ALL LAUGHIN’ AT, ANYHOW?” 
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Surety Brand 
CLOTHES 


and their twenty-eight 
practical features 


Young men—and men who stay young— 
keen, alert, eager for smartness and perfection, are 
the inspiration for the fresh, vital quality of Society Brand style. 


They recognize and appreciate the little touches, the 
character which is exclusively a Society Brand quality. In 
addition, they secure the following marked features which add 
much to the pleasure and comfort in the wearing of these 
premier clothes. 


| rousers 


Our Fashion Panels To Canadian Patrons 


Made h 
showing the cream of Society Brand Society Brand Clothes are also made 


n C a yr O b y 
Suits and Overcoats in the new fall lf k 3 C | in Montreal, by Samuel Hart & Co 
and winter models, mailed for three A red | Yec e r & sO 7} nN under Alfred Decker & Cohn super 


cents to any address on request. vision 
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Doyghnuts made with and fried in Crisco are rich, light and any i i 

etd and tasty outside. The crust forms instantly, baking the spony oking. 
ause Crisco can be heated to such a high temperature without sm 


itn the youngsters, with wholesome Crisco doughnuts, Crisco 


gingerbread, etc., satisfy their perfectly natural hunger 
for sweets, 


<r 


a 


forlrying ForSh orlening 


For Cake Making 


Crisco is all vegetable. It is manufactured in a scrupu- 
lously clean, bright building, devoted exclusively to 
this one product. Uniformed, cleanly workers here 
make and pack Crisco. No hand touches it except 
your Own, in your own kitchen. Crisco frying means 


& sweet, smokeless kitchen. Crisco does not take up 
ood flavors or odors. 
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_ Crisco Doughnuts, wholesome and delicious % 
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FIRST met Al J 


time. 


He was a little man, hardly 


That face, 
extraordinary points 
down with no 


seemed somehow 


attack for an adversary. 
is acommon trait in pugilists, born soldiers, militant men of affairs ar 
James J. Jeffries and Battling Nelson possessed it in common wit! 

and Admiral Bob Evans. 


of an orator. 
crowned with gold tos 
Plainiy he had t: 


Jennings in a New York 
club frequented by actors, painters and 
writers. Arriving one day for a late luncl 

eon, I found the round table occupied by 
There was a stranger present, and I marked him on first sight as a Somebody. 
more than five feet tall; he had a shock of bright auburn 
hair and a face, what with sun and sun-wrinkles over a ruddy skin, like a baked apple. 
I slipped into the vacant seat beside him. 
he replied in a Western accent and turned upon me the beams of his personality. 
was one, you felt instantly, whom all men of good will would like on sight, one to whom 
children and dogs would come running by instinct. 
as I studied it more narrowly in 
His fine, clear eye was greenish blue 
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a congenial group having a mighty good 
and I must know. 


Some one introduced him as Mr. Jennings; 


Here 


out of the penitentiary. 
in a hurried biography 


minutes, had certain 
His wide brow ran straight 


the next few 
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However, we had scarcely 

This 1 
lawyer; afterward train-robber 
Released and pardoned throug! 
Roose velt, he had gone back to O 


So Jennings 


} 


every man, woman and child to 
years since, with a new suit on | 


Greek fashion— into a small, clearly drawn nose which record on his sleeve had starté 

to lie close against his features, as though presenting no point of Meeting squarely and without f1 
That conformation of the brow and nose, I have rved, of the ex-convict, he proceeded t 

ff 1 fighters generall; he left the penitent he 1 

Theodore Roosevelt Oklahoma Cit fought ‘ 
Under the nose lay a powerful jaw and the wide m moutl small margi 30 small that 1 

The upper lip was cleft by a big scar; the upper canine teeth had bee “His campaign spec \ 

ipport a dentist's bridge. history,”’ said D He'd 

iken at some time a heavy blow that had crushed in lip and teet} cryi like penitents at the mo 
I was yet to learn that under his clothes he carried the following complement of scar everything Lever did. But those 


the souvenir of a rifle bullet in his left ankle 
bullet in his left thigh; a pistol bullet en 
track of a bullet across the front of both knees; 
and left his right shoulder; 


his left wrist. 


How we opened conversation I do not remember; 


**God's country,” 


had not talked five minutes before he dropped a remark that 
Irvin Cobb had been spinning a humorous story at 


club. 
When the laugh died 
down Mr. Jennings 
turned to me and said 

“That sounds like a 
joke, but I saw as bad 
as that in the Ohiostate 
penitentiary—and it 
was no joke either.” 

“Were you ever at 
the Ohio peniten- 
tiary?”’ I asked, not 
getting at first the full 
purport of his remark. 
“IT used to know a man 
who served a five-year 
term in that prison.” 
And I mentioned the 
name. 

“T knew him too,” 
replied Jennings. 
“About my best friend 
too. We were both on 
clerical work and saw a 
lot of each other.” 

“What was your po- 
sition?” I asked. “A 
guard?”’ And asecond 
after I regretted that 
impertinent question. 
But Jennings swept 
away all regret by his 
answer: 

“Oh, no! I wasin for 
life—train-robbing.”’ 
He said this in a per- 
fectly matter-of-fact 
tone, as though he were 
speaking of an old job at 
selling groceries. Then 
he turned the conversa- 
tion to other and more 
commonplace topics. 

It was some time yet 
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He followed in hi etime nearly 
ull the learned professions—he was successively 
choolmaster, physician, Methodist clergyman, sol- 
dier, lawyer, editor and lawyer again. In the end 
he settled down te the law. That was the family 


talent; his four sens who survived to manhood all 
yers. He had in him, apparently, that 
typical restlessness of the West which does so much 
o explain his son, Al Jennings. Whenever he reap- 
pears in this narrative his law practice is located in 


became lav 





| another town 
Al, youngest of the four sons who grew up, was 
born in the mids: of alarms. When the Civil War 
broke out the elder Jennings had started a plantation 
lennessee. He enlisted as surgeon in a Virginia 
regiment. In 1863 Longstreet and Rosecrans were 
mducting that series of operations which led up to 
he battle of Knoxville. The elder Jennings per- 
eived that there would bea clash near his plantation. 
He advised his wife to take the slaves and livestock 
ind go to her mother in Virginia. Incidentally he 
alled the turn; on the night of the battle he used 
his own house i field hospital. Mrs. Jennings 
vas forced to stop on the road; and at an abandoned 
choolhouse in Tazewell County, Virginia, Alphonso 
as born. The two armies closed in about them. All 
So she stayed at the school- 
house awaiting the issue of the war. 
it was a year and a half before Mrs, Jennings 
knew whether her husband was dead or alive, for 
here were no mails in the South of war times. When 
he surrender came and the roads were filled with 
returning Confederate soldiers, she used to bake 
pple pop-overs and give them out at her front gate. 
()ne day she saw a gray uniform on the road, and ran 
sut, pies in hand — to meet herhusband. He brought 
he news that her brother had been killed in a duel 
ith a fellow-officer after the surrender. 


ravel became unsafe 








alone on the plaza of Trinidad with a quarter in his 
pocket and a hollowness in his little stomach. He 
met a Mexican bootblack, who wanted to retire from 
business, and exchanged the quarter for a box and 
brushes. He was swindled, it appeared; the people 
of Trinidad did not care how their boots looked. All 
day he ranged the square without making a cent. 
And then came the vital meeting, which probably 
turned the whole current of his life 

“A big, broad-shouldered, blue-eyed feliow came 
across the square,” says Jennings. “J thought then, 
and I think now, that he was one of the finest, hand- 
somest men I ever saw in my life. I never looxed into 
astraighter, clearer blue eye. He was wearing all the 
regalia of a dude cowboy. His bootheels weren't 
bigger at the bottom than a quarter. | said: 

“*Shine?’ 

“He stopped and looked me over and grinned. 

“*Well, bub, I reckon you can paste them a little.’ 

“T went to work. It was the first pair of boots 
I'd ever blacked except my own, and I made a bad 
job of it. I did pretty well on the vamp, but I never 
touched the heels. When I'd finished hestood screw 
ing his boots round so’s he could look at them, and 
said: 

“*Bub, don’t you think you can paste ’em a little 

right thar?’ 

“Twas tired and hungry and naturally pert. I don’t 
remember what | said, but I probably used words 
that a little boy has got no right to know. Instead 
of kicking me over as I deserved, he just looked down 
on me and smiled, and said: 

““*Bub, you've sure got some temper. Where's 
your paw and maw” 

““* Ain’t got none,’ said I. 

“*Who were they?’ he asked. 

“T didn’t answer. The truth is I didn’t like to 
lie—never did like it, for all the other things I’ve 








From that time the Jennings family shared the 
common fate of the denuded, impoverished South. 
They solved the problem by moving north to Marion, 
IHinois. There the old-soldier heroism in Doctor Jennings 
remade his fortune. The cholera epidemic came. While 
ther physicians were running away, while ©wo of his own 
children lay dying with the disease, he stayed at his post and 
erved the sick nightandday. When the refugees came back 


he found himeelf in posseasion of all the practice he needed. 


To us, however, the significant thing about these first 
years in the North is the position of the Jennings boys in 
boy society. The murderous antipathies born of the Civil 
War wereatill alive; and in these things children exaggerate 
the feelings of their elders. Life, it would appear, was for 
the Jennings boys, with their clannishness, their hot temper 
and their Southern pride, one long war against this hostile 
Northern world, 

It began, I believe, before Al Jennings was old enough 
to fight, when the Goodall boys, Northern cousins, called 
Ed and John Jennings Secessionists and “poor white 
trash.’ That last B8persion Was what hurt. tefore the 
war they had belonged to the slaveholding class; but now 
the gibe at their poverty fitted the case. John scaled the 
fence “and reproduced the Battle of Manassas,"’ says Al 
Jennings. The war went on; the Connell boys, the Lowes 
and the Pulleys were drawn into the feud. As soon as 
Frank and Al could wield their little fists they took their 
part. Frank was rather timid in the beginning. “At times 
he was able to kick a cotton-tail rabbit out of his way so 
he could get along faster,”’ says Al, “which seems strange 
to me now, because he grew up to be the bravest man, the 
most dependable in a tight place, that I ever knew.” Al 
himself entered heart and soul into this warfare. “Give 
us the boy and the man will take care of himself,”’ gaid the 
Jesuits, and “the thoughts of youth are long thoughts.” 
Thia fighting childhood does much, I have no doubt, to 
explain the Al Jennings of thirty. 


Why Ail Left Home 


ys LY one other incident of this period bears on the story. 
( At the age of seven Al Jennings tried to experience relig- 
ion, and failed. There was a big camp meeting in Marion. 
His father, still preaching in the intervals of his medical prac- 
tice, sat on the platform. Something about the meeting 
touched the religious chord in the nature of that little boy in 
the back seat. When the presiding elderasked all whowanted 
salvation to hold up their hands, Al, quivering with eager- 
ness, gave the sign with the rest. The deacons, passing 
through the congregation to bring up the penitents, never 
seemed to notice his little hand, though he thrust it almost 
into their faces, Doubtless they felt that he was too young, 
but it appealed differently to Al. He thought they were 
picking only prominent citizens and pretty girls. Hurt to 
the quick, he ran away from meeting and went apple- 
tealing. Having filled his clothes with green apples, he 
complicated his crime by going swimming on Sunday. 
While he was splashing in the pond a drove of razorback 
hogs found the clothes and the apples. When he came out 
his waist and breeches were torn to ribbons. With a small 





Judge Jennings, Father of Al and Frank 


boy’s modesty he waited neck-deep in the pool until dark 
and sneaked home naked. When the storm had passed 
Al Jennings found in himself an illogical but instinctive 
bias against religion, which persisted into his mature years 
and was intensified by the growing skepticism of his 
father, who left the church soon after. 

When Al was eleven his mother fell sick. They started 
her back to Virginia, but she died on t} 
four sons and a younger daughter. All the sons figure in 
this story John, the eldest, Ed, Frank and Al. The two 
latter were less than two years apart in age and passionately 
attached to each other. Their live through prosperity 
and adversity, crime, punishment and rehabilitation, ran 
parallel ail the way. 

The year after his mother’s death found the family at 
Manchester, Ohio. Here a trivial quarrel with his father 
tirred up the blazing temper that Al was beginning to 
develop. He lay awake all one night nerving himself to 
what he meant to do; before daylight he sneaked out of the 


ie way, leaving 


house and stowed away on a river steamer bound for Cin 
cinnati. So he followed the rule of runaway American boys 
by taking the final step at the age of eleven and by start 
ing West. Crawling out at Cincinnati, he found work for 
three nights as super in Ticket-of-Leave Man. At the end 
of the run he rode a blind baggage to St. Louis. A little, 
freckle-faced, red-headed boy, probably dowered already 
with a winning personality, undoubtedly pert and fresh, 
he made friends with a saloonkeeper and earned for a week 
a precarious living by sweeping out the saloon. The Jen- 
nings boys were all musical; the elder brothers played in 
the town band at home and had given little Al some instruc- 
tion on the trombone. When he learned that the variety 
theater next door needed a trombone player, he applied for 
the job. The very nerve of this child must have appealed 
to the leader, for he gave him a chance. Little Al had 
always read his trombone score in the treble clef, while the 
music they furnished him was written in the bass. Never 
theless, with the confident courage of eleten, he went 
ahead and “faked"’ his part for three days, until a grown-up 
musician with a union card displaced him. 

That night he swung on to a breke-beam and rode to 
Kansas City. There he worked a while as errand boy for 
a packing-house, lost the job for impertinence, and wan- 
dered to the outskirts of town, where he fell in with a 
boomer outfit going West to New Mexico. This, remember, 
was the summer of 1875. The tide of rough immigration 
was still setting Westward and the plains were still perilous 
with Indians and robbers. The boomers, pioneer settlers 
who traveled in covered immigrant wagons, used to form 
caravans for mutual protection. They took him in as a 
kind of roving annex to the outfit; thence, for a whole 
summer, he slept on the ground, chased horned toads, 
fought or, played ball with the boomer children, and had 
his meals at the common chuck-wagon of the caravan. 

They had reached the vicinity of Trinidad, in the heart 
of the Colorado cattle country, when the boomers quarreled 
and separated, leaving him behind. So he found himself 


done in my life—and this whopper tongue-tied me. 
“*T reckon you ain’t interested,’ he said after a 

while. ‘Well, I ain’t got no right to ask you any 

such questions. I don’t tell people where I’m from mysel 

That was true, as I learned afterward. He was a refugee 

from Kentucky—a case of killing 

“Then he talked to me quite a little, sizing me up, I 


suppose, before he said: 

“*Bub, don’t you want to come along with me? My 
name’s Jim Stanton and I'm foreman of the “101” outfit 
I'll teach you to ride and give you a job.”’ 


Ranch Life Under Jim Stanton 


HE old West was sudden. Having determined upon the 

adoption, Jim Stanton proceeded with the affair in royal 
fashion. He bought a little saddle, borrowed a pony and 
took Al out to the ranch. As they rode up half a doze 
cowboys were lolling among their saddles on the porch 

“Hello, Jim, where did you get Sandy?" one of them 
called. From that time on, so long as he rode the range, Al 
was “Sandy.” 

Jim Stanton did the job with a whole heart. He taught 
his apprentice to ride; he educated him in herd law; most 
significantly he bought him a forty-five-caliber pistol, the 
great Western side-arm, and taught him how to use it. 
Within a few weeks Al had learned enough to become horse 
wrangler—that member of a cattle camp who takes care 
of the ponies. Like any boy Al loved to see a horse go, and 
he got the habit of bringing the herd in blown and lathered. 
Jim Stanton spoke to him sharply about it. After the 
manner of resentful and independent boyhood, Al replied 
by running them harder next day. Then Jim Stanton put 
his foot down. 

“Sandy,” he said, “I ain't goin’ to tell you any more 
*bout runnin’ them horses. Next time they come in wet 
I'm going to take it out of your hide. We'll spraddle you 
so you won't sit down for a week.”’ “Spraddling” was a 
rough punishment used in cattle camps on men who had 
become obnoxious. It ‘consisted in stretching the victim 
over a wagon-tongue and whipping him with a pair o 
leather leggins. Al accepted the challenge, and by Jim 
Stanton’s orders he was spraddled thoroughly and effee- 
tively. Then the “191” outfit took his gun away, lest he 
he tempted toward violence, and left him alone to think 
it over. 

The disgrace burned in, and it roused his first impulse 
toward violence. The next day Al did not take out the 
horse herd. He moped about the camp, refusing to speak 
to the men or to eat at the ranch house. He got his meal 
at the kitchen door and walked the range; and all the 
time he was planning how to get a gun and nerving him- 
self for what he intended to do—kill Jim Stanton in front, 
man-fashion. 

“Of course I know I couldn't have done it; I loved him 
too much,” says Jennings; “but I thought I had to just 
the same. After three days Jim Stanton came over to 
where I was mooning. He said: 

“*Bub, you got to take your bumps if you're ever going 
tobe aman. Let's call this off.’ 

















































“T said nothing. I was dying to make up, but my pride 
held me back. Jim kept right on: 

“*Sandy, I’m going cattle hunting. Don’t you want to 
throw in with me and go along? And when we get to 
town I'm going to buy you a new bridle with tassels on it.’ 

“It wasn’t the offer of the bridle that melted me so 
much as the excuse it gave for swallowing my pride. All 
at once I put my anand in Jim’s and the quarrel was over. 
From that moment, as I know now, I grew up. I never 
was a child again.” 

Jim Stanton, in fact, became a second father to the 
little refugee. Even yet Al Jennings speaks of him with 
an affection near to tears. 

Those were the high times of the middle seventies, when 
half the Western domain, still unfenced, was pasture for 
the herds of longhorns—wild days those, and glorious if 
rough. Away from the settlements and frontier cities there 
was no formal law. Each man carried his own law, “in 
leather on his hip,”’ his own hangman’s rope on his saddle 
horn. The rules of the game were unwritten but well 
understood. By his own right arm a man defended his 
family and herds. An insult to honor called for death 
but in a man-fight, face to face, with all opportunity for 
both contestants to draw. Assassination, however, was 
murder, to be avenged by the friends of the dead with their 
guns or by the community with a riata 

When a man was killed in fair fight over what the commun- 
ity considered a sufficient cause, the killer went unmolested. 
In the neighborhood of towns the law made a show of 
prosecuting these affairs. But community feeling was 
dominant there as on the ranges. If the community 
felt that the killer had his quarrel just, and if he had 
slain fairly and in front, the old, overworked plea of self- 
defense got him off. In fact, the book law of the towns 
often worked less justice than the gun law of the ranges, 
since before the courts men with pull and influence 
might escape the penalty for crimes condemned by the 
community at large. Ali that was the dark side to a 
glorious man-life, filled with young vigor, mirth, cheer- 
fully accepted hardships and adventure. 


The Avenging of Jim Stanton 


ig THIS life Al Jennings grew from a little stubby 
boy to a little compact youth. Before he was four- 
teen he had become a full-fledged cowboy, earning a 
man’s pay of seventy-five dollars a month and “found.” 
lt was not uncommon to see a boy thus doing a man’s 
work on the ranges. For once he learned to ride, a boy 
was a light mount, putting no great burden on his horse. 
{oping is a matter of skill more than of strength; if your 
loop falls true, the trained horse does the heavy work. 

From the time when he got money of his own Al 
bought books and read incessantly. At first Jim Stanton 
got him his literature in Trinidad; when that resource 
was exhausted hesent East. Al devoured Scott and the 
other standard romanticists; he developed a passion for 


history, and especially for the campaigns of Napoleor 
Most of the 101" cowboys were scant of book learn 
ing; and Al took to reading aloud round the campfire 
or the ranch-house table. Scott, and all writers of his 
school, were the favorites. He read them— The Lady 
of the Lake, Marmion, Ivanhoe and Kenilworth— from 
cover to cover. 

“I remember,” says Jennings, “that I tackled The 
Child’s History of England once. When I came to 
the place where King Alfred burned the cakes one of 
the boys spoke up and said 

**Tf I'd have been a king I'd ’a’ dealt her a swift 
kick in the jaw--treatin’ a king like that!" When I 
fell asleep they were still arguing as to whether even 
a king had a right to kick a woman in the jaw.” 

A tragedy rang down the curtain on this scene of hi 
life. Sometimes in spring round-up the branding outfit 
missed a calf. When next spring the “long yearling 
was discovered runn ng beside a cow presumably it 
mother — it belonged by herd law to the ranch whose 
brand that cow bore. In the spring round-up, after 
Al Jennings was fourteen, the “101” outfit found 
such a maverick beside a cow of the “O. X." The 
“O. X.” ecowbovs claimed it However, Jim Stanton 
found that it bore a blotched brand which looked to 
him like 101.” 
would give a jer} 
producing one of these blotches. The “O. X." outfit 


Sometimes, he pointed out, the calf 


ist as the iron was pressed down, 


























Al Jennings in the Earty Days at Lawton, Oklahoma 





r STON 
Frank Jennings at About the Time When He 
Took to the Road 


did not agree with him; they flatly claimed the year- 
ling. Jim Stanton 
prove by the inner skin, which alwa 


kill the yearling and 
s caught the first 
impression of the iron, that this blotch was a 101’ 
brand. The claimants from the “O. X.” refused and 
rode away in a violent rage. Many of the tougher 


ranches employed a “killer” to take care of such 
troubles. That afternoon a Mexican or halfbreed 
rode up to where Jim Stanton was tying a thrown 
steer, shot him dead from behind, and fled south out 
of the Colorado country. 

He must have been a minor hero of the plains, this 
Jim Stanton; only an extraordinary personality could 
have inspired what followed. For a party of “101 
cowboys swore an oath to get this killer. They started 
south, taking Al along, on the trail of the murderer 
They never told him their purpose, considering him 
too young for such desperate work, 
understand. All 
ranch to ranch, finding, losing and refinding the tra 
And in the fail they located their man on the Rio 
Grande. They rode to the ranch-house in the late 
afternoon and waited, their horses st 


yut he came to 


ummer they traveled, working from 


} 


} 


ll saddled At 
sunset the killer rode into the corra Al, standing 
beside his horse ready for instant action, saw the 
avengers ride leisurely toward their man, saw him 
reach for his hip — and tumble from the saddle with two 
bullets in his head. The “101” outfit whirled and 
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A Recent Portrait of Ai Jennings 


galloped westward There wa > pursuit, there ano 
complaint to the law-— no further trouble of a j 
The outfit by the Rio Grande doubtless decided that the 

killer”’ deserved what he got So thing le 
the gun law; and the most conservative must ad 
that there was a cert rea j ‘ 
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vears Al Jennings worked at | trade from ranch t 
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part in this rough life He t carr i pist bulle 


encysted in the muscles about his right kne« He got. it 
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Almost Without Warning 
a Torrent Wae Racing 
Tarough the Main Street 


EING the sole surviving founder of this company 

and well advanced in years, I think it proper to 

set down the facts concerning its origin. Nobody 
could do anything in those days without the newspapers’ 
attributing it to Morgan; so they always said he originated 
the company. But the fact is, he had nothing to do with 
it until later on. I originated it myself. 

It began one day in February at the New Hurlyburly 
Hotel, in Washington. John Stone was there, and Tom 
Briar, Peter Thorne and myself—and our most depend- 
able attorney, Elbridge Branch, of Root & Branch. We 
were all in my rooms at the hotel, and as sore as so 
many boils. 

It was a miserable day for one thing, with one of those 
soggy, disconsolate, half-hearted Washington snowstorms, 
so that from the front windows you could catch a glimpse 
of the Monument only now and then. We had been down 
there three days testifying before some congressional 
investigating committee or other. I have forgotten the 
title of this particular committee or what it pretended to 
be trying to find out; but what it really wanted to know 
was how it happened that John and Tom and Peter and I 
had made so much more money than anybody else in the 
country. That annoyed us—because we really did not 
know, ourselves, 

Then, on this very day, the Supreme Court had handed 
down some decisions dissolving three or four nice little 
trusts that we were all interested in. That would put us to 
a lot of bother—- having new stationery printed, and renting 
different ind splitting up the stock certificates, 
and soon, Naturally it did not increase our good nature any. 

Finally, having nearly the whole dismal afternoon on our 
hands, we had sent up to the Senate for a couple of com- 
mittee chairmen to come down and explain to us why a 
certain bill was making such unpleasant progress; and the 
beggars had sent back word asking to be excused for an 
hour or two, on the pretext that a very important session 
I remember very well how 
Peter Thorne stared over at me in astonished indignation 
when the word came in, and exclaimed: 

“Well, great Scott! Send downstairs for some whisky 
and soda. Let's see if we can get that when we want it!” 

You may not understand why Peter was so vexed; but 
in those days a lot of eminent politicians were always 
publicly denouncing our wealth—and privately sitting 
round our anterooms, hat in hand, waiting for a chance to 
beg a slice of it for campaign—or other— purposes. 


offices, 


of the Senate was going on! 


three hundred million dollars a year 





Well, as I said before, we 
were all sore. Peter and I sat 
at a window sipping our whisky 
and glowering into the snow. 
John Stone was over in the corner, with his long legs 
crossed, twiddling his eyeglasses and staring at his 
elevated foot. It always made me sort of nervous when 
John did that. It was a sign he was thinking up some- 
thing. Branch was pacing up and down with his hands 
in his pockets, and Tom Briar was glancing at a paper. 

‘Here youare!"’says Tom of asudden. “There you've 
gotit! That's the kind of game we're up against!” And 
he began reading some newspaper headlines. 

Now a year or two before this, Senator Aldrich, of 
Rhode Island—who knew more about it than all the 
rest of them put together— made a speech in the Senate 
in which he declared the Federal Government wasted 
three hundred million dollars a year, which was pretty 
nearly a third of its total income. Coming from that 
source, it made a lot of talk; and the president— it was 
Taft, if | remember right— appointed a commission, with 

a well-known economist at its head, to look 
into the matter. This commission had been 
investigating a year or so, and what Tom saw 
in the newspaper was a statement by its chair- 
man to the general effect that probably Aldrich 
was about right. The headline read, “Says 
Government Wastes Three Hundred Million 
Dollars a Year!’’— or something like that. 
“There youare!”’saysTom. “This Govern- 
ment runs its own business just about as a half- 
witted cabby with six drinks too many would 
run a millinery shop; yet it’s always insisting 
upon showing us how to run our business!” 
“That's very true,” observed Elbridge Branch. “The 
Government is the most inefficient this 
country; yet it interferes more and more with concerns 
that are far better managed than 
it is. The Federal Government 
spends a billion a year. The state 
and county and city governments 
spend a billion and a half or two 
billions more. The waste is enor- 
mous. Government expenditures 
increase by leaps and bounds; the 
waste increases with them. It is get- 
ting to be a very serious question!” 

“Well, you're a great windjammer, 
Branch—and a power in politics too,”’ 
said Tom Briar rather maliciously, for 
he was still miffed because Branch had 
given him a wrong steer on the last 
election. “‘Why don’t you make an 
issue of it? Go out and tell the dear 
people that what they really need to 
be protected from is not the trusts 
but the Government. You could make 
out a good case, couldn't you?” 

Branch did not answer; but up spoke 
John Stone in his constitutionally mild 
and thoughtful manner: 
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“Three hundred million dollars is a 
great deal of money. Whenever I en- 
dow a hospital the Hurtz newspapers 
point out that I am the largest holder 
of United States Steel common stock, 
which is all water; and that the money 
for the hospital is wrung from poverty- 
stricken consumers of steel rails by 
means of this watered stock. Now 





would pay all the dividends on Steel 
common more than ten times over. If 
we are robbing the people through that 
watered stock what is the Government 
doing to them?” 

“Give me what the governments of 
this country waste,” said Tom Briar, 
“and I will pay—out of my own 
pocket—all the dividends on all the 
watered stock that ever was issued, 
and found a free library every thirty 
days to boot.” 

There was considerable more con- 
versation along that same line. I did 
not take much part in it or pay much 
attention toit. The whole thing was an 
old, old story. Everybody knew that 
American governments, big and little, 
were run in a way that would bankrupt 
any private business on earth within 
Everybody chewed the rag 


a year. 





“I Reckon We Four Can Scrape Up Enough Cash"* 


about it and let it go at that. 
There was one thing, however, 
that particularly annoyed me, 
as I remarked to Peter Thorne. 

“If governments are going to keep on spending more 
and more money, and wasting twenty or thirty cents out 
of every dollar they spend,” I said, “I suppose we fellows 
can stand it as long as our clerks and brakemen and cooks 
can. But it does stir up my bile to have ’em lay down the 
law to me as to how my business should be run. I know 
how to run a railroad. If I do say it myself no living man 
can get more out of a railroad plant than I can—and | 
think my record shows it,’”’ I added, as Peter did not 
respond. 

“Yes; probably it does,”’ he replied politely. 

“These skates who are always bungling their own par- 
ticular business butt in on my business more and more 
every year. If I were running a railroad as these fellows 
run a government, and a man came along who was running 
a government the way I run a railroad—do you see?— I'd 
take off my hat to him and say: ‘Why, sure! Show me 
how; for it’s evident you know.’ But it’s just the other 
way round. The bungler butts in on the efficient man. 
That's what I can’t stand—and it’s got to stop!"’ I added 
recklessly, just to relieve my feelings. 

“You can't stop it!’ Peter replied gloomily. “It will 
get worse and worse all the time. Probably we'll have 
Government ownership of everything by and by—with 
ward heelers for division superintendents on the railroads 
and the locomotives burning hay to make the Adminis- 
tration strong with the farmers.”” He tilted his glass again 
and half choked himself on a dismal laugh. “But we did 
put a crimp in it once—in Philadelphia gas.” 

I knew about that only in a vague sort of way and asked 
him to tell me the story. 

“Why,” said he, “away back in eighteen-forty-some- 
thing the city bought or built a gas plant and issued bonds 
to pay for it. Management of the 
plant was turned over to a board of 
trustees for the bondholders. There 
were half a dozen different investi- 
gations, first and last. One of them 
showed, I remember, that at 
time, if you should take the whole 
surface area of the gasworks—every 
foot of it, you understand— and line 
up the people on the payroll shoulder 
to shoulder, there actually wouldn't 
be room enough for them to stand. 
No, sir! The fellows holding jobs 
actually couldn’t have stood shoul 
der to shoulder on all the ground 
covered by the whole works! The 
rest of it was like that. Mains rotted 
in the ground; the plant fell into 
dilapidation. It 
seventy-six cents a thou 
sand feet of gas for wages 
and salaries alone! 

“Along about 1887 or 
1888 the city councils 
fired out the trustees, 
andthe management was 
taken over by the city 
itself. There was to be 
agreat reform then—but 
the councils, of course, 
used the gas plant for 
politics. The payrolls 
were loaded with hench- 
men; and, instead of 
making »roper charges 
for depreciation and re- 
pairs, about all the prof 
its from the gasworks 
were grabbed off by 
other city departments 
in order to keep the tax- 
rate low—a low tax-rate, 
you know, being a good 
card at election. 

“Naturally the plant 
deteriorated and got all 
out of date, so that the 
cost of making gas was 
absurdly high. The 
pipes, not being repaired 
and replaced as they 
should have been, leaked 
more and more. About 
that time the new water- 
gas process was coming 
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into vogue. It was more economical than coal gas. Natu- 
rally private companies were adopting it everywhere— but 
not the city. The city had no money—no initiative—no 
sense. It kept on with the old method. It couldn't extend 
its mains and increase production nearly fast enough to keep 
up with the growing demand for gas; so it began buying 
water gas from a private company in which I was interested. 

“Here was the situation—and you'll find it all in the 
record if you care to run over to Philadelphia and look it 
up: The city, with its antiquated plant and rusty mains, 
was losing by leakage one-quarter of all the gas it made, 
while the leakage in a decent plant shouldn't have been 
over three per cent. It was actually costing the city 
somewhere from forty-five to fifty cents a thousand feet 
to manufacture and distribute gas; and, at the same time, 
our private company was selling the city gas at thirty- 
seven cents a thousand feet—and making a profit of fifty 
per cent on every foot it sold! 

“Of course the city’s service was rotten. It was poison- 
ing everybody with its leaks; it couldn’t meet the demand 
for gas; and its gas was of poor quality—nineteen candle- 
power was the best it could do. In 1897 we proposed to 
take over the city’s gas plant on a thirty-year lease; to 
spend at least fifteen million dollars for improvements 
during the life of the lease; to light public buildings free 
of charge; and to fur- 
nish gas of twenty-two 
candlepower on a slid- 
ing scale-— beginning at 
a dollar a thousand feet 
and working down to 
seventy-five cents, 
either turning the dif- 
ference between a dollar 
and the lower price into 
the city treasury, or 
reducing the price to 
the consumer. We put 
it through; and since 
then Philadelphia has 
had very good gas 
service--also we have 
made a fair profit.” 

“How did you put it 
through?” I inquired 

“Well, it required 
some arranging; but 
there was no serious 
opposition,”’ Peter re- 
plied. “I noticed by 
the papers the other 
day that there is talk of 
turning the city water- 
Works Over to a private 
company. I think it 
would be a good thing 
if they'd turn the whole 
shebang over to a pri- 
vate company.” 

One of our senators 
came in just then and 
the subject was 
dropped; nor was any- 
thing further said about 
it forseveral weeks. But 
Peter's incidental remark at the close had set me thinking. 

A few weeks after that disconsolate day in Washington 
there was a great flood out in Ohio—as you will find by 
looking up the newspaper files of that time. It was 
especially severe at Dayton. Almost without warning a 
torrent was racing through the main street of the town 
up to the second stories of business buildings. People 
were driven from submerged homes. There was no trans 
portation; no gas; no electric light; no heat—not even 
water fit to drink; no way to get food supplies. Of course 
the city government immediately went to pieces—simply 
disappeared, for all practical purposes; but a capable 
business man out there—the president of a trust—took 
off his coat and pulled the town together. 

I have saved an editorial that a very influential Demo- 
cratic newspaper, published in New York, printed on the 
subject at the time. This newspaper naturally was a great 
little trust-buster; wanted all really efficient organizaticns 
dissolved and everybody with a large fortune—except its 
own proprietor—put In the pillory. But I must say for 
the newspapers that they had more sense than anybody 
would suppose from reading their editorial pages. They 
denounced everybody else’s combinations; but the 
moment their own business interests were threatened—as 
by a strike or any change in the laws—they instantly 
closed ranks into one of the tightest trusts going. 

This editorial that I speak of ran as follows: 

“Under stress of disaster municipal government in 
Dayton went to pieces. The mayor became invisible. 
The chief of police was marooned. The police, as a force 
or factor, vanished. The fire department was negligible. 
But out of the chaos came a man! John H. Patterson, 

with the shadow of an anti-trust-law conviction over him, 
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has pulled the town together. Already the citizens, wit! 
their official government in the discard, are seeking com 
mission government, with Patterson at its head, to lift 
them back where they belor v W hy not? Would it not 
be better, instead of sending our able magnates and 
organizers to jall, to sentence them to devote their et ergies 
to the management of public affairs? Instead of losing 
their talents, they would be turned to general account 
What a city New York would be, for example, if it enjoyed 
the administrative advantages possessed by the Standard 
Oil Company!” 

One evening, not long after reading that, I got John 
Stone, Tom Briar, Peter Thorne and Elbridge Branch up 
to my house in New York. I told them I had something 
important to say to them; and when we were all gathered it 
the library, with the door shut, I said I had discovered some 
sense in a newspaper. Of course they all looked incred 
ulous; but I read the editorial and then delivered my self 
of something like this: 

“TI believe it’s high 
government in this country. It’s getting to be perfectly 
ridiculous. Government is interfering with us—and with 
everybody else who knows how to do business efficiently 
more and more every day. Just now, for example, this 
state is telling me how many brakemen I must put on a 





time we did somethi: about 





freight train. And they are talking cheerfully about send 
ing us all to jail under these last anti-trust decisions. 
What we ought to do is to show up government—demon- 


} ' 


strate to the public what a lobster government is 


“The public knows that already; the newspapers are 


always saying it,” Elbridge Branch observed. 
“Yes, but it doesn’t get under people's hides,” I replied. 
zg peo} | 
“They don’t take it home with them. If we gi 


a convincing object lesson of our capacity as contrasted 


with the capacity of their governments it will clear up the 


atmosphere a whole lot. When it comes down to adn 


} 


t look so muctl 


istration we can make any large governmet 
like thirty cents that the public will think twice before it 
votes again to put us in government leading strings. It 
will be more apt to vote the other way round.” 

“TI doubt it—there’s such a terrible prejudice against 


us,”’ said John Stone. His son-in-law a soft sort of chap 


who dabbled round in philanthropy—had wanted to rur 
for Congress, and had been assured, after a careful 
vass, that about a third of his own house servants might 
vote for him, but nobody else in the district would 
“Wait until we show 'em,” I replied. “You know 

course, how the expenses of the Federal Government are 
increasing right along. With an income tax the Gover 
ment now has an almost unlimited source of supplies 
Of course it will keep on tapping it more and more. There 
is never any backward step— always an increase, no matter 
what party is in power.” 


I reached for a black-covered book that lay on the table 


and went on: 
“Here is a report of finances of cities, jus 
the Census Bureau. On page thirty it shows the exper 


tures of one hundred and forty-seven cities each year tron 


“How Much of the Two Hundred:and:Odd Millions is Thrown Away?" 
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By CALVIN JOHNSTON 


1X or seven years ago, when I was a little 
boy, I lived with my aunt in a Bleecker 
bh street tenement house. I remember her 
with tired eyes and soft pink cheeks like a faded 
ture, but I was ashamed because she’d never 
juarrel and fight. Instead she'd come home 
rom work and, after we'd eaten, sit drooped 
ver and lookin’ at me as if givin’ up hope 
when I showed a new way of gougin’ with the 
fingers or kickin’ shinbones. 

| explained how the woman on the next 
landin’ took her boy’s part and shoved me 
downstairs; but my aunt would never take up 
for me. 

Then a man named George came to see her; 
but he looked me over, sayin’: 

There's nothin’ doin’ if that kid has to come 
along!"’ And I tried to bite him on the sly. 

Next evenin’' my aunt came home with 
bundles of groceries in her arms; and while 
cookin’ supper she sang to herself—and danced 
too. We'd never had so much to eat before; 
and after explainin’ that it was a regular party 
he leaned toward me, with her elbows on the 
table 

“This is a hard world, Cap,” she said; “and 
you remember always to get what’s comin’ to 
you. I'm goin’ to do ii.” 

My! she was happy—with eyes so bright I 
could hardly stand 'em and hair tumbled about 
her shoulders! J] thought she was drunk and 
was happy too now she'd fight the woman 
on the landin’! 

She went behind the quilt hung across the 
corner, and pretty soon came out in a white 
dress I'd never seen before, She looked as if 
about to cry and stood in her tracks a moment 
with clenched fists. 

“We've all got to get what's comin’ to us!” 
she said, and then in an anxious way asked if 
it hadn't been a regular party while it lasted. 

| answered: “Sure!” 

She turned slowly and walked up to the door, 
then back again as though afraid to open it. 
She kept sayin 

I can't do it, George!” Then, with a lit- 
tle ery, she ran out the door and down stairs. 

That was the last I ever saw of her, and 
next day the Children’s Society caught me after a chase. 
Chey kept me two years and then—one springtime—sent 
me to work for a gardener out in Missouri. 

I never can forget my first smell of the soil when breakin’ 
it up for plantin’—-so sweet and strong that it dazed me. 
I'he gardener, a big, sour-lookin’ man livin’ by himself, 
told me that truck grew from seeds; and after that I began 
thinkin’ of a green city, crowded and buildin’ underfoot. 
| wondered if it would have streets and what would happen 
in em; and after the first warm night rain I got up earlier 
than usual to sit on a stump in the dark. 

Though nothin’ could be seen I could feel that city 
risin’ round me; and the dog came out to sit by me, whinin’ 
as though he felt it too, A strange, sweet smell floated in 
the air, and I saw a glowworm move in one of the beds like 
a spark of green, smolderin’ fire. Dawn came, and the 
dog gave a glad bark, for the whole garden glittered green. 
This was a magic city worth livin’ in, and from that day till 
the frost of fall cut down the garden I forgot about other 
things. Then of a sudden I thought of playin’ with boys. 

The gardene* had promised to send me to school in the 
town nearby, and there I had a good time playin’ the first 
day. On the second day they asked me whose son I was 
and I answered ‘em: “Nobody's!” Then they would 
have nothin’ te do with me any more. 

A boy livin’ in a garden getg out of the way of fightin’, 
though I did have i: up and down with one boy who said I 
was a disgrace; 1 didn’t believe this till I got back home, 
then I felt shamed of fightin’ before even the shriveled dead 
things in the garden, which wasn’t like the tenement. 

As | couldn't go among those boys without fightin’ all 
the time, I stayed at home—which didn’t make any dif- 
ference to the gardener— and built a shack in a fence corner 
where | could get along comfortable with only my partic’lar 
friends. There I spent most of the winter, makin’ a small 
campfire every day and payin’ no attention to people 
passin’ along the road, 

| dug a square pit in one-half of the shack floor, which I 

overed with an old windowframe that had only one pane 
breken; there, sunk in the ground, was a bed o’ violets, and 
a cauliflower, and a gourd which I was raisin’ for a dipper. 

Every night I covered the frame with old sacks and 
spread warm ashes over ‘em. Those violets cert’nly 
bloomed, and were big and purple when the fields were 
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under snow, The dipper never did get big enough to take 
more'n one drink out of, but the cauliflower nearly bursted 
himself. He scrouged so in the bed that I kept him in 
warm rags under the box I sat on. So, among these cronies 
I sure did get all that was comin’ to me, as my aunt had 
told me to do. 

The gardener looked in one day and said I certainly did 
beat Nater in makin’ truck grow. He didn’t know the 
difference between truck and a family; so I didn’t invite 
him again. 

One afternoon in February a big automobile came 
flounderin’ through the frozen mud of the road and, with a 
biglurch and groan, stopped near the fence corner. Through 
a knothole I saw a lady and a gentleman, and a driver who 
was gettin’ ready to crawl under the machine. Then some 
one cried out that here was a campfire to keep warm by; 
and a little girl in thick furs came tumblin’ between the rails 
and peepin’ into the cabin. 

“Papa,” she said with a little ery, “a wild boy is 
camped here!” 

The gentleman in the machine was listenin’ to the lady 
quarrel, so that he didn’t hear this; and as the girl stood 
her ground I told her she might come in if she wasn’t afraid. 

“T am not afraid,”’ she said in a very clear, high voice, 
and came on a step. 

“Do you want to see the family?” I asked, and showed 
sher the cauliflower, burstin’ out of his ragged clo’es. 

She stood very stiff, answerin’: 

“You are jokin’—and I do not like to be joked.” 

“IT thought maybe you'd understand,” I said, and told 
her about the gardener, who thought it was all truck. 

She thought a minute, studyin’ me with very keen eyes. 

“Of course I understand better than a gardener,” she 
said; and threw her fur cloak on to my seat in the corner, 
payin’ no attention to the cloud of ashes it fanned up. 

“He is very ragged,” she said, standin’ before the cauli- 
flower with her hands behind her back. “‘Why don’t you 
keep him in furs? Where is the rest of the family? Why 
do you keep me waiting?” 

“You can look through a window and see ‘em in the 
ground,” I answered; and believin’ I was teasin’ again she 
stamped her foot. 

Then I raised the sacks; and on seein’ the violets her 
hands clasped in front. 
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“Tt is true,” she said—‘“‘that was a fine 
riddle.”” She smelled through the broken pane 
and then touched the dipper with her finger. 
“It is so cunnin’ of him to be crawlin’ there 
on his hands and knees!” she said. She looked 
out of the corners of her eyes without straight- 
enin’ up. “‘My maid says my eyes are like a 
flower.” I nodded. “Of flowers that might 
sometimes bloom in the winter—in a wild boy’s 
cabin.” 

“Violets,” I said—“that is a good riddle 
too.” 

“Well, what of it?” she frowned. 

Dustin’ off the ashes, I gave her two big 
bunches of violets, which she held against her 
throat. 

“Now they will leave you and be orphans; 
but I'll keep them a long time,” she whispered. 
“*Well, how do I look?” 

“Pretty!’’ I answered. 

“That is not as if you said lovely,” she told 
me; “but I know what you mean.” 

I nodded; and holdin’ the flowers close she 
looked at the family and the bright coals, and 
held up her finger as the wind whistled over the 
field. 

“Hark!” she whispered with bright, quick 
looks— “I would like to be a wild girl.” 

At this moment a call came from the auto- 
mobile; but, instead of going out, she called 
back through the knothole: ‘ Papa, you should 
come here!’’ And then the gentleman, jumpin’ 
the fence, came up slowly to the door. 

He was a tall, slim young man with rather 
a pale face; and there was somethin’ about 
him I’d never seen in anybody—as though 
nothin’ in the world could surprise or scare 
him. His eyelids drooped and he was smokin’ 
a cigarette in alazy way. He nodded and said 
“‘How-do?” to me. 

The girl told the riddle and showed him the 
violets. We could hear the lady in the auto 
seoldin’; and the man, raisin’ his eyebrows a 
little, picked up the fur cloak and held it open. 

“We have twenty miles to go before dark, 
my Winifred,’’ he said. 

As the gentleman buttoned her cloak Wini- 
fred said to me: 

“We are on tour from our town to the city. You will 
come home to raise a flower family for us, and I will buy 
them all. Papa, give the wild boy your card-—-yes, give it! 
He has eyes as dark gray as those ashes. And he may come 
to our garden, where nothin’ but weeds grow now?” 

The gentleman grinned lazily and said: ‘‘ Coquette!” 
But he gave me the card politely, sayin’ it would please 
him to have me come. 

“Now are you content?” he asked the girl. 

Her face was all a-sparkle as she told me quickly: “I 
shall think the ashes on my violets fell from your eyes.” 

“‘Hopeless!"’ said the gentleman, and followed with a 
low laugh as she crossed the road with her head held up 
proudly. In a moment the big machine floundered on and 
the fence corner was deserted by all but me. 

On the card was printed: Brownlow Clay, Banker; 
Barlow, Missouri. Sittin’ over the campfire I thought: 
“Brownlow Clay would be glad to see me— because he said 
so. It wouldn't be bad to have folks say: ‘Howdy-do, 
Cap?’ If I had a violet bed there Winifred Clay would 
tear the heart out of it to hold up against her throat.” 
I wondered why I wouldn't mind this at all. 

The cabin was growin’ dark—the wind whined and 
snowflakes flew in the low door; it seemed that a mad wolf 
lay out there, with foam spatterin’ from his jaws. A little 
snake of red fire ran among the ashes, and my hair moved 
as a wild critter’s would have done. 

“She said for me to come home,” I thought, “and raise 
a flower family for her!" But a wild boy who was nobody’s 
son had to stick to his cabin. 

I got up to wrap old Cauliflower in his warm rags and 
put him to bed like a fat beggar. I covered the violet bed 
with sacks and warm ashes—raisin’ the frame just a 
second so they could breathe “Good night!" to me out of 
the ground. I laid the card on the last ember and watched 
it shrivel into a black star; then I started whistlin’ to the 
mad wolf and struck across the field. We wild things had 
lots of fun and company together and there wasn’t any 
disgrace in our home. 

After that I went on enjoyin’ life and gettin’ all that was 
comin’ to me, till one day a lame old man in uniform passed 
along the road on the way from town. Everybody who 
wore that uniform was bound to be a guard at the state 
asylum, two miles out. 











This lame man had passed before on the way to and 
from town; but today it was very windy and cold, and 
spyin’ my eye at the knothole he hailed to know if he might 
stop to get warm. I told him yes, and he limped inside, 
shiverin’. 

“I guessed where there was so much smoke there must 
be some fire,”” he said; and I asked him if it wasn’t some 
job to guard crazy people. 

“Lord love you, matey, I’m one of the queer ones 
myself,”” he said—‘‘not vi'lent, you understand ist 
silly. So they make me a trusty, and I ge 
errand once in a while.” 

He winked; and I asked what made him silly. 
“It’s the law has affected me, matey,” he answered: 





to town on an 


but, pshaw ! | get tired bein’ classed with bugs, and don 
mind bein’ taken for 


He said it was lucky that he’d turned queer or he'd have 





a sound-minded man once in a while 


been in jail for helpin’ out a friend whose name he had 
signed toa piece ol paper. 

“Why didn’t he sign his own name?” I asked 

“He wasn’t there at the time,”” answered the trust 
on 


business and drove me almost crazy almost vy under- 





) the law jumped on me t was a mixed-up sort of 


stand. Once I bit a turnke y, but after be in’ in this bughouse 
for three years I’m tamed dow1 

“Why don’t you leave then?” I asked, and he explained 

“How'd an old lame man make a livin’? If I run away 
I'd have to go back to the gang, and the law would nab 
me in a week— it’s that interferin’. Then I'd go to the 
hoose-gow for ten year wi h is about all I have left.” 

I wanted to know if he didn’t have a son to take care of 


him, and he shook his head and then we talked quite a 





He was a bony, chalk-faced man 











with sm: wild black eyes. They were cr: ssed a little | 
which had come of the law’s mixin’ in } business and 
makin’ him quee but I could see he w aln t well now 

It was a pity t ee him start home si eri the cold 
wind, but he promised to stop agall nd he did 

One time I ked if he’d ever been called Nobod 

“I am proud to say that, one w or another, I was 
] scuttin some fhgyer ne answered So | kept secret 
from him that I was a grace 

On the first warm March day some schoolboys came 
through playin’ hare and hound, and they stopped to point 
me out and talk among 'emsel ve When I walked t rd 
"em they went away, with me throwin’ stones and sweari! 
Il chased ‘em among the woods beyond the field, and 
stumblin’ against trees tore my own clo’es with my teet! 

a sort of blind fit Then I was cold and quiet agai: 
thinkin’ of things I'd almost forgotte tnose : time 
when I'd taken my breakfast down from the tenement to 
eat it sitti n the gutter as it begar teamll he sun 
and the little kids swarmed out half naked narli 
leepy, with crust n tine fist 

] was s¢ lragye i elf back across the eld to 
my fence corner. | wanted to be a wild boy again, with the 
flowers and vegetables for compar but to go inside after 
actin’ so would be like draggin’ ’em through the gutter. 
Sol only hung round or peeped 


inside where I'd once lived 
with ‘em; and I didn’t have 
any place to go to, 

I knew it was better never 
tosee those boys talkin’ among 
+} 


: , 
emselves again: and whet e 


trusty came by 1 asked if I 





fat! 
“You might be disgraced 
for not havin’ any boy,” I told 
him, “‘and people would talk 
about you among ‘emselves.” 
‘I don’t know as I'd mind 
that so much bein’ queer 
“understand,” he answered. 
I told him about Browr 
low lay Banker; Barlow, 
Missour 
‘* He invited me to come gar- 
den for him—and I’m goin’,”’ 
I went on. “ You canlive with 
mite 
“You're a good, strong 
boy—and a worker,” he said, 
studyin’ me, “‘and I’m sure 
sick of the law interferin’ in 
my business. Now if you 
adopt me and take me along 
as your gov’nor, and I am 
nabbed —why, it'll only prove 
I’mcrazy. I'm beginnin’ to be 
afraid they suspect me of bein’ 
sane. The nerve of some peo- 
ple!” hewhispered. ‘* Andthen 
again,”’ hewent on, “ we might 
make a clean getaway and live 
like lords with the banker on 
your garden!” 
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That evenin’, inst 


till the gardener w 


th 
m 


sI 





boomin’ away, made fife-and-drum music all ( 

night. The fire wa 1 soldier’s bivouac, and I | ‘ \W 

said: “Captain Cauliflower, you will guard the be 

camp! and set } in the midst of the coal calle ‘ 

He made quite a ‘ iorm ol rags gt ‘ 

but at last went | n’ down to asl More he earns 

coals, and then the violets dropped in one ata ‘ ‘ } | 
time. The fire winked out and | was ne a “ 7 
whe in the Diat lark, wa ior the time to ‘ | er 
marcel } “ 

Then, with no comrade left | benind | ed 
I irted up the road under a | 1 SK he 1 ed 
nd a scattered light, to meet ¢ nor, a mile awa 
Awa) 4 

He had some money that an old friend had ‘ eu F 

ipped him; and, after boardir i train at a ‘ 

tle station down the railroad tra t did: } ’ 
take u long to fir i the way to Barlow. j ‘ 

Late of a sj ng alte on we came to wha he 
people called the old Brownlow Clay place ‘ } . 
the edge of town: the | e, built of brick and y 

ye, and wit! le é das, stood on alow ri} " 
hill, and the grea ee] f grounds was bout my " ‘ , 
by a stone Al In a far ¢ itr Wali Was a bh le ‘ 

yy cal w tiie t ist the mh ‘ i ‘ ‘ " ‘ 

dener; be 1 t? vied land as ! ‘ 

I never kne hat I'd been n n’ all n ere 
lillie in not havir iz I ed ul i ce ‘ r 
the veranda before the ¢ d told ‘e1 t ‘ 
that, of course, he'd come g to look alter me e beg 

Mrs. Cla pre h cold blue eyé = . 
eemed ir} ‘ i Brownlow twirled | 
cigarette as t! gn t remember me 4 ‘ 

I said that | e one invited *- 
Winifred ha back watchin’ me wit! 
a word, bu he ¢€ i ed He Lhe 1 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
boy with eyes like ashes! ‘ 

How-do! i Mr. ¢ and shook | ex é é ‘ 
pected guest t L { and ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ru * his ear ‘ \ 

Il ar ered tnat the g ene cat aow Lhe t ‘ ‘ i ‘ 
n te W ‘ ‘ i show me ere ‘ ‘ hove es 

The slope back of eT ise Was not Kept uy] ke the We ‘ ‘ r 
groundsin front. Trees andshrubbery were tangled and torr that she ‘ ‘ t | y 
as I'd once seen the leep Woods alter a tornado Rotted | el fee ‘ ™ ‘ 

adfalls were scatters there like skeletons, and the wal} the ¢ ! lé 

through were deep with leafmold She ed R ile 
Somehow I felt that the wilderness was creepin’' up to — she exp f me | eemed t} t he \ ie 
swallow the place, and | asked Winifred what she thought had d eure é be ‘ ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
’ 

ty ‘ ‘ 

i W t 
' ‘ ‘ 
| ‘ 
y 

I ‘ 
re ‘ 

Pre ‘ ‘ 
r ‘ ‘ hee 
! ‘ 
| yl me 

rhe { ‘ 
} ‘ 
a 
n ‘ 
I | 
} 

We ‘ 

yur } | ‘ 


ve shack, where 





aybe I didn’t hav 


rill, and, with the 


ead of goin’ to bed, I waited ' ne 

is asleep and slit ped out to WON 

I sat keepir the fire and A gu 

e a good time! ' ‘ ning 
The wind didn’t whine—he blew high and nd 

loose piece of tin on my roof , ¢ eM 















































































“Look Out. Gov'neort"* ‘ 
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We had money to live on for several weeks, and I had 
he servant send down the grocer when he called. So he 
brought us supplies and agreed to buy my vegetables if 
hey were good ones 

I found the old beds very rich and worked ’em up just a 
e; then I began sowin’ the seed 


gardener had taught 1 
nd settin’ out plants, keepin’ one big corner for flowers. 
ome old vines which had been stragglin’ along the wall were 
1; then I planted more, and by mid- 
lune the cabin was like a tent of roses and mornin’-glories 


trained to grow upwa 


nd honeysuckle. 
Durin’ all this time Winifred was the only one of the 
Brownlow Clays who came near, She said very little and 
ould never take a single flower—even a violet—though a 
bed of ‘em was bloomin’ away in the shady corner of 
he wall. Sometimes I heard autos drivin’ up—and again 
house seemed deserted. By night it would often be a 
aze of light, and we could hear music; but I was too busy 
»gzo visitir 
They're dancin’,”’ said gov’nor as we sat listenin’ out 
the grass dancin’ like mad people.” 
He stayed at home and kept watch for visitors, but none 
ame; he could cook fine, and lots o’ times I wished 


i rT 
we had a guest to taste his biscuit. I'll bet she would have 
come often then 

He told me s of interestin’ things, but never would 

ilk about the Clay family; and when, after the grocer had 
taken the first vegetables, I asked if about half the money 
wouldn't be right for Brownlow, he said: 
“Son, you have the feelin’ of their kind of people 
und whatever your gift tells you to do will be right with 
em.’ 

So one mornin’ ] put on my good clo’es, which I'd washed 
ind ironed, and went up to see Brownlow. I found him 
tandin’ at the side of the house, with his hands in his 





pockets, starin’ at the wilderness, which had crept up till 
ne big oak was clutchin’ at the eaves. Seein’ me, he 
vided and said 
Well, here is our guest still with us! I hope you’re 
comfortable in the log house.” 


I gave him the money, sayin’ it was his half-share from 


he garden; and glancin’ at the silver pieces he seemed 

bout to hand "em back, but then said politely: 
One-fourth is the rent of that garden, paid by the 
+) “ 


lippin’ me all but two of the coins he dropped the others 
his pocket, 

If you don’t mind a guest’s sayin’ somethin’, I could 

It’s creepin’ up.” 


lrive that wilderness back,’’ I said. 


lt is a wildernes y know !” he said, sur 
prised We are in the shadow.” 
He walked away with a shiver, and turnin’ 


ek | faeed Winifred 
Wild boy!" she said; and, though I spoke 
everal times about the garden, not another 
word could be gotten out of her. 
While | was busy that afternoon, though, 
dress flickerin’ through the 





saw her white 
reetrunks far up the slope; and soon she came 
dancin’ out among the beds, 

This evenin’ I will be allowed to watch 

one dance at mamma's party,” she said, “and 
vill wear violets, They must be great, deep- 
blue ones—the color of my eyes; I will let you 
match them.” 
‘You can take the 
price out of papa’s share in the garden!” she 
danced away again. She wouldn't take "em as 
i present 

That day I didn’t feel like work any more 
and sat under the vine trellis at the cabin 
door till dusk. After dinner, when gov’nor 
had turned in, the house up the slope began to 
twinkle like fireflies; and when the music 
began I knew that Winifred was watchin’ the 
dance, with the violets at her throat. 

| walked up all the way through the wilder- 
ness, past the stone boy guardin’ his choked- 
up fountain, and watched through the long, 
open window. 

[saw Winifred stand in the center of the 
floor and bow, while many kisses were thrown 
it her. Her dress was like silver webs in the 
moonshine as she floated away with her black 
hair tossin’ and a long backward look. 

“Good night to all our guests!” she said in 


So i did: and, savin’ 





ner clear voice, 
I listened to the music and watched the 
dancers, sometimes drowsin’ away. Then the 


party broke up in a mad, happy way, and 
the Brownlow Clays stood alone near the win- 
dow. They had been the happiest and gayest 
f all the crowd; but now Mrs. Clay said, as 


though quarrelin’ 

‘Well, the death revel is over—our friends 
ire turned to ghosts. What next!” 

“The wilderness!"’ he said, staring out into 
the dark. 
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Then they turned from each other and I went home 
through the woods just growin’ gray with dawn. 

Well, that house never twinkled again at night; and by 
day it seemed deserted, with no sound of auto horns or 
voices. Even the servants disappeared. 

“Ruin—that’s what it is!” said gov’nor. He wrote a 
letter, which I mailed in town, and after that he was busy 
practicin’ with pen and ink. 

Sometimes one of the Clays could be seen walkin’ in the 
wilderness; and at last, late one afternoon, Winifred came 
down among the beds. 

Her hair was tangled and her dress wrinkled, with a hole 
torn in it; her shoes—little bits of ones—were muddy; but, 
when suspectin’ that I noticed these things, Winifred 
clenched her fists as though to strike me. 

“You wild boy—who holds himself so high above 
people—I hate you!” she said, and for a moment rubbed 
her fists into her eyes. I shook my head and she told me 
plainly that I was too proud and different. ‘‘ You are just 
like the wilderness creepin’ up,” she said, “and would like 
to drag people down and bury ’em in mold!” 

I asked why she thought so, and Winifred answered that 
was because I didn’t laugh or quarrel. 

“You didn’t happen to be about,” I explained. 

“Well, I am goin’ to be a wild girl,” she said. “I will 
laugh and I will ery—but it will be wild.” 

I didn’t know what to say to this; and laughin’ shrill as 
a gull she tore up the plants in a bed. 

I said: ‘Tear ’em all up!"’ Then she hid her head in her 
arms a moment, mumblin’ that she would be wild in her 
own way. 

She was that way all the time afterward, and tore lots o’ 
plants up by the roots, though never touchin’ the bed o’ 
violets. Her dresses got stained and all of °em were torn. 
She seemed glad of it, but gritted her teeth when suspectin’ 
that I noticed it. 

‘“*My mamma sits alone in one part of the house and my 
papa in another,” she told me once, grinnin’. “‘ Ruin has 
taken ‘em; but I like a wilderness best.” 

She showed her teeth when playin’ in the garden rows 
and kept her hands clutched like claws. 

One night, not bein’ able to sleep, I thought: ‘‘ Nothin’ 
ever goes so wild in woods and fields—somethin’ worse has 
got her!” Livin’ among a family in ruins might change 
anybody into a brat with wicked claws and sharp teeth. 

I got up and walked round, rememberin’ the ragged tene- 
ment kids goin’ off into fits of temper—rollin’ and bitin’ in 
the steamy gutter. Winifred didn’t know what she was 
comin’ to, and I was settin’ a bad example by bein’ shabby. 
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For several days after that Winifred watched me workin’ 
in Sunday clo’es, with a collar and a white handkerchief 
She kept frownin’ at her own clo’es and at last said: 

“Who's ashamed, just because you’re dressed like 
a peacock?” 

“Wild folks don’t dress in rags,”’ I told her—“‘only city 
beggars do that.” 

She hated me worse than ever for this and nagged me 
about. Then she came and stood in front of me. 

“You dress up,” she said, “only to put shame on me, 
because my dress is a little torn!” 

Well, the sleeve was hangin’ in tatters from the elbow 
and I offered to mend it. 

“Would you do that?” she asked. ‘‘ Then you'd be only 
aservant!"’ She laughed in that shrill way while I stitched 
up the rip. “As if I'd havea boy like you tell me how to 
behave!"’ she said then, and tore out the whole sleeve with 
her teeth. 

“Now you belong in the gutter and I ain’t your guest 
any more!” I told her. She stood in her tracks white as a 
ghost and hidin’ her bare arm, while I went back to work 
Once the hoe dropped out o’ my hands, and I wanted to tell 
her I had played in the gutter myself—and whatever she 
did was all right; but I thought of gov’nor—-who had 
made me somebody—and couldn't do it. She went away 
very softly, but I couldn't help hearin’. Well, gov’nor was 
splendid company, the quietest, friendliest father a boy 
ever took on. 

He practiced every day with pen and paper, and was 
anxious for an answer to his letter till I got one at the 
post-office addressed to James Trusty. 

Next mornin’ when I went to the beds he tagged along, 
talkin’ and tryin’ to help, though he always seemed puz- 
zled what to do in a garden. The sun beat down; but he 
wouldn’t go in, and said he did enjoy life among the 
vegetables. 

‘I tell you what, Cap,” he said—‘“I'll go into town 
myself to get the fixin’s, and we'll have a regular blowout. 
Homefolks ought to have "em once in a while. You can 
invite all the friends you ever had—they can’t be here, o’ 
course; but I'll make up their regrets and they'll be with 
us in spirit.” 

That would cert’nly be fine; so he went to town for the 
first time and brought back pies and beefsteak, and about 
everything there is to eat. He brought a Chinese lantern 
too, which was hung to the doorway vines; and we spread 
the table just outside, on the grass. My old pals were 
invited, and the Brownlow Clays and gov’nor told how 
sorry each one was that he couldn’t be present. We drank 
their healths in spring water which sparkled 
like wine, and then gov’nor sang a dear old 
chantey of a man who hanged himself in jail 
till a beetle missed the lantern and batted him 
between the eyes. It was sure funny; and 
Winifred could have heard me laugh that time 
if she’d been there in somethin’ besides spirit. 

There was a little silence; and gov’nor, 
leanin’ slowly across the table, looked at me 
with fiery black eyes. 

“Cap, we've got to get all that’s comin’ to 
us, ain’t we?”’ he asked; and when I nodded 
he laughed as though happy drunk. Then he 
rose and limped toward the door, sayin’: “I'm 
gettin’ old and can’t stand such sportin’ round 
very late. day, ( ‘ap—it was a regular blowout, 
wasn’t it?” 

“It certainly was!"’ I answered. And he 
went on in to bed 

After a bit I went out to tell the gardenfolk 
goodby; those plants sure do their best by 
you and it was pretty low to desert ’em 
they’d soon run wild and die. But it just had 
to be. 

That night I lay with my clo’es on and 
some things made into a bundle and tied at 
the end of a stick, as travelers do. Along about 
moonrise gov’nor began movin’ soft-footed as 
a fox; he looked in at my door and then left 
the house, puttin’ on his shoes in the yard. 
When he started off I caught up with him. He 
jumped aside; and then, seein’ I was ready for 
travel, said: 

“What are you followin’ me for?” 

I didn’t answer right away; it seemed as 
though I never could have a party without 
losin’ my folks this way—first my aunt, then 
gov’nor. 

**Go back!”’ hesaid; but I shook my head. 

He stood gaunt in the moonlight, thrustin’ 
out his head; and his eyes burned reddish 
black. I'd nevér seen ’em so crossed and 
little—fine as pinpoints! 

“I’m breakin’ jail,’’ he said—‘‘and breakin’ 
alone! I’m rustin’ away and dyin’ like an old 
dog in this damned garden! Now don’t you 
follow or He stepped away, but I kept 
pace with him; and in a second he was snarlin’ 

Continued on Page 65) 
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Y FIRST London 

season, even at this 

remote day, is an ab- 
sorbing recollection to me. I had at that time enough 
youthful enthusiasm and desire to keep going to have 
stocked a regiment of débutantes! Although I was quite as 
carefully chaperoned and looked out for in England as I 
had been in America, there was still an unusual sense of 
novelty and excitement about the days there. I had all 
of my clothes from Paris and learned that, as Sir Michael 
Costa had insultingly informed me, I was “quite a pretty 
woman anyhow.” 

Add to this the generous praise that the London public 
gave me professionally, and is it to be considered a wonder 
that I felt as if all were a delightful fairy tale, with me as 
the fairy princess? 

My mother and I went one evening to Covent Garden to 
hear Patti sing. One really charming memory of Patti is 
her Juliette. She was never at all resourceful as an actress 
and was never able to stamp any part with the least 
creative individuality; but her singing of that music was 
perfect. Maurice Strakosch came into our box to present 
to us Baron Alfred de Rothschild, who became one of the 
English friends whom we never forgot and who never 
forgot us. Maddox, too, called on us in the box that even 
ing. He was the editor of a little journal that was the rival 
of the Court Circular. Maddox I saw a good deal of later 
and found him very original and entertaining. He ordered 
champagne that night, so we had quite a little 
party in our box between the acts. 

I also went to Covent Garden to hear Mario 
for the first time. Fioretti was the prima donna, 
said to be the best type of the Italian school. 
Altogether the occasion was expected to be a 
memorable one and I was full of expectations. 
Davidson, the critic of the London Times and 
the foremost musical critic on the Continent, 
except possibly Dr. Hanslick, of Vienna, was 
full of enthusiasm. But I did not think much 
of Fioretti nor even of Mario! Yes, Mario the 
great, Mario the golden-voiced, Mario, who 
could “‘soothe with a tenor note the souls in 
Purgatory," was a bitter disappointment to 
me. I was too inexperienced still to appreciate 
the art he exhibited, and his voice was but a 
ghost of its past glory. Yet England adored 
him with her wonderful loyalty to old idols. 

Several distinguished artists and musicians 
came into our box that night, Randegger the 
singing teacher for one, and my good friend Sir George 
Armitage. Sir George was breathless with enthusiasm. 

‘There is no one like Mario!"’ he exclaimed, rubbing 
his hands with delight. 

‘This is the first time I ever heard him,” I said. 

“Ah, what an experience!"’ he cried. 

‘I should never have suspected he was the great tenor,” 
I had to admit. 

“Oh, my dear young lady,” said Sir George eagerly 
‘that ‘la’ in the second act! Did you hear that ‘la’ in the 
second act? There was the old Mario! 

His devotion was so touching that I forbore to remind 
him that if one swallow does not make a summer, so one 
“la” does not make a singer. When poor Mario came 
over to America later he was a dire failure. He could not 
hold his own at all. He could not produce even his “‘la”’ by 
that time. Like Nilsson, however, he greatly improved 
dramatically after his voice became impaired, for I have 
been told that when in possession of his full singing voice 
he was very stiff and unsympathetic in his acting. 


Home Again to Flowers and Praises 


\ APLESON asked me to stay on the other side and sing 

in England, Lreland and France at practically my ow! 
terms, but I refused todo so. I had made my English suc- 
cess and now I wanted to go home in triumph. My mother 
wreed with me that it was time to be turning homeward. 
So | accepted an engagement to sing under the management 
f the Strakosches, Max and Maurice, on a long concert 
tour. I have only gratitude for the manner in which my 


own people welcomed my return. The critics found me 


much improved and gave me credit for unremitting work. 

My contract with the Strakosches was for twenty-five 
weeks, four appearances @ Week, Making a hundred per 
formances in all. This tour was only broken by a short 
engagement under my old director, Maretzek, at the 
Academy of Music in Philadelphia, an arrangement made 
for me by Max Strakosch when we reached that city in 
the spring; and with the exception of Robert le Diable 
Trovatore and one or two other operas, | spent the next 
three years singing in concert and oratorio entirely, It 
was not enjoyable, but it was successful. 


ILLUSTRATED BY Ww . KING 



























She Toitd Me a Pathetic Tate of Privation and Strauggie 


My first appearance after rt European experience was 
in a concert at the Academy o M isic in New York. It was 
areal welcome home. People cheered and waved and threw 
flowers and clapped until I wage lite rally in tears. When 


the concert was over the men from the Lotus Club took 
the horses out of n irriage and dragged it with me in it 
to my hotel. And oh, my flowers! My American title of 


the Flower Prima Donna was soon reéstablished beyond 
ll peradventure. Flowers in those days were much rarer 


than they are now; and I received literally loads and loads 


of camellias, and roses enough to set up many florist shop 
Without exaggeration I sent those | received Dy artload 
to the hospitals. 


In those concert and oratorio years I remember very 
lew pleasurable appe arances; butun juestionably one of the 
few was when the Beethoven Jubilee was held and | was 
asked to sing as alternate prima donna with Parepa 
Rosa. Although I had done well in the Crystal Palace, | 
was not a singer who was generally supposed or expected 
to fill so large a place as the American Institute Colosseum 


New Yor > but contrary to my fears, my voice 


proved to have a carr g quality that had never before 
been adequately recognized The affair was a great 
success, Parepa-Rosa did not, as a matter of fact, have 
quite o big a voice t ne wa usually credited wit! 
having She had power only to G Above the staff it was 
au mixed voice, She could diminish to an exquisite quaht 
hut she could not reénforce with al particular volume 

There was another occasion that I remember with a 
deep sense of it ! ene that of the funeral 
Horace Greeley, at ! ing 1 kne Horace Greeley 
personally and re i eresting things about him 
Prul iturauy pert nha ma { my memory is the 
fact that a few da ‘ ‘ lied he came to hear me sing 
Handel's Messiah, b« g.a ‘ id allerward particularly 
touched and impressed by my rendering of “1 Know That 
My Redeemer Livet! W hen he came to die the last words 
that he said were those, whispered faintly, as if they still 
echoed in his heart itt have bee because of this fact 
that it was I who ) y at his funeral 

(in my return trot abroad | was of course wearing onl 
ioreigh clothes, and us a ‘ equence found my sell the 
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SINGER’S STORY 


By Clara Louise Kellogg-Strakosch srg Aneias vem 





ere li ldre ‘ 

ol dressing. At one time | was probably the or " 

in America who wore silk stockings and long glove Ps 

could not accustom tl ‘ iu l 

Saratoga one dear mat ‘ ml} é ‘ ‘ 

much distressed and whispered that my dress was [a ed 

crooked. I had the greatest difficult 

that it wa sie t ind t r Keadme 

the latest Frenct ict 

Another he de @ 6 bi é 

concert-¢ g Ameri I i ‘ i 

concerts | ‘ ed 5 O other side tt 

ustom ol eur i ‘ t ‘ ra 

i eve appeara ‘ ‘ ple ‘ 

LOOK me some t ‘ rg I ‘ t ! le 

adecoliels roc SN ‘ u ya se re lt irvine 

found my ease effr ‘ ge, acquired alte 

eu of effo r l ! lia 

of we me here e. I had } 

were Ot particu ' ia ' ' \k 

become tur lj hur a \ ! 

innocent de ‘ ‘ ry ‘ 

gave rise to comment hat were ‘ , té 
scat! x l had o Ke ft tr 
‘ hem te ! es alter the i ‘ ea 
One mp irose ‘ e, | t 
whose effort I ena j ‘ looked 
He was an Ohio journalist i} ive of justice we 
far greater than ! kr ledge t) French lar 
guage. Seeing in some rey tM Kellogg had 
a larger repertoire tha any ing prima do 
this chivairous writer rushed into pr i low 

We do not of course know how Mias Ke logg was 

dressed in other citi but r the " of her 
last performance here we are positive certain th 
her repertoire did not seem to extend out se lar a 
either Nilsso: or Patt It mav have be« that 
her overskirt Was cut too narrow to permit of it 


being gathered into such a lump bel 


have been that it had hee cru ei dow } ie 
ally, but the fact remains that both of Miss Kellogg 
rivals wore repertoires of a much more extravagu 


SIZ very much to their discredit we tnink 


‘ rhe ol nm eT ! t per 
non the ipeé ex ‘ 

for the tage ‘ ther 

It} neve eemed me tha 
particularly interesting Per ally I} ea rere 
too cognizant of the personalities b 
to have a tneat LO} but t i great ma ere 
something absolutely fas¢ ating about the ye | stage 
folk. The actor appears to the audience A perpetual 
inherent love [tor ul! lale and it Daa ut 
which is in a great mea 
adoration rece ea t stage 


An Admirer in Hanging Boots 


HAVE received, | gine, the u i etter 


Irom “your 8 


some of them rather , : 
really impertinent or rile ‘ | 
found the same j ‘ 
which, for the moment, I 
Une man, whose e | 
fragrant bunet 
Becoming discou ‘ 
him out in his gu 
A gia e and ad rn 
pou “You'llh 
Who could disreg ‘ 
eyes searched the | HW 
rainet ti hope 
boot hat looked a 
I sa my best to tl 
lel 4 weet i ‘ 
nortrait of ti 
music and viol . 
I boo Would th 
such at ut 10u rn 
My neere adr ‘ 
but I think I i the ¢ 
certainly the mo ! Zz l M 
that he had 7 ‘ ‘ 
fill the family circle. | ‘ 
1 always could M 
people I Police G ' 
| love the ul ‘ 











When people can go to hear good 
jusic every night they do not care nearly so much about 


to buy their seat 


loimng it 

I wonder if anybody besides singers gets such an extraor- 
dinary sense of contact and connection with members of 
their audiences. I have sometimes felt as if thought 
waves, reaching throug! 
to some of those who heard me sing. Who knows what 





the space between, held me fast 


mpathies, what comprehensions, what exquisite friend 
hips were blossoming out there in the dark house like 
flowers, waiting to be gathered? Letters—not necessarily 
love letters, rather stray messages of appreciation and 
inderstanding— have brought me a similar sense of joy 
ind of After the receipt of any such I have 
ung with the pleasant sense that a new friend—yes, 
friend, not auditor—was listening. I have suddenly felt 
at home in the big theater; and often, very often, have I 
looked eagerly over the banked hosts of faces, asking 
myself wistfully which were the strangers and which were 


mine OWN peopl 


é intimacy 


Surely among my friends, if not among my sincere 
admirers, ! may include Okakura Kakuzo, who came over 
here with the late John La Farge as an envoy from the 
Japanese Government to study the art of this country as 
well as that of Europe. His dream was to found some sort 
of institution in Japan for the preservation and develop- 
ment of his country’s old national ideals in art. His 
criticisms of Titian, by the way, were something extraor- 
dinary. As for music, he had a marvelous sense for it. 

Okakura was only twenty-six when I first met him at 
Richard Watson Gilder’s studio in New York. but he was 
already a professor and spoke perfect English and knew all 
our best literature. When Munkacsy, the Hungarian 
painter, came over, his colleague, Francis Korbay, the 
musician, gave him an ¢ ening rece ption and ] took my 
Japanese friend, -[t was a charming evening and Okakura 
was the success of the reception. When he started being 
introduced he was nothing but a professor. Before he had 
gone the rounds he had become an Asiatic prince and 
millionaire He had the “grand manner” and wore 
gorgeous clothes on formal occasions. 

Some years later I called on his wife in Tokio. I 
considered this was the polite thing for me to do, although 
Okakura himself was in Osaka at the time. 


The Unknown Soldier-Lover 


M ADAME OKAKURA, I remember, wore a gray kimono 
4¥1 and no shoes or sto kings. When she came into the 
room she went down on her knees and saluted me in the 
prettiest fashion imaginable. We talked through an inter 
preter until her daughter entered, who spoke to me in bad 
French. The daughter was an unattractive girl with an 
artificially reddened mouth, but 
I thought the mother charm 
ing, like a most exquisite 
Parisienne masquerading as a 
Jupanese lady. 

Not long after my visit I saw 
Okakura himself and told him 
how much | had enjoyed seeing 
his wife. He gave me an an- 
neyed glance and remained 
silent. 

Iwasnaturally nonplusedand 
somewhat mortified. I could 
not understand what could be 
the trouble, for he acted as if 
his honor were offended. In 
time I learned that the unpar 
donable breach of good form in 
Japan was to mention his wife 
to a Japanese! 

And so | come to one of all 
these who was really a sincere 
admirer and a faithful lover, 
although I never knew him. It 
is a difficult incident to write 
f, for I feel that it holds some 


of the deepest elements of senti 


ment and of tragedy with which 
I ever came in touch. 

I was singing in Boston when 
a man sent me a message say- 
ing that he was connected with 
a newspaperand had something 
of great importance about 
which he wanted to see me, 
He furthermore said that he 
wished to see me alone, It was 
in extraordinary request and 
at first I refused. I suspected 
a subterfuge —a wager or some- 
thing humiliating of that sort. 
But he persisted, sending yet 
another message to the effect 
that he had something to com- 
municate to me which was of an 
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essentially personal nature. Finally I consented to grant 
him the interview, and as he had requested I saw him alone. 

He was Jerome B. Stilson, a well-known journalist just 
back from the front where he had been war correspondent 
during the heart of the Civil War, and he told me that 
he had a letter to give to me from a soldier in his division 
who had beenshot. Thesoldier was mortally wounded when 
the correspondent found him. He was lying at the foot ofa 
tree at the point of death, and my visitor asked if he could 
take any last messages for him to friends or relatives. The 
soldier asked him to write down a message to take to a 
woman whom he had loved for four years, but who did not 
know of his love. 

“Tell her,”’ he said, speaking with great difficulty, 
“that | would not try even to meet her; but that I have 
loved her, before God, as well as any man ever loved a 
woman.” He asked the reporter to feel inside his uniform 
for the woman's picture. “It is Miss Kellogg,”’ he added 
just before he died. “You don’t think that she will be 
offended if I send her this message now, do you?” 

He asked the correspondent to draw his saber and cut off 
a lock of hair to send to me, and the reporter wrote down 
the message on the only scraps of paper at his disposal — torn 
bits scribbled over with reports of the enemy's movements, 
and the names of other dead soldiers whose people must 
be notified when the battle was over. And then thesoldier 
my soldier—died; and the correspondent left him the picture 
and came away. 


Oh, those first tours! Not only was it exceedingly 
uncomfortable to travel in the South and West at that 
time, but it was decidedly risky as well. Highway robber- 
ies were numerous, and although | myself never happened 
to suffer at the hands of any desperadoes I have often 
heard first-hand accounts from persons who had been 
robbed of everything they were carrying. While I was 
touring in Missouri, Jesse James and his men were operat- 
ing in the same region and the celebrated highwayman 
himself was once in the train with me. I slipped quietly 
through to catch a glimpse of him in the smoking car. Two 
of his aides were with him, and although they were 
behaving themselves peacefully enough for the time being 
I think that most of the passengers were willing to give 
them a wide berth. 

As there were frequently no through trains on Sunday 
we had sometimes to have special trains. I never quite 
understood the idea of not having through trains on 
Sundays, for surely other travelers besides unfortunate 
singers need occasionally to take journeys on the Sabbath. 
But so it was. Once our special ran plump into a big 
strike of locomotive engineers at Dayton, Ohio. Our 
engine driver was held up by the strikers bivouacked in the 
railroad yards and we were stalled there for hours. At last 
an engineer from the East was found 
who consented to take our train 
through, and there was much excite- 
ment while he was being armed with 
a couple of revolvers and plenty of 
ammunition, for the strikers had 






Fietd Obediently 
Jat Down and 
Sang Several Songs 
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threatened to shoot 
down any “‘scab’’ who 
attempted to break 
the strike. We were 
all ordered to get 
down on the floor of 
the car to avoid the 
stones that might be 
thrown through the 
windows when we 
started; and when the 
train began to move 
slowly our situation 
was decidedly trying. 
We could hear a hail 
of shots being fired as 
the engine gathered 
speed, but our volu: 

teer engineer knew 
his business and had 
been authorized to 
drive the engine at 





topspeed togetus out 
of the trouble,so soon 
the noise of shooting I Often Rehearsed 
and the general up- Before a Mirror 
roar were left behind. 

The plucky strike-breaker was barely grazed, but I per- 
sonally never cared to come any closer to lawlessness than 
I was then. 

My throat was very sensitive in those days. I took cold 
easily, and used besides to be subject to severe nervous 
headaches. Yet I always managed to sing. Indeed I have 
never had much sympathy with capricious prima donnas 
who consider themselves and their own physical feelir gs 





before their obligation to the public that has paid to hear 
them. Though of course in fairness to herself a singer 
must somewhat consider her own interests, 1 do not believe 
that she can be too conscientious in this connection. In 
Carmen one night I broke my collarbone in the fall in the 
last act. I was still determined to do my part and went on, 
after it had been set, and bought material to match my 
costumes so that the sling the surgeon had ordered should 
not be noticed. And for once fortunately my audiences were 
either not exacting or not observing, for apparently no 
comment was ever made on the fact that I could not use 
my right arm. I could not help juestioning whether my 
gestures were usually so wooden that an arm more or 
less was not perceptible! Our experiences in general wit! 
physicians on the road were lamentable. As a result my 
mother carried a regular medicine chest about with 
her, and all of my fellow artists used to come to her when 
anything was the matter with them. 


A Morning Bath in Miniature 


NOTHER hardship that we all had to endure during 
that trip was the being on exhibition. It is one of the 


penalties of fame. Special trains were most unusual, and 


so were prima donnas, and crowds used to gather on the 
station platforms wherever we stopped, waiting to catch a 
glimpse of us as we passed through. 

And the food! Some of our trials in regard to food—or 
rather the lack of it— were terrible. Voices are very depend 
ent on the digestion; hence the need of at least eatable food 
however simple it may be. On one trip we really nearly 
starved to death, for of course there were no dining cars and 
the train did not stop at any statior long enough to forage 
for a square meal. Finally in desperation | got off our 
special to hunt luncheon and was left behind. I raced 
wildly to catch the train, but could not make it. After a 
while the company discovered that they had lost me on the 
way and backed up to get me. 

I had alway s to carry my own bedclothes on the Western 
tours. When we first started out I did not realize the 
necessity, but later I became wiser. Cleanliness has alway 
been almost more than godliness to me. Before I would 
use a dressing room | nearly aiways had it thoroughly 
swept out and sometimes cleaned and scrubbed. This all 
depended on the part of the country we were in. I came to 
know that in certain sections of the Southwest I should 
have to have a regular hiouse-cleaning done before I would 
set foot in their accommodations. I missed my bath 
desperately, and my piano, and all the other luxuries that 
have become practical necessities to civilized persons 
When I could not have a stateroom on a train my maid 
would bring a cup of cold water to my berth before I 
dressed. This was a poor apology for a bath, but it saved 
my life on many a morning after a long, stuffy night in a 
sleeper. 

And all the time I was working, for no matter what the 
hardships or distractions that may come an artist’s way, he 
or she must always keep at work. Singing is a something 
that must be worked for just as hard after it is won as during 
the winning process. Liszt is supposed to have said that 
when he missed practicing one day he knew it; when he 
missed two days his friends knew it; on the third day 
the public knew it. I often rehearsed before a mirror, so 
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that I could know whether I looked right as well as 
sounded right; and, apropos of this, I have been much 
impressed by the fact that ways of rehearsing are very 
different and characteristic. Ellen Terry once told me that 
when she had a new part to study she generally got into a 
carriage, with the window open, and was driven 
for two or three hours, working on her lines. 

“It is the only way I can keep my repose,” 
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she said 








“How I wish that 1 had some of Henry's repose wher 
\ studying a part!” 
' ‘ 
i After nearly three years of concert and oratorio and 
i racketing about America on tours, it was a joy to go to 
{ ingland again for another season. I was again to sing 
iN | under Mapleson’s management. The new opera house, 
) built on the site of Her Majesty's that had burned, was 
fl highly satisfactory; and he had nearly all of his old singers 
' ) again—Tietjens, Nilsson and myself among others. Patti 
7 and Lucca were still our rivals at Covent Garden, also 
{i Faure and Cotogni; and there was a pretty young singer 
a from Canada with them, Mme. Albani, who had a light, 


weet voice and was attractive in appearance. Our two 
innovations at Her Majesty’s were Marie Roze 
Paris Opéra Comique— later destined to be associa 
me professionally and with 
Italo Campanini. 
Italy and had worked at the forge himself for many year 
before going on the stage, and was the hero of the hour 
for not only had he a very lovely 
voice, but he was also a fine actor. 
It was worth while to see his Don 
People forgot that Carmen 
herself wasin the opera. Our other 
t tenor was Capoul, the Frenchman. 
Trebelli-Bellini was our contralto 
and my friend Foli—the 
Italian—was still with u 





from the 
l ted wit! 
Mapleson perst nally and 


Campanini was the son of a blacksmit} 


Irist 





' 
An Idolized Tenor 
Py meigee: the idol of the 
town, was, like most tenors 

| enormously pleased with himself. 
" To be sure, he had some reason, 

with his heavenly voice, his dra- 
' matic gift and his artistic instinct; 
4 t one would like some day to 
; meet a man gifted with a divine 

vocal organ and a simple spirit 
} both at thesametime. It appears 


to be an impossible combination. 
When Mapleson told Campanini 
that 

Lucia he frowned. 
, “An American,” he 
¢ doubtfully. 
her—do I know that she can sing? 
I, Campanini, cannot sing with a 
prima donna of whom I know 
nothing! Whois Miss Kellogg?” 
“You're quite right,” 
colonel with the most cordial air 
‘You'd better hear her before 
She's singing Linda tonight. Go into the stalls and 
listen to her for a few moments. If y 
to sing with her you don't 


he was to sing with me in 


muttered 
“| have never heard 


said the 


ol assent. you decide. 
ou don't want 
have to.” 

That evening Campanini was on hand ready to con- 
trovert the very idea of an American prima donna’s 
After the 
out into the foyer and ran into the colon 

“Well,” remarked that gentleman casually, win! 


F daring to sing with him. first act he came 


/ ing at Jarrett, “‘can she sing? 

‘ “Sing?” said Campanini solemn! She has the voice 
of a flute. It is the absolutely perfect tone It is a 
miracle!” 


So after all Campanini and I sang together that season 
in Lucia and in other operas. While Campanini was a 
great artist, he was a very petty man in many ways. A 
little incident when Capoul was singing Faust one night 
is illustrative. Capoul, much admired and especially in 
America, was intensely nervous and emotional, with a quick 
temper. Between him and Italo Campanini a 
rivalry had been developing for some time, and, what 
ever may be asserted to the contrary, male singers are 
much bitterer rivals than women ever are. On the night 
I speak of Campanini came into his box during the Salve 
dimora and sat down to listen. As Capoul sang the Italian's 
face became lined with a frown of annoyance, and after 


certain 


a moment or two he began to drum on the rail before him 
as if he could not conceal his exasperation and ennui. The 
longer Capoul sang, the louder and more irritated the 
tapping became, until most of the audience was unkind 
enough to laugh just a little. Poor Capoul tried in vain to 
sing down that insistent drumming, and when the act was 
over he came behind the scenes and actually cried with rage. 

It was during this season in London that Max Maretzek 
and Max Strakosch decided to go into opera management 
together in America; and Maretzek came over to London 
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to get the company together. Pauline Lucca and I were to ‘Why on earth, n ‘ fell ed the he 
be the prima donnas, and one of our novelties was to be “do uu get a t 
Gounod's new opera Mireille, founded on the poem by the I did not make enoug! Faust to pa f \A 
Provencal poet Mistral. I say new opera, because it was the bitter answe 
still unknown in America, possibly because it had been a After the London sea i ‘ ‘ Ame 
failure in London, where it had already been produced. we went t Switze ind fora ef ha " () 
Maretzek thought it would be sure to do well in the States was al! too short to please me and the da 
on account of the wild Gounod vogue that had been started is to start for home We crossed the ( | . 
by Faust and Roméo et Juliette l was to sing it and in the least an interesting trip here wa » sO t 
Colonel Mapleson sent Mr. Jarrett with me to eall on course, because all the passengers were too s¢ , 
Gounod, who was then living in London, to get what points or even to liste 
I could from the master himself Our passenger list was. however. a somew! 

Gounod lived in Tavistock Place, in the house where one. R nstein and Wieniaw vere yar ( , 


Dik Kens lived so lor 


















gandtha alwa associated with his Do Mar ! nh, the actor Edmund ¥ t 1 M 
name. On the occasion of our call Mr. Jarrett and I were dox, the editor whor I had k wi n Lond 
ishered Into a study much littered and crowded, to wait for course Pauline Lucca Lucca, as we know, had bx 
the great man. It proved to be a somewhat long-drawn-out ballerina. Her toes were all t ted and def ed} 
wait, for the household seemed to be ir a state ol bdued ea ea t dar he « t } wed the ‘ 
turmoil. When Gounod at last came to us he greeted us t pitiful rec 1of the triumphs of a bali ance re 

t ‘ ne Dale her temperame i 
e never « re outgrew. Certair he wa 
eing a ionna type An irre ble se 
made her most g compa and he t 
her unexpecte ‘ 
) t ovage me | ¥ more or it ft } 
Yate who kept wed with a stead ‘ 
ta ind who kept up ane teady flow : 
sod | Maddox, who was not sea K and r 
both to walk ar } l 
Vas aninterest " 
trange stories to t« ! Z ] 
people, famo ind we } 
But on the whole t} | i 
out don ntl ! ‘ ‘ 
cause of Rubinste neve 
| one 80 B@ASICh ) i one 
complete! lepressed | he 
Poor creature! He wore fa 
ithe would never 0 he eu 
yaineven toget hon ' ¢) 
illy he would talk feel 
pirit wa mm plete f I 
have not the faintest idea 
Rul tein was ke whe 
t arkle the ( 


Poor Kellogg! 
HE Kellogg-Lucca seasonwhict 


followed Wa ! t i rnc 
able one, but it netted irge 
receipts. The work was arduo 
the operas heavy and the manage 


ment was 

















| ea ‘ 
tior and jealous New Yo 
was in & Mmusicai fever during the 
early seventi We were find 
ing out how t te j " | 
was a great and plea able excite - 
eer l¢ ed ind *were ha 
uu trad i were the 
P trie ecause we | 
Pe i hve eiat betwee ] i ‘ 
were ‘ ul e€ igh; but we had cert of 
ir i ight a t leed | J ‘ I 
t if re . t - % ge yas pen 
regarded a ind gave t f 
/ We Then and There ewspaper | ippened that it \ 
Went Over the ‘ y ‘ . } ist . . I 
the Music Together , pre . ‘ o M ; 
“uu k re e engageme \ Margue t 
characteristic French cou His manners were exceed role preet ent t riy I juest A 
ingly courtly. He wa haired, charming and ver very hurt and ang ibout the matter, and at f unite 
quiet. I think he was really shy. He said some pl int to resign from the compar } irse 
things about my Marg ierite and wa nterested in hearing of that attitude Jarrett would not, } ever ‘ ’ 
that I was pli nning to do Mireille We then and there " eve ‘ g with Lucca ir he ! 
went over the music together and he gave me an annotated ne ‘ ‘ us Marguerite wa eve ‘ 
score of Faust with his autograph and marginal! direct pe 0 es and method ere 
Mireille was not given for several years, as affairs turned that Lu i il never re leit per 
out, and | rather congratulated myself that this was so, f althoug here ere, of ‘ f 
it was not one of Gounod’s best productions A man one night sent a note behind the sce 
Gounod was chiefly famous in London for the delightf r me ue Poor Kellogg! Y¥ I r 
recitals he gave of his own music from time to time He t th Lu a! Iw ia later Mme 
had no voice, but he could render prograr ot his o re iug? 1 said that me e? Ke er rt 
songs with great ¢ Ive bod is enthusiast ao e to x the me M we 
over the beautiful and ricate the Ame in favorite? 
such a novelty. He was so spl Che idea of giving opera I i 
could create a more charming ested me I never could unde i there 
another man could have act ! e re iga tg v Eng ‘ 
angel. Poor Gounod, like nearly Ne York than ag ts galkre 
a great many bitter struggle Fre n Paris or a Ge i ‘ ] He 


Fabri has told 


Count l 
i for twelve 


nition. 





opera which he sol 





ning to packed houses and the whole world ws ippla y t! eee rought the ‘ 
it, Gounod himself was rea n need. His music pul he he th elligent masse I belic 
met him in the streets of Paris wearing a wretched old hat prise did much for the advanceme 


and looking very seedy. 
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NCLE BILLY could remember back beyond the 

U big wind clear to the flood, or thereabouts, but he 

/ eould not recall ever having seen a woman sit down 

to meat with men at theSpaderanch. Nor would he have 

it had he seen it. For such was against the code. 
In that thrice-blessed land the female of the species 
n the male while he devours his food and manfully 
drains his coffee from the saucer in whistling intakes, and 
hen he has wiped his mustache, rolled a cigarette and 
a brave jingling of spurs—only then does 
to the board to partake of the 


told of 


iits 0 


departed with 
she draw up humbly 
remnants. 

However Milly came to the Spade. She was a militant 
person and she was Ballard’s wife. Inasmuch as Ballard 
owned the Spade and all thereon, Milly had a short-hair 
grip on the situation, as Chaucer hath it. 

Why under heaven he married her is another matter. 
Ballard was grown up and rapidly approaching years of 
discretion, being in the neighborhood of thirty-eight; but 
every man is a bit off in some direction. 

So Milly Mildram came from Steve Munger’s eating 
house to be mistress of the Spade and its four hundred 
thousand acres. She had been an efficient waitress, easily 
able to handle five plates and four side orders in her bare 
hands without smearing her thumbs. This dexterity may 
have influenced John in his selection, although it was said 
that the music of Milly’s crisp “Eve and Adam on a raft. 
Wreck ‘em,”’ got him. 

Be that as it may, she was there. And the old order 
changed, giving place to new. Mrs. Ballard possessed 
advanced ideas. Nobody called her a suffragette, because 
nobody out there had ever heard of suffragettes up to that 
time; but certain it is that Milly had an unfortunate way of 
looking straight at a man and asking “ Why?” about things 
that had been custom for millions of years. And when 
anything has been going unquestioned that long, who can 
remember what the original basis for it may have been? 
How she came by this mean streak in her character is 
difficult to Her education could not have 
eaused it: probably it was born in her. 
sneered Padgett of the Horse- 
woe when he heard of the marriage. ‘So she landed John 
allard, did she? No fool like an ol’ fool, Milly tried to 
get me onee— but I don’t aim to buy my wife.” 

\ kind friend repeated this to Mrs, Ballard. 
almly she recited it word for word to her husband. 

So Padgett said that, did he?”’ was his comment, his 
features assuming a peculiar, hard calm that roused Milly’s 
“Good for him! He always was a sorry hound.” 

The day she arrived at the Spade the outfit was absent 
on the round-up. Perhaps the boss had chosen this time for 
his horaeecoming, for he could be very crafty on occasion. 

Having seen her safely established in his house on the 
hill Ballard returned to town to order cars for shipping, 
and Milly etme alone to dinner at the messhouse. There sat 
Unele Billy, stuffing in food, his wife standing at his back 
eady to bring him hot biscuits or refill his cup as required. 

With a short nod at the couple, whom she had often met 
Mrs. Bullard slid composedly between table and 


determine. 


She's a smart woman,” 


, 


Quite 


wonder 


before 


bench and turned up a plate. You should have seen Uncle 
cipher face. 


Billy's round, red It turned purple at the 
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cheekbones; he choked; his eyes fairly 
popped, and he breathed so hard that the 
beans rolled off his knife. 

“Oh, Miz Milly!” protested Aunt Annie 
in a flutter. “‘ Don’t you eat just yet. We 
don’t eat now. You wait and we'll have our 
dinner directly.” 

“Wait?” repeated Milly in 
surprise. “What'd I wait for?” 

Sensing a world cataclysm, Aunt Annie 
began aimlessly to rearrange dishes on the 
long table. 

“ Till Mr. Bill gits through,” she whispered. 
“We don’t never we 

She stammered and stopped, for Mrs. 
Ballard was transfixing her with a long and 
incredulous stare. Then Milly inquired in 
a tone that would have filed through steel 
and that sent premonitory chills up and 
down Uncle Billy’s spine: “‘Do you mean 
to tell me you wait until that gets through 
before you eat?” 

““Ma’am?” puffed Uncle Billy in remon- 
strance. Yet it came feebly. 

Up rose Milly Mildram Ballard with the 
resolution begotten of five years of handling 
sudden situations and fresh admirers. 

“You sit right down here,” she com- 
manded briskly. ‘No, not way down there. 
Ain’t you as good as he is? I should hépe 
so. Take that place next to Uncle Billy. There, that's 
better. Now let’s have dinner and no more nonsense. 
Will you please to get me some buttermilk, Uncle Billy?” 

Apparently powerless to control his limbs against the 
impetus of her will, Uncle Billy got up heavily and brought 
the buttermilk; nor could he utter a syllable. Still in a 
species of trance he actually replenished a plate with hot 
biscuits from the oven and set it down in front of his wife. 
That done, he subsided into his seat, horribly shaken. 
What had happened? Hismanhood was broughtlow. Not 
in eighteen years had Uncle Billy waited on himself, much 
less any one else—and here he was eating with women. 

“After this,’ Mrs. Ballard announced calmly, “ Aunt 
Annie and I'll eat with you-all here. And you do the 
waiting on table, Uncle Billy. She cooks the meals, so 
that's only fair.” 

“Now,” began Uncle Billy, 
with his fist, “I'll be doggoned 

“What's that? What'd you say?” 

The question came like the spats of a rifle and Uncle 
Billy caught his breath. Yet for a fraction of time rage 
incited him to rebellion—the righteous anger of outraged 
masculinity - but there was that in Mrs. Ballard’s narrow- 
ing gray eyes that took the starch out of Uncle Billy’s 
courage and made him gulp. For he had been a drone all 
the long years, sipping the sweets of life without labor 
there at the Spade, and it had made a coward of him. 
Down in his sick heart he knew that at a word from this 
slim, brown-haired termagant Ballard would incontinently 
discharge him, which Uncle Billy could not face. Therefore 
he swallowed, and wiped his forehead with a bandanna. 

“Well,” said he, his glance shifting and his thumbs 
working up and down, “that makes it some different, don’t 
it? I reckon it'll take a li'l’ time to git used to this new 
way. You see, ma’am-—-well, the boys ain’t used to having 
womenfolk boss ’em 

“Who said anythihg about bossing?” Milly snapped. 
“T’m talking about an even break, that’s all. Fair play in 

the work, Uncle Billy. Now you get busy and help 
Aunt Annie clear away these dishes.” 

The boss himself could not have employed such 
tone to Uncle Billy and gone scatheless; and he trem- 
bled so that all three chins wabbled when he essayed 
areply. However, he did as he was bidden, which was 
the main thing. 

The new mistress of the Spade smoothed her skirts 
complacently, patted her hair and departed, humming. 
As she went out of the door she heard Aunt Annie say 
with some asperity: ‘I declare, Bill, it looks like you 
could carry them dishes without spillin’ things all over 
my clean floor,” and Mrs. Ballard smiled discreetly. 

So ended the first lesson. 

The second was given that same afternoon. De- 
scending the hill to order her horse, Milly found Aunt 
Annie at the churn beside the springhouse. Twenty 
yards off was Uncle Billy, comfortably stretched out 
in a rocker on the porch, his feet on a stool and his nose 


unfeigned 


smiting the board stoutly 











Not a Word Said Milly, But Pointed to His Patient Wife 


tilted at an angle signifying repose. A soft purring sound 
came from him; his lip twitched when a fly twinkled over it. 

Mrs. Ballard strode up to his chair and poked him in the 
ribs with the handle of her quirt. 

“Hey? What? Wha’s matter?” exclaimed Uncle Bill) 
stupidly, starting upright. 

Not a word said Milly, but pointed to the springhouse 
and his patient wife cluff-cluffing at the churn. Evidently 
Uncle Billy gathered her idea, for he lurched from the 
rocker and limped across to the churn, easing one foot, that 
had gone asleep. 

“ Aunt Annie,” said Mrs. Ballard, “‘ you go into the house 
and rest up. Uncle Billy will do this.” 

“Oh, Miz Milly!” cried Aunt Annie, aghast. 

Surely the heavens would fall about their ears; now of a 
truth they would be utterly and wholly destroyed. Nothing 
of the sort happened. Uncle Billy glowered a bit and had 
trouble with his breathing, but he took hold of the dasher 
meekly enough and sat down on the stool. His spirit 
seemed broken, as a drone’s is apt to be when taken by 
assault. 

With this auspicious beginning did Milly Mildram make 
her bow to the Spade. Her presence in the messhouse at 
meals was productive of marked decrease in appetites. 

“T cain’t git used to it somehow,” declared Fatty plain 
tively. ‘“‘No, sir, I ain’t comfortable. Crackee, but I'm 
hongry all the time. How’s a man to enjoy his victuals 
with womenfolk a-watching every bite he takes?” 

The stricture was justified. It was pitiful to see their 
distress—-great, strong men so depressed by a sense of 
politeness and the necegsity of showing table manners that 
they failed to obtain proper nourishment. The horse- 
wrangler took to secreting food inside his shirt, to the end 
that he might eat it behind the stables in peace; but then, 
he had always been a sly, untrustworthy individual. 

Said Fatty one day after dinner, looking up from a news- 
paper he wasreading: ‘‘Say, what's asuffragette anyhow?”’ 

“A suffragette,’’ replied Uncle Billy deliberately, rolling 
a meaning eye on Mrs. Ballard, “is a woman what cain’t 
git a man, so she wants the vote instead.” 

“Oh, no,”” remonstrated Mrs. Ballard sweetly; “‘it’s 
not so bad as all that, Uncle Billy. I've been reading some 
about em.” 

“So've I,” put in Aunt Annie. “I done read clear 
through that book you left, Miz Milly. It was sure good 
sense too.” 

“But,” continued Milly, “I ain’t got any patience with 
them women. Who wants to vote anyhow? There’re lots 
of things we need more’n that. Let’s get them first. A 
woman's place is the home, and she’d ought to stay 
there.” 
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Milly became conscious of something behind her. 






Fatty, who had been lending an attentive ear, had now 
to go outside, where he fought for air. 

“Did you hear her?” he inquired feebly of the sympa- 
thetic outfit. ‘‘Woman’s place is the home. And, man 
alive, here she is raising merry hell gen’rally all over this 
country.” 

Which was partially true. In her unheralded, 
matter-of-fact way Milly did go abroad redressing women’s 
wrongs., 

There were plenty of them to redress. In portions of the 
Southwest women are apparently regarded as little better 
than chattels, and when a man takes thought to the future 
and speculates on matrimony, if he be a prudent individual 
he asks not so much what she is as how much work she can 
Also, where there are no neighbors to pry over the 
back-yard fence women will be found performing tasks that 
would never be set them in established communities. This 
fact explains another happening in which Milly was 
concerned. 

Twelve miles from Spade headquarters was a small farm 
worked by a Pole. His name like Pszxlngw- 
qyuvuxz, but they gave him the English idiom of it and 
called him Brown. The family belonged to the lowest class 
of nester, which is about four degrees lower than the most 
abject output of a city slum. 

Perhaps curiosity took Milly by the PszxIngwqyuvuxz 
home; perhaps she went that trail with intent, prompted 
by reports from her stanch ally and 
lieutenant, Aunt Annie. Atanyrateshe 
went riding by. 

It happened that Brown was plowing 
n his field, the season being late fall. It 
was a light plow and the ground was 
andy, but when Milly glimpsed the 
team her face blanched. Hitched to 
the plow with a small dun mule was 
a tall, flat woman— Mrs. Brown. 

Milly jumped her horse through the 
Pszx-etc. gate and descended upon them 
n a furious swirl. 


own 


do. 


sounded 


“You,” she cried hoarsely, brandish- 
ing her quirt. You—you—oh, you 
man!” 

The Pole halted his team and sur- 
veyed herinquiringly. Todo him justice 
he hadn't the least notion of what all 
the about. His wife stood 
patiently beside the mule, her eyes 
downcast, one foot sullenly stirring a 
clump of dirt. She was hard of feature 
and listless, aloof from the world un- 
der the crushing weight of 
drudgery. 

“Turn her loose,’ Milly gulped, too 
overcome to speak plainly, and she 
pointed her quirt at Mrs. Brown. 

The nester stared stupidly from his 
team to this fiery visitor and gave a weak 
Although he did not yet com- 
prehend, he began to have an inkling of 
trouble. 

The smile was his undoing. It broke 
the tension of Milly’s restraint, and with 
a cry cut off in the middle she spurred 
her horse upon him and began to lash 
with the quirt. On head and shoulders 
she plied it mercilessly, without regard 
to where she struck. Under the sting 
the nester threw up his arms for protec- 
tion, abandoned his team and took to 
currying round the field like a hunted 
rabbit. The woman continued to stand 
heside the mule; she watched the en 
counter with hardly a gleam of interest. 

Round and round dodged Pszxlngw- 
qyuvuxz. At his shouldgr clung Milly, 
the pliable leather thong rising to fall 
with a wicked swish every time she saw 
an opening. He cried out in pain and 
wrath, but there could be no escape for 
him from a trained cowpony and his 
assailant showed no sign of relenting. 
Whereupon he suddenly ceased to 
dodge and shot for the one-roomed shack that was their 
home. Milly followed to the door, taking a last vicious cut 
at him as he went through. 

Then she turned back to release 
breathing wrath and scorn. 


fuss was 


ceaseless 


smile. 


Mrs. Brown, still 
Fifty yards from the house 
She 
whirled her horse about and found herself face to face again 
with the Pole. But this was a different antagonist. He 
had a shotgun and he meant to use it— one glance satisfied 
her of that. A brute beast in instincts, the punishment had 
blinded him to all but revenge. 

Milly was frightened. A man of her own race could not 
have daunted her with an entire arsenal; on him she would 
have advanced unafraid, and taken it away from him too. 
Brown was different. He was breathing in gasps and at a 
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distance of ten paces halted to squint along the barrel. She 


tcl and Milly shut her eyes and 
ie rked hard on the reins 


‘ould see his linger tw 


Then a blinding smother of dust descended upon her and 
an irresistible body, that 
its rider, catapulted from nowhere in particular full 1 
the Pole. i 


eemed composed of a horse an 





Down he went; and now there was a man al 


him, blowing with rage, who trampled his horse upor 
prostrate form without mercy 

“Oh, John, don't!" begged Mil ‘Don’t kill him, John! 
Don't.” , 

“T'll cut his heart out !"’ answered John, and he meant it 


Yet such was the magic of the spoken word from Milly 
that he desisted, merely taking a final swing with his rop« 
at the limp form of Brown, who was far too wise to get up 


with two such furies about 

“What're doi 
husband. 

She told him in a warm rus 
her out and gri nted Then he « 
Here, you—listen 
t savvy, because | 
out of that harn 


you here ?’ now cemal led 


h ol Ballard heard 
ried to the object on the 
Don't try 


know you do 


words 


ground 


don’ 


to pretend you 
‘tention. Go 


ike your wile 


ever try to make her do any work rout except clean 
up the house and cook | lersta She ain't even to 
pack water. De you hear? 


de I'll bring a bunc! 


work out 


She Plied it Mercilessty, 


to the tail of a wild hors« 
Ballard of the Spade. Come 
mind to that.” 

Milly’s feat had an astonishing effect 
Her courage Was extolie d 
a heroine. Indignation was intense 
that Brown had done his f: 
wife and a mule. | 


on the cou! yside 
was lauded to t 


as wher 


known ill plowing with hi 


verybody agreed that Brown had g 


too far. And, isolated as the instance was, it made them 
all give thought to the position of the weaker sex. In a 
shamefaced way, reluctantly, almost grudgingly, met 


ning the burdens for their wive 
of which they had ney 


’s fame grow apace. 


found themselves lights 
even providing comfort 
hitherto. Thus did Milly 
all spoke of her with the respect accorded to a 
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He Knew the Difference 
Between Impostors and Empty-Pocketed Foiks 


HE division superintendent of the railroad has been 
cailed its prince the several hundred miles of line 
over which he presides a principality. Both of these 
umes have been given to good purpose. But how about the 
diplomats of the railroad —that ambassadorial corps that 
must stand day in and day out between it and its enemies? 

‘Il know!" you are quick to say, for you have made 
ome sort of study of railroading ‘“‘the traveling freight 
agents — the passenger agents all that solicitous company 
which goes through the highways and the byways, the 
hig towns and the small, seeking traffic for the road.” 

In your haste you have erred, The real diplomat of the 
railroad is multiplied many times in its service. The 
humblest and the rarest of its passengers do not fail to 
ee him. The may who rides on the railroad train for the 
first time comes into almost instant touch with him. You 
have seen him yourself many times making his way 
down the aisle of the car; stopping patiently beside each 
of his passengers- we use the phrase “his passengers” 
udvisedly; greeting old friends with cheery nods; uphold- 
ing the dignity of the railroad and his own authority 
quietly but none the less surely time and time again. 
Here, as we shall come in a moment to understand, is the 
real diplomat of the railroad an autocrat of no small 
authority in those’ rare instances when he may fail to be a 
gentleman. And all this stands to the infinite credit of 
ome fifty thousand conductors in the railroad service 
icroas the land 

We have just called him an autocrat. For the safe 
ovement of his train up and down the railroad’s busy 
lines he shares equally the responsibility with the man in 
the locomotive cab; but the engineer cannot make or 
lose business for the railroad unless he stops his train too 
harply and too many times. The conductor— well, we 
ire going to see him in his role of peacemaker plenipotentiary 
to the public For a moment consider how he came into his 
own; how he rose from an undisciplined and unrecognized 
crew to be its captain 


member of a tran 


The First American Conductor 


4 Erie-was the first trunkline railroad built from New 
York to the Great Lakes. Historians of an earlier day 
proclaimed it not only to be the greatest work that man 
hac ever produced but also the greatest work that man 
ever could produce. That was in 1851, and Daniel Webster 
had just ridden over the newly completed line in a rocking 
hair lashed to a flatear, which is perhaps the first instance 
m record of an observation car on a railroad. The Erie 
ound the entire business of railroading hardly twenty 
years old and fearfully chaotie— particularly in anything 
that even faintly resembled a working organization. There 
was & president and there were superintendents, but the 
relation between these was obscure and conflicting; and 
there were hardly any relations at all between the bosses, 
the sub-bosses and the men of the rank and file save those 

mere brute force In such turmoil was the passenger 
conductor born. 

if Captain Henry Ayres was not the very first passenger 
conductor in America he was at least the first who really 
deserves the name. He came to the Erie before it was 
completed—a big whale of a genihl man, known up and 
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down the line as 
Poppy, with a pen- 
chant for wearing a 
fur-trimmed over- 
coat and a coonskin 
cap all winter. The 
uniformed conductor 
is the creation of a 
comparatively re- 
cent date. It is not 
recorded whether 
Captain Ayres wore 
a white vest or a car- 
nation; but he was a 
mighty man withal— he weighed three hundred 
pounds and always entered one of the little 






old-fashioned cardoors sidewise. 

Captain Ayres invented the bellcord in the 
passenger train. There had never been com- 
munication of any sort between the men in the 
cars and the man in the engine-cab. The engi- 
neer had disdained anything of that sort. What 
was the conductor save a mere collector of 
tickets? The engineer ran the locomotive and 
all the cars in the train as well—at least until 
the advent of Poppy Ayres. It was Ayres who recognized 
the need of communication from the train to the locomotive 
and who finally rigged a strong cord to run from his first 
car to the engine. At the end of the cord in the engine-cab 
he tied a piece of wood. He told the engineer that when he 
wished to communicate with him he would pull the cord and 
thus jerk the stick up and down; but the engineer—-he 
was a stolid German named Hamel and the first to drive a 
locomotive upon the Erie--had his own ideas of the con- 
trivance. As soon as they were under way he cut the cord 
and threw away the stick! Ayres restrung his cord, with 
like result. They repeated their little comedy several days. 

Finally Poppy Ayres asserted himself. He said that if 
his stick was thrown away again they would fight it out 
and discover who was boss of the train. That day Hamel 
threw the stick away again—for the last time; for, while 
the passengers filed in to dinner at the famous old eating 
house beside the track at Turner, conductor and engineer 
fought it out—-literally. Hamel was thrashed. The bell- 
cord was an established invention of great value, and the 
passenger conductor came into his own. No longer was 
there any doubt as to who was boss of the train. 

From that moment the conductor progressed. From 
that moment he became an institution—-which changed a 
bit as the years changed, but which never lost its position 
of command. You yourself can remember the conductor of 
yesterday — conceding no more than 
a blue cap to the growing use of uni- 
forms in a republican country; 
somewhat unkempt perhaps as to 
clothes--benevolent and fatherly 
in his way. Did that sickly-looking 
woman at the end of the coach 
fumble, and then attempt a feeble 
and impotent smile when he asked 
her for her ticket? And did he, with 
au sublime myopia, pass her by with- 
out demanding that bit of paste- 
board? Your old-time conductor 
knew the difference between im- 
postors’ even in skirts--and 
empty-pocketed folks to whom a 
railroad journey might be a tragic 
necessity. A few months up and 
down the line, the constant study 
of the folks within his cars, quickly 
taughthim that. Andit would have 
been a poor sort of old-fashioned 
railroad that would not have al- 
lowed him discretion in such cases. 

Your new-time railroad allows 
him little or no discretion in matters 
of that sort. Your conductor of to- 
day, finally quite at ease in the 
trimness of his well-set uniform, his 
lantern gone into the serapheap in 
these days of electric-lighted cars, 
on many railroads has practically 
no opportunity to use his judgment. 
If he lets any one ride free on his 
train--and the boss learns of it 
he hears dire threats about the 


The Profane 
Gentleman Found 
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Interstate Commerce Law and the yawning 
doors of the penitentiary close at hand. 

Railroad managements have a way of using 
that law for the punishment of dishonest em- 
ployees. So your conductor of today lacks the 
power of his brethren of an earlier day. They worked ina 
generation when the railroad was still a personal thing. 
Men and families owned railroads as they might own farms 
or banks or grocery stores. They headed their own rail- 
roads and assumed an attitude toward their men autocratic 
or benevolent as the case might be, but always personal. 
The railroad as a separate unit had not grown beyond the 
point where that was possible, and the big boss was a real 
factor in the life of his men. They might come to have a 
real affection for him—such as they had for Lucius Tuttle, 
the last distinctive president of the Boston & Maine—and 
call him by his first name. And no higher compliment can 
come up from the ranks to a railroad executive. 

Today discretion is discrimination in far too many cases. 
So reads the Interstate Commerce Law about discrimina- 
tion. It places discrimination in the burglary class, and 
the shippers who had dealings with the railroads twenty 
years ago are thanking all the political gods of the United 
States of America that this iaw was placed upon the statute 
books; but it can be read too sharply, just as the con- 
ductor of a modern train can be too sharp-sighted. Here 
is a case of discrimination perhaps from a fine or technical 
reading of the law, but also a case of real discretion on the 
part of the conductor. 


The Longest Way Round 


MAN — a nervous, tired man—was bound east through 
the state of New York upon the Lake Shore Limited. 
His destination was Kingston, a little town upon the west 
bank of the Hudson River, almost halfway between New 
York and Albany. The route of the Lake Shore Limited 
was down the east shore of the river, without a stop 
between Albany and New York. Any one who knows the 
Hudson Valley well knows how atrocious are the facilities 
for crossing the river at almost any point between those 
two cities. The man planned to catch the last train of the 
afternoon down the West Shore Railroad to Kingston 
Under normal conditions he had about thirty minutes’ 
leeway in which to make the change; but on this occasion 
the Lake Shore Limited was a little more than thirty 
minutes late and he did not alight at Albany he had no 
wish to hang round there until some time in the early 
morning. He decided he would go through to New York, 
cross the city from the Grand Central Station to Wee- 
hawken, and then go through to Kingston on a night train. 
That meant one hundred and eighty extra miles of travel; 
but the man was in a very great hurry and with him time 
counted more than miles. 
As his train swept across the bridge and out of Albany 
the train conductor came through. He was a round, 
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genial-faced fellow, typical of that other generation of 
train captains that one often finds upon the older railroads 
of the land; and the man from Kingston halted him—told 
his story very much as we have told it here. 

‘I didn’t know if you are going to stop at Poughkeepsie 
for water, but I might slip out somewhere,” he ventured 
“That would leave me less than twenty miles from home.” 

The conductor did not hesitate. 

“We don’t stop at Poughkeepsie for water or anything 
else,” he said. “But I'll stop at Rhinecliff for you.” 

Rhinecliff is on the east bank of the Hudson directly 
opposite Kingston. That seemed almost too good to be 
true—and the man rather incoherently stammered out 
his thanks. 

*I didn’t think you would stop this train for anybody,” 
he said quite frankly. “The timecard doesn’t ‘6 

“This train stops for the accommodation of the patrons 
of this road,” interrupted the conductor, “and i'm it 
high judge. You lost out on your connection at Albany 
through no fault of yours. It was our fault and we are 
doing our best to make it up to you.” 

Consider the value of such a man to the organization 
that employs him. That one little act was worth more to 
the big railroad whose uniform he wore than a ton of 


advertising tracts or a month’'sservice of a corps of soliciting 
agents. The Kingston man crossed the river from Rhine 
cliff in a motor boat, and thanked the road and its cor 
ductor for the service rendered 
him. He was a large shipper and 
his factory in the western part of 
the state was in a hotly competi- 
tive territory; but the road that 
through the good sense of its em- 
ployee had saved him much valu- 
able time today hardly knows a 
competitor in his shipping room. 
Discrimination? Yourattorney, 
skilled in the fine workings of the 
Interstate Commerce Law, may 
tell you “Yes”; but we are in- 
clined to think he is wrong, for the 
man was not permitted to alight 
at Rhinecliff because he was any- 
thing more than a patron of the 
road. He had no polit ical or news- 
paper affiliations to parade before 
the conductor; he did not hint at 
his strength as a shipper; he did 
not even give his name. If there 
was discrimination in that we fail 








to see it, 


Priceless Assets 


A= took a trip a year or two 
ago from New York to Chicago. 
He went out on a famous railroad 
well conducted, and returned on its 
equally famous competitor. Ea 


road had just con red a might) 





river by boring an electrically op 
erated tunnel under it. The tun 
nels had been well advertised and 
the man, whose mind ran to a me 
chanical turn, was anxious to see 
them. In each case the train bore 
a wide-vestibuled daycoach as its 
last car. 

In the first tunnel through which 
he passed he went to the rear of the 
daycoach with the intention of 
taking a look at the under-river 
bore. He wanted to stand at the 
rear of the aisle and look through the door at the electric- 
lighted tube. But the conductor anticipated him. He 
drew down the sash-curtain of the cardoor. 

“Sorry,” he said; “but the c@mpany’s rules prohibit 
passengers from standing i 7 

Che man did not argue the point. He bowed dutifully 


the aisles. 


to the strong arm of the rulebook and went back to his 
seat. But how different was the case on the other rail 
read--by which he returned from Chicago! This second 


time he went to the rear of the train expecting another 
rebuff; but the road and its conductor were of another 
sort. This second conductor was fastening the outside 
doors of the vestibule at the rear of the last car and saying 
to the little group assem! led there 

“If you will wait a moment I will give you a chance to 
get out on this rear platform and see the big job we've 
been working on so long. We are all of us mighty proud 
of it! 

How such of an asset do you suppose this conductor 
was to his company : ’ 

By this time the new-fangled railroad executive who 
reads this will be filled with disgust. 

‘Doesn't he know,” we can fairly hear him say, “that 
railroading has taken some pretty big strides within the 
We're periecting; were 


past fifteen or twenty years? 
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FTUHIS story is not designed to be an/enlarged 
calendar of the social life of Millidge, and it 

will contain no account of scores of occasions 
through which | moved, the gayest of the gay, the 
most flattered, the most popular girl in my set. 
4 reference to the society pages of the Millidge 
Gazette of that year is enough t6 prove it. You 
will see from this that there was net a function 
ven in the University circles where the “ beauti- 
ful and accomplished Miss Marr” did not appear; 
not a football game nor a meet upon the athletic 
field where she was not one of the spectators 


iri a gayly decorated box, always accompanied by 
Chan Peters, Bunk Hopgood or Tom Redding. 
These three were my younger squires, who 


claimed the privilege of escorting me to their own 
affairs. They were students in the University. 
They were also my most devoted lovers, losing no 
opportunity to declare their lasting affections 
college bows have more of this kind than any other 
class of men, They grow a new crop each year 
which exactly corresponds to the grade they have 
attained, not in scholarship, but in experience. 
First-year lovers are the most ardent! There was 
no reception, or luncheon, or ball where | was not 
a conspicuous figure. You will even find descrip- 
tions of the costumes I wore: “Miss Marr was 
much admired in a white gown with a tunic of green 
chiffon fringed with gold beads.” Or, ‘‘ Miss Marr 
wore white !ace over coral silk, which enhanced 
her fresh young beauty.”” Or, “She wore a simple 
and elegant coat suit of mole-colored cloth at Mrs. 
Gillfilling’s bridge party.”’ Or, “She was a charm- 
ing hostess at her own buffet luncheon, in a 
high-necked white cloth gown with handsomely 
embroidered panels.” The Gazette was the fashion 
delineator of Millidge society. Poor Francis! He 
paid fer all of my gowns without a murmur! 
Emmet Marshall, who was my constant if not 
faithful attendant throughout the season, repre- 
sented the frank I had at the dressmaker’s. 
Margaret Derry was to be seen everywhere with 
Francis, a slim little enigmatical person, who took 
what came her way and kept her own counsel 
about the future. Sometimes I felt her regarding 
Emmet and me with amused eyes, detached, aloof, 
like an impudent little providence who bided her 
time against the day of wrath and judgment. 
All this, I say, is beside the mark, incidental to 
the real adventures that compose this narrative. 
And even for these I claim no originality. They 
are familiar to every one who has observed a 
young and worldly-browed woman looking for 
a rich husband. But my purpose is to portray 
these adventures from the inside, The heart is the 
tage manager in the drama of every life—-a silent force that 
moves and accomplishes the scenes behind the curtain out of 
ght. In these pages the heart of Joy Marr will appear. 
You shall have the secret lines in the play which women 
say to themselves. You shall have the motives that lay 
back of common actions and give a different significance 
to them. You shall! see the heart of me, that dim, unclothed 
actor who cost Francis nothing, and others, including 
myself,so much; a mischievous playwright who took every 
advantage of customs, morals and of the order of things to 
accomplish a private dénouement, to achieve the desired 
climax in the last act of an apparently ordinary drama 
of life 
lhere was good society in Millidge—the very best. The 
Buckhaulters, the Gillfillings and the Leighs were the 
backbone of it. They practiced a rectitude that no mere 
aint could achieve in such surroundings. Saints lack that 
social experience, that tough moral elasticity, which would 
enable them to.make proper distinctions in time to avoid 
overwhelming temptations. They are the soil where virtues 
apring, thin, water-stemmed, and bloom as pale as if they 
grew only in the shadows of altars to some terrible god. 
But in Mrs. Buckhaulter, for example, virtues never went 
o far as to bloom at all. They were not of that fragile 
kind. She cultivated the evergreen principles of a hardy 
and enduring character. She was one cf the windbreaks 
the social world which often protected those less vig- 
orous in honor and chastity. You could not get past her 
with a questionable reputation, especially if you were 
a woman. Her parlors were the Dun and Bradstreet 
ecord of social standing in Millidge. She was always the 
first to open her doors to a young belle—and the first to 
close them upon any woman who crimped the edges of her 
popularity with doubtful manners. 
But over and above the best society there is the foam of 
it, the lighter set, the straws in the great current. They 
must be, because the strength of the tide casts them up. 


I Was Wondering 
Vaguely Why No One 
Had Asked Me to Go 
to the Football Game 
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The jetsam which becomes the flotsam in the darker 
eddies—not often wicked people, merely weak, useless, 
made self-indulgent by fortunes or circumstances, usually 
well off. This is why the girl who is in search of a rich 
husband and of idle attention from men invariably comes to 
that class. This fickle foam is the mesh full of young men 
who have fortunes to be married and who have leisure for 
the mere pastime of love-making. The fact that they are 
masters of a certain inconsequential viciousness, a whim- 
sical dishonor that seizes but does not utterly destroy, is 
not the worst of their attainments. Likeall weak creatures, 
they have the self-protecting instinct developed almost to 
the mania of suspicion. 

This was the difficulty I faced, flirting in the sunny 
foam of Millidge society. During that first year I acquired 
everything Emmet Marshall had to give but his hand and 
his fortune in marriage. I did not understand the nature 
of the breastwork he had thrown up between him and 
matrimony. I was not a philosopher. Philosophy is the 
liver pill of life. We do not take it ourselves until we are 
compelled to, however many bitter wisdom pellets of it we 
may roll for others. And we do not feel much better after 
we have swallowed the dose. We have simply mended our 
constitution for enduring the vicissitudes of our condition. 
I was still too young to have recourse to this effective blue- 
mass of resignation, still too conscious of the power that a 
woman feels in her undisputed beauty and charm. But 
before the year ended I felt the uneasy pain of a disordered 
future, a future I had deliberately planned for myself. A 
woman is often a frivolous predestinarian in these matters. 
She lacks the wisdom for the business. She never counts 
the costs. In an idle hour, in a facetious moment, she 
resolves something, does something, that commits her to 
frightful consequences; that long afterward casts her naked 
and bound at the feet of Fate. 

Occasionally already I felt the premonitions of that hour 
as I hurried from one gayety to another. I was not able to 
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make ends meet, romantically speaking. Emmet 
made love to me like a young Machiavelli. He 
kept the house full of the most expensive flowers. 
He was only too ready to offer handsomer gifts 
which I dared not receive. 

I do not know why, but it is a fact, we develop 
faster, learn more in the ways that are not good, 
that lead through shadows of terrible dangers, 
than we do in the straight and narrow paths of 
righteousness where we are forbidden to look 
either to the right or theleft. Andina ve ry short 
time I had the astuteness that enabled me to 
measure swords with this lover. There were mo- 
ments when I was alone with him, behind a screen 
of palms at a dance or in the library at home, 
when we became enemies, each determined to 
overthrow the other. In such a moment I would 
snatch my hand from his, spring to my feet in 
the spirit and place my back to the wall, on guard, 
keen for the fray, meeting the humor of his 
narrowed eyes with a smile that all women have 
labored to make since the beginning of their 
hearts. We both understood perfectly. He gave 
me the impression then of seeking beneath every 
virtue for the elemental feminine weakness, for 
that place and that moment when a woman sur- 
renders something with a laugh or 
asob. And I knew that at the 
same time he knew why I hesi- 
tated—that I waited for the defi- 
nite proposal of marriage which he 
evaded. He was certain that I 
would accept him, and I think that 
[should havedoneso. But I donot 
believe I should ever have married 
him. The point was, believing that 
he could have me for the asking, 
he was not sure he wanted me. 
This is characteristic of men. 
They prefet that woman most 
whom they are least sure of win- 
ning. I knew that he was infatu- 
ated with me, but there is nothing 
further removed from honest love 
ey than infatuation insuchaman. It 
is at bottom a form of passionate 
hatred—the same struggling fury 
an animal might feel when caught. 
The only way to escape is to break 
the spell of the fascination which 
binds him by some devouring vic- 
A tory. This is plainly put, but not 
nearly so plainly as Nature some- 
times dramatizes it in the face of 
such a lover, 

But if I defended myself from Emmet I defended my 
heart from David Brock, which was, all told, a more 
difficult business. For David was not a trifler and he 
refused to be trifled with. This much I learned and con- 
ceded very early in the game. He knew as surely that I 
loved him as Emmet knew that I wanted a rich husband. 
He was gifted with a splendid veracity, with a rough tender- 
ness in this matter which no woman could evade with mere 
coquetry. Coquetry was a thing he despised, one of those 
light crimes in society which he refused at this time to 
countenance, 

We were sitting out a dance at the famous Franklin 
cotillon. 1 wore a coral gown with a bunch of lilies of the 
valley and ferns in my girdle. I had a fillet in my hair, 
a band of white tulle with the lilies and green woven in it. 
And suspended from a long strand of pearls, which Alice 
had loaned me for the occasion, I carried a little white web 
of a fan embroidered in silver. David was looking more 
ferocious than ever. This was the effect that evening 
clothes had upon his appearance. They brought out by 
contrast a certain ugly elemental quality of the man. 
They darkened him, made an ungainly capital letter of 
him in the midst of the fine Spencerian penmanship of the 
other frailer, more slim-bodied men about him. The shades 
of ancient heroes looking down, one of them might have 
exclaimed: 

“Jupiter! There is one of us seated there beside the 
girl who was once a rose in Diana's hair! Antzus, by the 
looks of him, but he wears shoes, like a fool.” 

David reached forward timidly, caught the looped pearls 
in his hand, let them run glistening through his fingers. 
He kept his eyes upon them. I learned that this was a way 
he had of revering women, by not looking them in the ey: 
too often or too intently. 

“You called me the other day,” he began. 

“I did not!” I contradicted, flushing at the remem- 
brance of my mistake. 
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“You called me over the telephone,” he repeated slowly. 
“You called me, you said you did,” I corrected, laughing. 
He lifted his eyes for one moment, covering me with a 

smile. 

“I did not call you. I experienced the happiest amaze- 
ment of my life when I recognized your voice.” 

I explained Molly's stupidity in hanging up the receiver. 
I hastened to clear my skirts. 

“But you were thinking of me; that is why you thought 
it might have been I who wanted to speak to you,” he half 
pleaded, half affirmed. 

“Yes,” I admitted. 

“And just before you hung up the receiver you said 
“*Good-by ” He hesitated, looked at me whimsically 
as if he were too uncertain yet to believe his ears about the 
remaining “dear” of that farewell. 

“Oh, that was to Alice that I said ‘Good-by, dear,” I 
laughed. 

“Alice! But you were speaking to me!” he protested. 

“Some one came in and I didn't want him to know to 
whom I was speakir Og I explained agal 

“But you called me that,” he insisted gravely. 

“No; I called Alice ‘dear,’” I cried, amused at his 
seriousness. 

“Joy,” he went on after a pause, “I am out of my 
element here 1 do not belong. I came from a different 
walk of life.” 

I listened curiously. That was a matter about which 
Millidge was mystified. No one knew where he did come 
from. 





d I have lived differently,” he went on; “so I think 
and feel differently. Things that are Important to you 
here seem to me of no consideration. And other thir gs 
that are of the greatest consideration to me seem— well, 
I take it that they seem light, of no 
serious import in a company like 
this.”” He waved his hand to indicate 
the whirling throng of dancers in the 
room beyond the aleove where we 





were seated. 

“T was brought up harshly, where 
men eliminate trifles and where they 
do not trifle about what they con- 
sider important. They go after what 
they want and they get it, whether 
it is a fortune ora wife! I never saw 
an idle man or a flirt until I came 
here.” 

“Where on earth have you lived 
then—in a mine?” I interrupted 
facetiously. 

“Partly, yes. Curious that you 
should have thought of that! 
times for days in the dark, where a 
man’s thoughts are the only light he 
has except the dim lantern on his cap.” 

** How interesting! That accounts 
for something terrible we all feel in 
you. You've been in the dark so 
much.” 

“No, not then; I tell you I had 
my own thoughts forlight then. But 
now, here, I'm in the dark. I do not 
see clearly. I'm completely turned 
round. All this—it seems meaning- 
less to me. I cannot grasp—the 
the purpose of it.” 

“But aah interrupted. 

“Wait. Let me finish. One day 
when I was very far down in that 
mine I have told you of, inspecting a 
new vein of coal, the walls caved. A 
great mass of earth and coal fell across 
the passage through which | had 
come.” 

“Oh, how terrible!” I murmured. 
But he did not hear me. He seemed 
to have passed into a trance. His face 
paled; his eyes widened as if he still 
stared into that frightful darkness. 

“At first I tried to get out. I 
raved and tore at the stones with my 
bare hands. Then I gaveit up. For 
two days and nights I was there alone 
in the blackness before they dug 
through and took me out. It was 
terrible—like the grave would be to 
theliving. But the thing that at last 
filled me with horror was not this 
loneliness of the grave, but another, 
deeper grief. I had no one to think 
of beyond it— no kindred, no one to 
love, noone who loved me. Irealized 
this, that a man is not made without 
love. That was what I thought of 
every moment during the eternity 
I lay there with my lips to a little 
crevice in the earth, sucking what cir 


Some- 
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through it I could —not, vou understand, that I was hungn \ I knew then that my nwa NG 
or cold, or wet, or about to die, t er ve \ ‘ 
never been finished n the image eat y » ‘ 
if I ever ascended from that pit r he Alice Ar : appeared betwee e ta 
woman to love. And that I woul measno wu 
woman ever loved before I felt t to to n r t ‘ 0k gy tor ‘ r 
create me. I can't explair it I te \ ed h hin ed the 
you I know it is the way a man must feel who has passed I flew gry ghtened, feeling that s ‘ 
out from among the living without ever having felt that M in does feel whe 4 man searches her wit ‘ 
kiss upon his lips. He knows he has missed all, including rf é B | was st nistres ‘ 
himself. Am I making you understand? A te later Emmet und me se 
I think so, I aly st VT spered, over ye DV the V.sio Wa ] eT tre rner tartnest If ? ‘ 
ol him, a passionate pain tor him there n the darkness W here eart have you beet he ex ed 
“Well, I've found her, Joy, this woman, where I never Waiting for " I replied roud red ‘ 
expected to find her. It’s been like discovering a ger i “I've beer ) ng tor you these te 
little bright, imperishable thing a wind wn reef « proteste 
burning grass. I want to, I must thrust my hand into the We vu i ive bee ery 1 earne 
blaze and seize it!” uu would have found me I retorted as we swung 
He waited. I lifted n ian, spread it over n breast. upo ¢ 
“*T’ve found you dear! he whispered. ‘. ne nad ft Sus] vi wi nh ever ‘ i 
“Is it—-oh, are you thinking of me rmed afterward. From that night he began to recognize 
“Of no other! I thought of you first dowr there in the David, to puzzk er the depth and mea y tere 
terrible blac kness, of uu whom I had never seer | bega nm me \ 1 what more to the p t 1 fe t at te 
to love you then. That was a year ago I've ved yu vite shrewd ed ere t 
thought of you waking and my dreams every hour since He made it an excuse for the part he played t e 
I knew you the first tant my eyes fellupon youa month Such men are dangerous comedians in Jove. At bottor 
ago at your ball.” regard an attractive woman as the possible enen { their 
“But you didn’t so much as look at me the whole _libert The do not love her so n h as ‘ 
evening!” I chided. ner And we are different We feel only the et 1 be 4 
. I Saw no one eist ! You love me pe loved We could ao very well indetTinitely “ 
“I don’t know,” I answered, trembling. man of whose love we are sure. It is the man of whose F 
“You do know. A woman always knows that.”’ we are not sure that we resent. But we are never the 
“How?” enemy of the other. Or the little ging isite of 
“By the beating of her heart, I think!”’ he answered. love. It comes near being, but is not quite, the same thing 
I met was & vandal in t! that 
he loved, not with the heart of a true 
man, but with the protecting instincts 
ofabachelor. Hedid not» tawife 
He preferred to take tive ghter role 
of a funny Lancelot — tow 
to keep 
One evening, in the ear spring 
that vear, after he knew David 


Brock’s attentions, we were seated it 
the summer house in the vi { 
blooming old garder ihe moo 
showed a pale yellow cist the twi 
light skies; rows of tully held up 
their pink-and-white chalices for the 
dew; pale bl 1e hyacinth be mingled 
their perfume with buttercups ry 
syringa bushes swung white brida 
wreaths in the starry gloor 
He was in one of his sulky moo 

which were. becoming increasingly 
irequent. I was silent wondering 
what form his peevishness would take 


and not daring to show t} ligna 


tion I felt. This wasa patience he had 
tested before and that he understood 
cynically. An evil man alw cnoWw 
the worst of you, even worse than 
you know of yourself And there 


10 power In heaven or earth that rar 


reveal to him your better ralitie 
He is color-blind to goodness, | 
knew the cause of Emmet's th 
veiled anger. And I felt that a mar 
who would not propose | elf had 
no right to resent the attentions other 
men paid re 

‘Il saw Margaret toda i 
finally resolved to turn the tal 
him. 

“Where?” he asked i nerent 

“At Deck) ird’s. You v Ur 
ridiculous evening-s? i ey € 


have added at the f end ol t afé? 





there at a little table | i } 
together They looked t fur 
i tr g, with the blu i 
bac of then with the « ta 
a} ng dow i the ig! 
gir let hole the ‘ the 
midad ! b i 
imugne 
“Oeil 9 the 
ymme 
Bu ‘ L re 
Were ‘ 
re i t 
N I was | g 
Da Bro We 
) g at We Mea ' 
Af gE ‘ ‘ 
I I 4 f 
“I Never Saw an Idie Man or a Flirt Until I Came Here"’ 7 ered 0 
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lov. this } 


as got to stop!” exclaimed Emmet, looking 
me with angr eyes, 
‘What has got to stop?” I asked levelly. 

You have everybody in this town betting, not guessing. 


é 


You ar ea penny they are tossing up to see which of 
wo men will get you.” 

Why just two? Are you leaving out Chan Peters, 
Bunk Hopgeod and Tom Redding in your little crap game 
of chance? Perhaps I ought not to betray such confidences, 


yu force me to tell you that all three of them have 
usked my hand in marriage. And there’s the Honorable 
Augustus Brow1 Don’t forget him!” 
I was furious and showed the quality of my temper to 
him for the first time. 


Have you refused them?” he asked, regarding me with 
kind of sneering amazement. 

‘No, I haven't refused anybody,” I cried, springing to 
my feet and walking swiftly toward the house. He did not 
follow. 

Scalping is worse than living by the sword, Joy,” he 
alled after me; “not asquare deal. And victims have been 
known to survive who accomplished strange vengeance!” 

During the next hour, lying face downward upon my 
bed in my dark room, I wept and took account of myself. 
I was no longer innucent of myself, That great guilt had 
ome upon me. No one who lives and thinks can escape 
itthis intimate knowledge of evil, real or potential, in the 
human heart. 

I knew that I had been faise to Emmet, whom I did not 
love at all. I knew that day by day I was being false to 
David, whom I did love, but to whom I refused to become 
engaged. And I knew clearly the reason why. Emmet’s 
fortune was made. He had inherited it. There was no 
doubt about it. But the fate of the promoter of the West 
Land Company still trembled in the balance. 
Still, I knew that the only reason I could even bear the 


Meadow 





impudently offensive courtship of Emmet was because 
| was sure of David. I lived upon the love of one while I 
angled for the proposal of the other. 

When I reached this astonishingly lucid view of myself 
and the situation, I sat up, brushed the hair from my eyes 
and stared across the room into the mirror, a shining sur- 
face in the mellow light streaming through the transom 
above the door, I saw there only the shadowy image of my 
face, blurred, marred, darkly distorted by refracted rays. 
it was teo nearly emblematic of my inner self. I ran to 
the switch and turned on the lights. Then looking over 
my shoulder again into the mirror, I addressed the rosy, 
tear-stained face it held between masses of tumbled golden 
nair 

‘Don’t be a goose. You must do the best for yourself. 
Nobody else will do it for you. Not love, certainly. Love 

a poor provider, they say.” 

I was not repentant. Women do not repent easily. It 
is a concession too damaging to their morals. It implies 
the admission that they have sinned. No decent woman 
knows how to do that. I was still decent enough; merely 
unscrupulous, merely in doubt about my hand. Uncertain 
which ecard to lead, vastly concerned to know whether I 
held trumps or not. 

We all have the eavesdropping instinct— brought it up 
with us from that ambushing existence we formerly lived in 
the jungle. We curb it, of course, by way of setting the 
proper example to others, not to overhear 
what we say to ourselves privately. But 
there is not a man on the streets who would 
not take advantage of it, if by some strange 
telepathy he could su idenly know the 
thoughts of those who passed him, even 
to the humblest beggar. He would never 


come to his destination. He would prowl 
all day, listening, listening, knowing that 
he was beyond suspicion of his crime, that 


he would not be compelled to pay the pen- 


alty of it by forfeiti the respect of his 





ellows. Nothing would drive him to cover 
but the realization that the beggar and 
every man and every woman who went by 
ilso read his thoughts. One moment of 
uc!. nakedness would send the most inno- 
cent flying from the face of man, as some 
of us who really do believe in omniscience 
sneak into agnosticism by way of taking 
refuge from the awful presence of God, 
Each would stand accused. None could 
bear it~ the electric flare of another's in- 


telligence in that Secret place—-deep as the 
t, narrow as the grave and dark as the 
heart of an 
Chis, I say, is what men would do. They 
muuld become herr dwelling in the 
ecret places of the earth, anywhere out of 
ight and out of the minds of other men. 
But not so women! The more they could 


liscover of each cher and of men, the more 


would they walk abroad todo it. Curiosity, 






that pale passion of the helpless, inspires 


for a thousand adventures, For a 





woman is the only being in this world who will stand out- 
side the sacred door of her own heart, where the spirit 
forbids that even she shall enter, and with her ear to the 
keyhole will not only eavesdrop her own deeper secrets, but 
record them, proclaim them by way of betraying the rest of 
her sex. Modesty forsakes her. Modesty is her garment, 
not her nature. 

This, I believe, is what I am doing now— betraying one 
Jey Marr. Put your ear to the keyhole. The story is only 
beginning. You will get the inside version of an outside 
situation all too familiar in society. I make no excuse; I 
even defend the action—this revelation. When we are 
known, even as we suspect others, light, the only true light, 
will have come in the world. There will be no need then 
for laws and governments. We shall fear the awful judg- 
ment of each too much, and walk correctly, softly and 
humbly accordingly. We shall refurnish our hearts with 
better motives and ambitions. It will be like stringing 
arclights in the darkest streets of a great city where vice 
and crime have before walked hand in hand. After that 
there is a change. Pale virtues step forth to take the air. 
Soberness and charity and peace become foot passengers in 
that thoroughfare. It is not such a bad thing to tell your 
own truth. It destroys you, but it may save others. 


vi 

HELD my place in the Vanity Fair of Millidge for two 

years, which is a year longer than the average belle 
blooms. A débutante is a kind of annual. Even if she does 
not fade she does not last among the fresher posies. 

At twenty-two I was far handsomer, more really beau- 
tiful than I had been at eighteen, and I was infinitely mere 
accomplished in the arts of social life. That, in fact, was 
the first disqualification I developed for the position I held 
I had become too adroit. I no longer acted upon impulse, 
those quick moods that show the elemental passions of 
human nature and prove sincerity. The very truth that 
I lived was a lie, now recognized by the other liars. I had 
earned a reputation for finesse. This is dangerous, even 
fatal. Nobody believes you when you speak. No one is 
sure you are really merry when you laugh. Your very tears 
are pearls of doubt. All are lines spoken in the play of the 
hour—the fine speeches so adequate, the laughter so finely 
modulated, and the tears. The younger girls have the 
advantage, because at first they do these same things 
naturally. 

Thus my fitness had become my unfitness. To succeed 
one must always be*able to change one’s réle and take 
another part gracefully. I had not that part offered me. 
I was not engaged to become anybody's wife. Not only 
that, but I discovered that I must give up the character 
I had obtained and played for the preceding two years. 
Mabel Leigh was now the belle of Millidge, a little wren of 












The Next Minute I Came Upon 
David Brock 


September 6, 1915 


a girl with a natural coyness that sent her tittering behind 
the primrose leaves of her own modesty upon every occa- 
sion. She merely peeped at her lovers and held them by 
this method. 

There were other changes even more direful to contem- 
plate. These were due to the fact that my heart was not 
the only stage manager working out details behind the 
scenes. No one man er woman ever gets a corner in the 
great theatricals of life. There are too many other man- 
agers who have controlling stock in that business. Your 
next-door neighbor may drop your curtain for you and take 
the center of the stage in the next act. 

This is what happened in my own case. The prepara- 
tions had been going forward for some time, not deliberately 
or spitefully, but inevitably, like the forces of nature. 

I remember well the day when for the first time the fear 
that I had lost my cue became conviction. It was early in 
November, a clear, sparkling afternoon, filled with a keen 
wind that carried the leaves before it from the elms, lifted 
them from the ground and sent them whirling past the 
library windows, like wreaths of yellow butterflies. I 
was seated alone inside by the fire, pretending to read, but 
the magazine lay in my lap folded over my fingers. I was 
wondering vaguely why no one had asked me to go to the 
football game at that moment in progress. The shouts of 
the players and spectators came to me faintly from the 
university campus, which lay back of our house. My young 
squires were squiring younger girls, I thought, smiling idly. 
It made no difference. 1 had never been interested in any 
of them. Still, I reflected, one missed the attention. My 
mind passed with a quicker, firmer grasp to other matters 
more important. 

If these two years had changed me they had made 
greater changes in David Brock. He was now one of the 
most accomplished men socially in the town and by all 
odds the most popular. He went everywhere and with 
anybody. That singular darkness, that strange intimation 
of unconquered forces in him, was no longer apparent. He 
did the usual things, golfed, danced, drank, flirted, and did 
them all better than those who had been born to these 
pastimes and indulgences. The way the twig is bent the 
tree will grow sounds like an axiom; but if there is a man 
in the world whose life does not contradict that proverb 
it is merely the accident of environment. Change that 
and you are apt to see a changed man. 

The change in David had been almost brilliantly rapid. 
I believe I was myself the barometer of it. He became the 
chameleon of my moods, courting me at first seriously, with 
the ardor and sincerity) of an honest and devoted man. 
Later, when he had acquired the more facile manner of a 
man of the world, when he saw and understood too clearly 
to cherish his first illusions either of me or of the company 
we both kept, he continued to court me lightly, almost 
facetiously, like one who still clung with a 
kind of amusement to one reality—the 
reality of first love. Neither of us under- 
stood that process of mind by which such 
realities become mere memories; but this 
is a law as inevitable as the law of change 
in matter. Nothing lasts asitis. Thegreat 
and small experiences, the most passionate 
loves and hatreds, all fade into the dim text 
of memory. They are those strange, in- 
visible mortalities in us that must put on 
immortality by perishing out of the present 
into the past. They belong to it as we 
belong to the dust. And they make it as we 
make that fertile soil from which other lives 
spring. So, since the science of meta- 
physics was no part of the course we took 
in social economics, neither David nor I 
anticipated what must happen or knew 
when it did happen. We had both become 
noths, singeing our wings in another flame, 
long before we suspected the tragedy that 
had overtaken us. 

Once late in that second summer, as we 
motored together along a fragrant country 
road, David turned to me and said: 

“Come, Joy, marry me. Bea good sport 
and take your chances for fortune with me.’ 

“But, David, it may be misfortune,” I 
replied, for I no longer concealed from him 
the reason I had for not accepting him. 

“And you are not willing to risk even misfortune— 
with me?” he asked soberly. 

“No, nor with any man. I've had enough of that. I 
want a change.” 

“That settles it!’ he said, beginning to speed the car. 

“No,” I protested, ‘only defers it.”’ 

“How many times have you refused me, Joy?’ 

“Never! I have only asked you to wait,” | insisted. 

“*Meaning that if I fail, you will not marry me at all” 
He laughed harshly 

“But you will not fail!” 

“Still, you are not sure enough of it to be willing to 
marry me.” 


Continued on Page 61 
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XxXIX 
LTHGUGH Marsh laughed at Byron's warning, 
he knew there was truth in what he had said, 





and he resolved to be discreetly independent 
ol organization 
was secure [or SIX years, 


influences in the Senate, where he 
and where he feit he could 
become so important that he could be reélected ever 
if the organization opposed him. He would re 

on the people and he t 


would be the people's frie 
Thespecial session opened. There 
was nothing for the Senate to do, for 

inder the Constitution 
bills in the House « 
} +7 


Representatives, and the tariff 


au reve 


originate 


must be introduced and passed t} 
before the Senate could take up t 
matter, 


except in a pre- 


liminary in the 
Finance 


Marsh, of course, 


way, 
Committee. 
was not 
the Finance 
He was too 
He had been 


committee 


a member of 
Committee. 
new lor that. 
given several 


piaces, some 


good, and 


the chairmanship of 


mall committee, in order 
that he might have his 
clerk and me 
other bits of 
fied 
highly. 
Finance Committee. 


The 


Congress provided a sup 





senator 
Paxton was on the 
new 


session of 


Mr 
Her 


plemental social season and 


Marsh continued her activitie 
musical mornings had been a 


She was continually in the so 


cess. 
cial columns of the newspapers, and 


she and Dorothy were refu 





and the f 
Mrs. Marsh felt they had arrived at 
tnat 


not go everywhere but could choose 


lew invitations here 


distinction where they need 


the occasions their presence would 


nonor. Elzey had submitted one or t tr ate legal pro- 
positions to Marsh, and he pent most of his time on those, 
while waiting for the actual work to begin in the Senate. 





Also he familiarized himself to some extent with tar 
matters, especiaily as they 





related to his own state, and had 





much correspondence on the subjects of wool, beet sugar 
and other agricultural products. He was a protectionist, 
of course, but felt that there might advantageously be 
reauctions in certain sche 

One day he presented his view to Senator Paxt« 


Don’t get that bug into your head, Jim,’’ Paxton 


advised, 





“The protective tariff is the mainstay of our countr 

Also,” and his eyes twinkled, “‘it is the maiz ours 
truly and many of my associates, and of the r on 
that centrols our great and glorious party—our Grand Old 


Party , as we affectionate ly reler to it for purposes of public 
consumption, I Suppose there w ‘ 
a tariff bill that is not political but is economic and 
» Senate. That 


Jim. If we fail to nurture 


will be 
scientific, but I hope not while 
would be 


a calamity, and pro- 


t 1 f 
tect and otherwise conserve our infant industries, how in 
blazes can our infant industries nurture and protect and 


otherwise conserve us? It will be a sad day for us if the 


tariff out of politics or take politics out ol he 
ff. However, 1 doubt if there is any 
And he laughed. 
Mr. Elzey came to town. “‘Senat 


take the 


tari 








a most dignified manner, “do you ev ke a terest 
financial matters? 

“In what way?” asked 

““T mean do you ever do y i he Street?’ 





“Oceasionally,’) said Marsh, wondering what he had 
in mind. 

“Well, if l wer res of Q. R.& D. 
There is likely to be a movement in that stock soon.” 


Who told you?” 


you! would buy a few sl 





> 


Marsh spoke to Rambo abcut 
isked Rambo. 
‘A chap named William R. Elzey.”’ 


ees 


“Let’s go to it!” exclaimed Rambo. “He's one of the 
big men in the Street, director ir 
How did o know him? 

‘I am doing some busines for him,” said Marsh. 

“You don’t tell me,” saii Rambo in e1 
‘Well, you certainly are ia soft if you have 
your staff.” 

They bought some Q. R. & D. on joint account, and 
made enough out of it to enable Marsh to buy Mrs. Marsh 


I don’t know how many 


corporations. you come t te 


dent admiration, 


that man on 


By Samuel G. B 
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the electric ! eshe had been wa g fc 
time Also Marsh } ym s that had bee 
g over. ‘J ) r three es after that |} ‘ 
Marsh when to } 1} toc} ind Marsh found | 
knew what he was ta ng about, Moreover El ze 
Ma s} whe! i « t ti t 4 rhe ] t? f 
‘ 
or M rs ca ‘ é rood i ; y the ‘ 
the pri I ers e ¢ i ‘ 
there He put ir orde ry telep! ‘ 
) * sa : wr Paxton to Mars) it é 
iM € et ne the Se! ‘ } I 
ind lumbe i the cher che é 
W ‘ M 

? t re I t SOT t I it t I 1 t ‘ 
t people a ‘ eed some speeches fror 
} ( im] Great opport for . 
Great oF 1Y : 

Marsh studied ste« 1 lumber and wool i the 
Cal he lle He JUICK Mind, knew ¢ j ‘ 
ol the riff, ar e felt he would be able t » cope will 
op] n sena i v to the public that the 
o! our r gine the p osperity ol our pe ple 
we ‘ e ve es of these justries thems« 
depe ied on the rete n ol a proper measure of pr 
tion on them. © Paxton thought the old rates or rats 
S le } er would flice 

When the re ed the Senate there was long ds 
Marsh was put to the front : cequitted hims« ‘ 
a One day Elzey came to see hin 

ator Marsh,” he said I trust ! e give 
yr o Abe abs« r ece 5 g he t 
asked Marsh. 
The ind t T st perish unle ve get 
of pr e¢ iv loreig com pe t 
* said Marsh, “‘the Steel Trust sells ste« 

rland, delivered, for several dollars less a t 
sells steel rails at. home 

Oh,” said Elz ng his hand, “that is an arg 
of our enemies. It nothing to do with the case. | 
thinking of the American workingman and the Amer 
consumer, not of the foreign consumer. I shall hope t 
a speech from you on the subject advocating a hig 
duty, or rather susta ng tne action in that direct 
understand the Finance Committee will propose 

Marsh wondered why Elzey was so solicitous about st 
and recalled that Elzey was a consumer of steel rails ir 


capacity as receiver operating the bankrupt railroad 
which Marsh was an attorney. He looked in the 


of Direct it William R. 





anda discovered 
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him, for he was sure Dorothy would 
omebody. He 


yme back engaged to 
which one of the young 


hdnt know 





‘ t would be nd he had vision 
of them proposing to her in relay 
«sedi was he with her charms. 

One moment he was certain one of 

em W win her, the next he assured 





self that she would repulse them 


He brooded over the situation until 


rain refused to work, and he took 

lonely excursions in his motor 

mat, relieving his feelings by driving 

hat inoffensive marine structure to 
he full limit of its speed 

As a return for the camping enter- 

tainment, which had proved a very 


le outing, the girls in the party 


enjoya 

ted Dorothy to come East in the 
itter part of August and join a house 
party at Watch Hill. Mrs. Marsh was 
ghted because young Wheeldon was 
company. When he 


learned of these pl ins 





to be one of the 
Tom Darlington 
contemplated suicide and other rash 
things, but finally compromised on ask 
ng Dorothy to go out with him in his 
motor boat 

Dorothy did not tell her mother of 
this invitation, which she had accepted 
with alacrity. Much to her surprise 
Tom proved himself a moody and dis- 
traught companion. He talked little 
ind tinkered much with his engine. 

“You are not very amiable,” pouted 
Dorothy. 

‘Who could be amiable with you 
running round after that young fool of 
1 Wheeldon?” inquired Tom sulkily. 

‘Why, Tom Dariington, that’s a story. I haven’t been 
running round after Mr. Wheeldon. We're just good 
friends, that’s all.’ 

Looks like it, doesn’t it,” exclaimed Tom—“ with you 
going camping with him, and now going off to some party 
Rhode Island where he will be constantly with you?” 

i couldn’t help going camping with him and you know 
t,”’ protested Doroth “Mamma fixed that up. And 

hy shouldn't I go East and have some fun, I should like 
to know? . 

*W hy not? 
Of course I don’t count 





inquired Tom with elaborate sarcasm. 
And why should I when there’s 
i millionaire’s son round?” 

‘Don't talk that way, Tom,” pleaded Dorothy; “you 
know it isn't so.” 

How do | know it isn’t so?”’ he asked, seeing his advan 
tage and pressing it What encouragement have you ever 
riven me, I'd like to know?” 

Dorothy did not give him any answer for some moments; 
then looking up at him shyly, with eyes that smiled into 
she put her little hand into his big grimy one. “ Do 
ou want to marry me, Tom?” she asked. 
‘Dol want to marry you?’’shouted Tom. ‘“ Do I wantto 
marry you? Why, dear. I've asked you a hundred times.” 
‘Well,’ she laughed, blushing and moving off a little, 
why not ask me again?” 
In one bound Tom was on his knees beside her, both her 
hands crushed in his, his honest eyes pleading up at her. 
Will you?” he said. “ Will you, sweetheart? Oh, I love 
ou, Dorothy Lleve you! I love you!” 
And then, because he read her answer in her eyes, he 
kissed her 
Fifteen minutes later the boat ran up against the bank 
ind grounded there. But the young people in the stern sat 
on undisturbed 
xXx 
| y YROTHY was the first to realize that it was growing 
late. For the next half-hour Tom struggled in mud 
ind slime, his shves and stockings off and his trousers rolled 
up to his knees, to get the boat’s nose off the shore. She 
had bumped on firmly, although the engine had been at 
low speed and the boat going slowly when she ran ashore, 
and for some time Tom shoved and pulled with no result. 
Dorothy watched his struggles with concern at times and 
Finally the boat was 
ifloat again, and Tom headed for home at top speed, for it 
was getting late. 


na 


laughing unconcern at other times 


On the way they planned their future. Their engage- 
ment, they decided, sl ould be kept secret until Dorothy 
came of age, and then they would be married whether Mrs. 
Marsh consented or not. Dorothy saw Tom twice more 
before she left for Watch Hill and promised faithfully to 
vrite to him every day 

‘Write something,” pleaded Tom; “even if it’s just 
1 love you,’ it will help.” 

But Dorothy, who liked to write, did better than that. 
She sent Tom long letters, full of comment on the fashion- 
ible affairs she attended and the fashionable folk she saw, 

ilways there was a last paragraph that Tom read first, 


“There's No Use Making 
a Scene, Mother. Tf 
Love Him and I'm 
Going to Marry Him" 





in which she told him sweetly and sincerely that she loved 
him. And young Darlington spent all his spare time writ- 
ing to Dorothy. He threw aside the news and gossip of 
Morganville as unworthy of his attention, and devoted 
himself to impressing on her the depth and enduring quali- 
ties of his love. He used up every simile for eternity and 
durability, and every word of endearment that he could 
think of, and ransacked love stories for new terms in which 
to express his adoration. One day Dorothy was astonished 
to receive a transcription of the love letter in Marion 
Crawford's Dr. Claudius, modified to suit Morganville 
and Darlington conditions, but breathing all the passion of 
that remarkable epistle. Tom was putting his whole soul 
into his writing, as well as the souls of other writers, and 
Dorothy thought his letters wonderful. She decided that 
when they were married he must try to write a novel. 

Young Wheeldon was at the Watch Hill houseparty, but 
quite unconscious of Mrs. Marsh’s designs on him. He 
took Dorothy as his partner when it was his turn, and was 
polite and affable, but nothing more. Dorothy went with 
one young man and another and had a very good time. 
She was in Morganville for a few weeks before she and her 
mother returned to Washington to open the house, and 
spent most of her time devising ways and means to see Tom, 
which was becoming more and more difficult. Mrs. Marsh 
had suspicions concerning him and she voiced them once or 
twice, but Dorothy fibbed prettily, and did her best to put 
her mother’s mind at rest. She did not quite succeed, 
however, and Mrs. Marsh left for Washington determined 
to do her utmost to push the Wheeldon alliance. 

The session passed quickly and rather quietly. Mrs. 
Marsh gave several distinguished entertainments, and suc- 
ceeded in pruning a few more undesirables from her list and 
adding a few more desirables. Marsh made two great 
speeches upholding organization contentions, and was a 
most conspicuous senator despite his short service. Ordi- 
narily a new senator is not active or considered of much 
importance for a year or two after his advent in the digni- 
fied upper house, and usually the older senators resent it if 
he is; but it was different in the case of Marsh and had 
been from the start. The organization had to have Marsh, 
for they needed his talents as an advocate, the old wheel- 
horse Dodson, who had been put up for the work Marsh 
was doing for ten or fifteen years, having retired. So 
Marsh, instead of remaining in obscurity for his year or 
two, came to the front at once, thereby gaining much 
newspaper acclaim as a rising young statesman who had 
risen through sheer ability assoon as he had an opportunity. 

Marsh realized perfectly well that he would have been 
one of the rank and file for two or three sessions at least 
without organization support, albeit he might have forced 
himself to the front on independent lines, for every senator 
can do exactly what he pleases in that regard. However, 
he liked the comment. It pleased him to hear some one 
say: “There goes Senator Marsh, the great orator,” as he 
passed a group of tourists. And he took his orders and 
played his part and reaped his rewards. He was well in the 
confidence of the leaders. The Senate oligarchy, headed 
by one great, powerful, masterful man, had five other 
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members. Next to these came the met 
like Marsh, who were of but not exact] 
in that governing board, and after thes: 
the senators who voted as the wer 
told and demanded their share of what 
ever was going. 

Marsh had supreme faith in his abil 
ities, and in the place he could com- 
mand for himself, and looked forward 
to being the real leader, or, if not that 
at least to having a place in the inner- 
most circle. Elzey was liberal with 
market information. The Atlas Land 
Company paid a big dividend. Paxton 
engineered one or two other schemes and 
Marsh made a good deal of money, 
and began the recess with forty or fift 
thousand dollars clear. He wanted to 
be rich. He wanted to be independent. 
He tried to argue himself into the feel- 
ing that when he had enough money he 
could be independent, but he knew 
better, for every dollar he made was an 
added link in the chain that bound him 
to the leaders who were using him for 
their own purposes. 

Mrs. Marsh pursued Wheeldon assid- 
uously. She set snares of all sorts for 
him, but that wary young man was not 
to be caught, nor did Dorothy help her 
mother in the slightest degree. She was 
polite to Wheeldon, just as she was 
polite to all other amiable young men, 
and every day she wrote at least one 
letter to Tom Darlington. 

Presently Mrs. Marsh had her sus- 
picions concerning Tom Darlington 
confirmed. Being a wise and clever 

woman, she said nothing, for she knew 
that if she openly opposed the match the probabilities were 
that Dorothy and Tom would run away and get married, 
and that was the last thing she wanted. She waited until 
she returned to Washington in the fall, when she mapped 
out a new line of campaign. She would drop Wheeldor 
she decided, and center her efforts on a young Englishman 
named Vickers, of good family and with money, who was 
spending the winter in Washington and had the advantage 
of Embassy introductions. The Englishman was slow jof 
wit, and he was amazed at the attentions showered upon 
him by Mrs. Marsh, who exerted herself to be most attrac 
tive whenever he was in her company. Dorothy for her 
part paid scant attention to him or to her mother’s change 
of tactics. Her mind was full of many things those days 
things that had to do with an approaching birthday and 
a piece of news that would soon be made public. 

One night, at a dinner-for the young people given by 
Mrs. Marsh in honor of two or three of the most fashior 
able buds of that season, the young Englishman, who had 
been maneuvered into almost exclusive company wit! 
Dorothy by the extremely capable Mrs. Marsh, revolted 
and went home as soon as he could with propriety. Dorot} 
had no part in this, but Mrs. Marsh thought she had. 

“Dorothy,” she said that night when the guests had 
left, “‘I consider your conduct this evening quite inex- 
cusable.”’ 

“What do you mean, mother?” asked Dorothy, amazed. 

“T mean that you are defying my expressed wishes by 
snubbing that poor Mr. Vickers tonight. He was so 
uncomfortable that he left before any of the others.”’ 

“What a calamity!” murmured Dorothy. 

“Dorothy,” said Mrs. Marsh coldly, “I cannot under- 
stand your attitude in this matter. You know it is your 
duty to marry a man who can offer you both position and 
wealth, not only for your own sake, but for your father’s 
and mine as well. I have spent much time and effort in 
having you meet.desirable young men and giving you a: 
opportunity to see something of them, and you have done 
absolutely nothing to help me.” 

Then, overcome apparently at the thought of her 
daughter's ingratitude, Mrs. Marsh indulged in a few tear 

Dorothy steeled herself for the encounter. She realized 
the time had come to have things out with her mother. 

“But, mother,” she explained, “I do not want to marry 
Mr. Vickers any more than I wanted to marry Mr 
Wheeldon, and neither Mr. Vickers nor Mr. Wheeldon has 
theslightest desire to marryme. And besides—mother,« ' 
I am engaged already.”” Her heart was beating furiously 
as she spoke, but she tried very hard to appear calm. 

For a moment Mrs. Marsh was too dumfounded to 
speak. Then: 

“You are engaged?” she repeated blankly, her voice 
trailing off to a wail. “To whom?” 

“Tom Darlington.” 

Mrs. Marsh once more resorted to tears, but from behind 
the handkerchief that she pressed to her face she eyed 
Dorothy narrowly to see how much in earnest she was. 
That young woman sat straight in her chair, looking very 
proud, very defiant and very indignant. 
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“There’s no use making ascene, mother,” she announced. manner, and questioned him at len 


“IT love him and I’m going to marry him, whether you like connection 















































{ i ll expectations, and ue « . t \N ‘ 
{ it or not.”” That ended the interview. gave/an elaborate party for Dorothy at which her engag: back the 1 Brux H 
> « When he got home that night Marsh found his wife in ment was announced Certair I e he ‘ \ 
‘ her room, sobbing nervously, her maid bathing her temples Mrs. Marsh prepa the press notices of the party tl She ery iz 
j ‘ with cologne. appeared in the socie columns. She gave a detailed list one em t ‘ | 
He knew something distressing had happened, but of those present, spoke of the many flowers and engas 
s couldn’t imagine what it was, and after some tender sym- ment presents received, and conferred on the world t XXX! 
: pathy and a few discreet and tactful assurances of his love information cones g Mr. Thomas Darling the pro —— eX ee years 1 “4 ‘ 
' : and support, went to his own room to await the de velop- spective groom: Mr.’ ymas Darlingt who ts to marr t I | Mars! ‘ 
} ments of the morning. Miss Marsh, is a direct descendant of the David Darling t te, | reel 
Next morning Mrs. Marsh was pale but calm. She had tons of Massachusetts, an old and wealthy family Mr Marsh gr 
| : her breakfast in her room, as was her custom, and sent her Darlington is by profession a civil engineer, and at present = gre ere “ 
} maid to ask Marsh if he would come to her at ten o'clock. holds a responsible position with the R. R. & T. Railroad. candidate f eside M 
j f She was reclining in a bi air in most becoming negligée He has a wide reputation ar g railroad officials as one of valuable to the Senate 
if , when Marsh came in. the leaders in his profession and undoubtedly has a brilliant reward. At the gyre 
i ‘ “What is it, dear?"’ he asked tenderly, for he saw at career before hir re er fror ‘ ‘ 
\ once that something was really on her mind om Darlingt« ed s when he rv hat, | eg ' Elze 
' “Oh, James,” she said, on the verge of tears again Dorothy put her arms round his neck and whispered the railroad and Marsh’s fee te ‘ 
i “Dorothy is engaged!” “Why not?” give t the sugges | 
l “Good!” exclaimed Mars} I'm glad of it! Who is the The wedding was a grand affair. The president and his I e Senate, a era 
‘ j lucky chap?” wile went to the « irch ceremo! ind sent a big bouquet ol oOLlT road t j ‘ 
- 5 Mrs. Marsh changed immediately into the socially flowers from the White House conservatories to the bride tion t ‘ pe ne 
.- § ambitious woman. The president's daughter was at the breakfast receptior tead of the fi le ‘ 
4 “I regret your attitude,” she said ix ‘I had great as was nearly all of Washington's best official, diplomati the public wa et 
; plans for Dorothy, great ambitions. I sought to make her army, navy and residential society ersgavehaila clk wre r M 
\ ' one of the social leaders of Washington. I desired her to column to the affair, with pictures of the bride and groom tion tor several year H ct ties « 
/ ; take her proper place in exclusive circ les, and now she tells and Mrs. Marsh, alt! gh she could not heip regretting airect Att Pax 
me she intends to marry a common railroad employee of that the groom was not Wheeldon or Vickers or perhaps ar but one day he 1 he 4 
no family and no wealth.” officer the army or navy, was mably content. If the business producer M é 
“Tom Darlington?” asked Marsh. d remained a joubt in the mind of pe n thecor n, he deserve ‘ M 
rT r socia at e list i guests at ne huret greed t He ‘ 
“But, Molly, Tom Darlington is from one of the best the breakfast and the reception must have convinced the | gations to Pay 
families in New England, although he was born in the’ skeptical that she had arrived. Tom Darlington had been mad ‘ ‘ 
West, and he will have plenty of money some day. Besides, When Marsh was looking over her list of guests he saw he and D tt 1? ve 
he’s an honest manly young fellow and he is a comer n the the name of the former Cabinet woman who had snubbed Morg ‘ ‘ 
railroad world.” Mrs. Marsh in her first season. This woman had left Was! had a baby boy, the id Ma 
Mr . Marsh listened intently. ~-. idon’t mean tosay he gton when her husband retired from office put wa ( gust I ted tf b> iM r 
is of the Darlington family of Massachusetts?" she asked. spending the winter there. Washingto: that he might be ne he M 
’ “David Darlington is his grand continued her 
father, if that’s what you mean.” one i the leade 
“And that far has money?’ ‘ e. 5 
““No end of it.’ e Mm ‘ ‘ 
Mrs. Marshsighed. ‘‘ Well,’’shesaid, ; ; : 
4 “perhaps it isn’t so bad as I feared. _ . W 
Leave me now, James, I must think the extre ‘ 
things out e gue e exc 
Marsh kissed her and went out. He the food ‘ 
found Dorothy downstairs, pale and ed at 
anxious, ere f ‘ ‘ 
“Oh, popsy,” she said, “have you for ne 
seen od ‘ I ‘ ‘ i ‘ | ‘ 
‘I have,” he answered; “and cheer At ‘ . p 
up, it will all come out right! ew, 
‘““What did you tell her? ‘ 
“*I told her that young man ol yours ne ‘ 
isn’t a half bad chap, and a lot of other ec 
things. You go to her later in the day ' : 
and cuddle her a little, and you'll find 
she’ll not only consent, but will give 
you a wedding that will make the eyes . : ‘ 
t of these other girls pop right out on At tl ‘ ‘ 
their cheeks.” é 
It was three o'clock that afternoon ‘ ‘ t 
before Mrs. Marsh and Dorothy had W ‘ 
their meeting. In the meantime Mrs. 
Marsh had had her hair dressed, her 
manicure and her masse ise had been in, . . . 
and she was ready for her day. She sent ‘ *” 
ior Dorothy, who had been wandering I ‘ ed { . 
about the house and had written threes the . A 
’ letters to Tom, telling him in the first on ( t 
one that possibly she would telegraph 
} him to come and get her; in the next 
begging him to dismiss any such pre- po ‘ ‘ 
posterous idea from his mind, and in ee Athy eae 
: the third asking him on what train he ‘ 
would arrive. ‘ 
The interview went off much better e ek 
than Dorothy had dared to hope. Mrs. . ‘ ewe 
‘ Marsh was gentle and considerate, and . ‘ 
after half an hour’s talk consented tothe ‘ . 
| match. W hereupon Dorot} y sent the ‘ 
‘ butler scurrying to the telegraph office 
‘ with a telegram to Tom, which read: H 
Why don’t you hurry? Love. 
DOROTHY. ; 
{ 


This message threw young Darlington 
into eestasies of delight and paroxysms 
of woe simultaneously, for he fancied 
all manner of things, from a demand or 
Dorothy’s part for an elopement, to a 
plot by Mrs. Marsh tomarry her daugh 
ter by force to one of her social favorites. 
He took the first train to Washington 
and Dorothy met him at the station. 
Mrs. Marsh was cordial in a reserved Fifteen Minutes Later the Boat Ran Up Against the Bank and Grounded There Continued on Pag 
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The Governor of New York 


TT. ENTY-THREE years ago William Sulzer was elected 
o the } 


ie New York Legislature, and he was reélected four 
" ive times. He was then elected to Congress and 





1 eight times in succession. He then ran for gov 
ernor and received more than two hundred thousand votes 
ever his next highest competitor. 

Fifteen times Mr. Sulzer submitted himself to the investi 
gation and candid judgment of his fellow-citizens, and as 
many times they duly stamped him with their approval 
In all human probability he would have finished his term 
ny with unimpaired eligibility for the further suf 





frages of hi ountrymen if he had not quarre led with some 
olitical allies who are much worse than he is. 
e outcroppings of that quarrel lose him several tec] 
al points in the game. For example he can scarce] 
repeat his edifying criticisms of last winter upon the stoc 
exchange without provoking a grin; but he is still the 
average organization politician he always has been—still 
able to wave \ ou the gran 1 old banner of hi: party and yearn 
for the toiling masses, 
} r the political history of the Empire 
f 


for the last twenty years we see no reason to Suppose 


Glancing back ove 





ate 
that New York will improve on its choice of Sulzer at the 


next election. Heis admirably equipped for a rdle demanded 
by the cor dition of polities in New York and a good many 





other place In spite of a foible for the stock market 
still just the kind of a candidate for those who never 
ratch a ticket. 


Inevitable Lobbying 


\ Y member of either House of Congress may intro- 
4 duce a bill vitally affecting any business. If there 
‘ 


© be a possibility of the bill’s passing, persons 
engaged in the affected business will naturally and 
properly wish to be heard about it. Often the official 


eems 


opportunities for a hearing will be inadequate. Committee 
meetings to receive evidence and argument may be scan- 


tily attended; m rs of the committee come and go 





as other duties call them. 
After the hearing entirely new matter may be incorpo- 


z 
rated in the bill 4 written communication must take its 





of mail that pours upon Congress. 
Ciiter the be t pr cil il re yurce of the affected business 
n unoflicial interviews with member which, of course, 
) nyvir x 
Lobbying is usually vicious n proportior to the secrecy 
t surrounds lhe popular objection to all lobbying 
ipon two assumptions, neither of which is warranted 
act st, that Congress comprises a representation 
the whole country and all its legitimate interests; 
mynd, that legislators always know what they are about. 
w congressmen have trustworthy knowledge of all the 
nesses in their districts; still fewer can pretend to 


ter the subject-matter of every bill they are asked to 


In every state legislature the same situation exists. 
How far astray a state may go in legislating upon a com- 
atively familiar business is shown by Missouri's fire- 


ance law, the most Er JE tionable clause of which the 


attorney-general has recently declared void in order to 
induce the insurance companies to return to that state. 

Any business should have a hearing upon any bill that 
affects it. Often there is no adequate method of getting 
a hearing except by lobbying. More care in the preparation 
and introduction of bills would be the best remedy. 





The Day of Opportunity 


NE exceptional thing about J. P. Morgan was that he 

inherited an ample fortune, for nearly all the great 
business successes in this country have been made by men 
who began poor. The fact is well known, and the stock 
explanation is that men of Morgan’s generation started 
when opportunity was free; natural resources had not 
been cornered; business was not dominated by great 
organizations. 

What of this generation, however? Go round Wall 
Street, among the railroads, into any lair of Big Business, 
and find the men under fifty who hold the best jobs— who 
are making themselves most felt—who are most up and 
coming. We do not pretend to have taken a census, but 
we venture to say that among these men you will find few 
who stepped into their positions from the alleged vantage- 
ground of a fortune. Probably you will find more college 
men and, on the whole, an early stage of material well- 
being higher than that of the Rockefellers and Carnegies; 
but most of the middle-aged and younger men who have 
success today made it with their own two fists and brains. 

The middle-aged president of a corporation having a 
number of very rich stockholders was asked: ‘“‘ Doesn't it 
make you nervous to see the sons and nephews ol your big 
stockholders coming in here? One of them will get your 
job pretty soon.” He replied: “I don’t care a rap whose 
son a man is! What makes me nervous is to see a young 
chap come in here who looks as though he might be able to 
think faster than I can.” 

For the exceptionally able, opportunity never was freer. 
The game is still set for the strong man to win. But the 
exceptionally able are necessarily few. No one need bother 
about them. They will take care of themselves. It is the 
rank and file that need bothering about. 


The Short Crop 


AST year’s corn crop exceeded three billion bushels; but, 
4 as the price fell, producers got no more for it than for 
the preceding crop of two and a half billion bushels. Within 
a month drought caused the price of corn to advance 
twenty per cent; but the Government estimated the 


i 
lL. 


reduction in yield at only ten per ce 
Time out of mind farmers have faced this paradox of 
getting more money by producing little than by producing 
much, In 1679 and 1680 Virginia tobacco crops were 
superabundant and prices fell to a point where a year’s 
yield would barely clothe the family. In 1681 and 1682 
the As embly, was urged to stop tobacco plat ting. When 
the last attempt failed mobs of pla 
right and left. Hundreds of plantations were laid waste. 
Colonial militia suppressed the mobs, three ringleaders 


ters destroyed crops 


were hanged, and a law was passed making plant cutting 
high treason, punishable with death and confiscation. 

In the_ansuing two hundred and thirty years we have 
rot improved much except In the r 
and hanging —upon those crude attempts to trim the bal- 
ance between producer and consumer. Last y 


inor details of 





ur’s average 
corn yield to the acre was under thirty busliels. It might 
easily have been forty. If it had been prices would have 
fallen below the cost of production. 

In short, in a good year we could easily pro 
plus that would carry us tidily through a bad 
if farmers did produce any such surplus in a good year we 
would requite their pains by bankrupting them. When a 
bad year comes we see that asurplus carried over from good 
years would be convenient; but the penalty of producing 
any important surplus is bankruptcy for the producer 
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ear: hit 


qauce a sur- 
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Leisurely Legislators 


HE banking bill has been improved since its text was first 
published. The amendments that have been acce 
so far show an openminded and conciliatory spirit, from 





which one may draw good auguries of aJaw that will finally 


be quite acceptable to the banks and very beneficial 
public. 





Every mention of the subject in the Senate sofar, however, 
has provoked opposition to any consideration of banking 
legislation at this session. The subject is a difficult one, say 
the objectors; senators must have much more time to study 
it; there must be ampler opportunity for debate. 

Five years have elapsed since Congress created the 
National Monetary Commission, which collected from the 
entire commercial world the most extensive library of per- 
tinent information on banking and currency that was ever 
undertaken. Unofficial reports and discussions appear- 
ing continuously in all sorts of public prints during the 
last five years make up an eyen more extensive literature 


on th ject. It is discouraging.to hearthat the Senate 
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is so far behind all intelligent laymen who have any 
interest whatever in the subject that it is not even ready 
to begin considering it! 

Senator Owen calculates that it will take a year after 
the passage of the bill to put the new system into operation; 
and the bill itself provides that thereafter three years 
shall elapse before the final reserve requirements come 
into force. 

We hope the president will succeed in prodding the 
Senate into action this year. 





Banks for Farmers 


ENATOR OWEN announces that his committee has 
already given much attention to the subject of agri 
cultural banking, and by the end of the year will present a 


bill to establish banks especially for farmers. 

The Glass-Owen Bill provides that country banks may 
lend on farm mortgage; but the loan must not exceed half 
the value of the land or run for more than nine months; 
and no bank must lend more than a quarter of its capital or 
land. That is as far, certainly, as a commercial bank can 
safely gO; yet a nine-months loan on the land does a 
farmer little good, for it takes a farm about ten years to 
pay for itself. 

In short, the farmer’s need for credit is different from 
that of the merchant. He engages in long-time operations. 
A whole year elapses from crop to crop. More than two 


years pass before the cow’s duplicate stands in her place. 


To build up a rundown soil is a matter of from three to five 
years; but when the farmer's product is once made there 
is always a market for it. He has no unfashionable goods 
to carry over. Give him sufficient time and he can liqui- 
date. He needs lor g-term credits, such as are not expedient 


in commercial bankir g. 


Unscientific Charity 


ONG ago we learned that we must not give indiscrimi- 


7 nately, handing coins to unidentified be gyars, beca 


that wasted the money and confirmed them in mendicancy 
that charity, to be effectual, must be scientific Latt riy 
we have been learning that a good deal of scientific char 
has no science about it, except in the name; ‘that it 
vastly wasteful and scandalously ineffectual. 

Ina single city a dozen or a score of competing org 
izations beat over one another's trails, making the word 


charity synonymous with nuisance to the benevolent, a 











absorbing a larg: the collections in al 
expenses. Some ol irities have beet no 
better than private grafts, for half their collecti t 
the collector 

Clevela: it le t, has changed that, and Chicago 
way of changing it. Experience indicates that a u | 
organization Will raise more money In a given ¢ ty tna 
a dozen or a score of independent organizations, working a 
cross purposes 

The ma é 
tne n tl tine 
fact that an u t 
will go to the « y 

is true W i ed 

ri The t 
really unfortu | 
equal taxauio ne 
untort ne 1 unified narity orga itio r 





The Gentle Jingoes 


Weeaneron dispatches express a low opinion of 
Huerta. He does not represent the people of Mexico. 


we read; he seized the government by fraud; | 


probably privy to the murder of his predecessor. 


Suppose this irresponsible and disreputable person had 


t 
pulled the nose of that estimable citizen of Minnesota, Jo} 
Lind! Should we have been obliged to whip Mexico, at 


cost of many thousand dead and wounded Americans a 








many million dollars produced by the toil of a laborious 
population? If Huerta is the n he is represente 
to be could any possible act the honor of tl 
United States? 

Frederick the Great’s unfortunate talent for sarcasti 
personalities helped to bfing ‘armed Europe dow 
Prussia. William the Thirds impolitic jest about tl 


French king’s old mistress and young minister whetted 


kingdom’s vengeance. We say those days of personal g 
ernment are passed—-even in Russia; but in the strains 
relations with Mexico how muct hang on @ pure 





personal exhibition of bad manners! How triv 
might precipitate a war that both peoples were 
avoid! How light a breath might condemn thousa 


to death and disability! 





It is a consideration of the dire nature of such a catastro- 


‘ 


phe and the slenderness of the thread upon which the pos 


sibility hangs that makes us yearn, in the most pa 


S +? ‘ > r trueulent utter . 
pir t Line yi every truculent utterance 
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MUSTACHE is 
what you 
choose to 

make it Almost 
every man the 

raw materials at his 
command, and he can 

cut them or cuddle 
them as he sees fit. 
Some men beat their 
mustaches savagely 

+4 back into their upper 
refusing them 
growth, shave them 
remorselessly once or 
twice a day and never 
let a hair of them see 
the light of day. 
Other men coax and 
cajole their mus- 
taches to emerge, pet 
them, pamper them, 
protect them, and 
the resultant 
hirsute effects in the 
lights of artistic 
achievements. 

, But not all 
artistic. 
Some are stubby and 


has 


lips, 


view 


mus- 
taches are 
Now and Again We Encounter 
1 

a Feat in Facial Foliage some are scraggly 
and some are simply 
encounter a work of 


accomplishment in 


unmowed hair. Now and again we 
Superior excelle nee, an 
making, a feat 
mustache of the Honorable Thomas J. Walsh, senator from 
Montana. 


the Senate, and never has there been so ebon an emblem 


mustache- 


in facial foliage, and one of these is the 
It is the most ornate and orgulous mustache in 
hung on a statesman’s face since the historic day when the 


late Senator Stewart, of Nevada, inadvertently 
foot or so of his beard to drop into the 


allowed a 
inkstand 


his desk and thinking 


while 


he was leaning despondently on 


despairing thoughts of 


the Crime of °73. 
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- WHOS WHO-AND WHY 


Serious and Fri 


mous 
+ 


He was a senator 
from Montana. 


Very well; he proceeded to be a senator iro 


before he had been at the (¢ 
associates and most of his poli 
for what he is, a strong 
industry and of much ability, 
faculty for concentration that 


down 


addition to the majority, albei 
disconcerted some of his party 


Usually the man 


connecting himself from the concentration. 


Walsh. 
able—is his faculty for grasping 
before him, for looking into the 
and then apparently dismissing 


result is always there ready to be called 


at any time. 
sheep-raising companies ope 
to one of those meetings of 


affairs of the organization 


time there is a meeting he 


details of the business than the men who have cd 


else but manage its affairs in the lapse 


Rough on Contract Jokers 


JECENTLY the citiz 
hotel on one side of t} 

which marks the line of Last ¢ 
millions in gold were taken ou 
was the lawyer for the 


the contractor making the 


before the board to discuss the contract 


the reading of the paper 









mal 
was signed the contractor said 


“Our firm has been doing b 


country for eighteen years 


friend over there is the first lawyer I have butt 


1] 
who caught all the jokers 





It is an 


serious 


intense and 
mustache and 
Senator Walsh is an in- 
tense and serious man. 
Those 


could 


who know hin 
never in any cif 
cumstances think of hin 
with anything frivolous 


ng from tl 


and not! 





dade pent 


rnest lace 





eu 

does. As in everything 
} } } - 

else, when the senator 


determined to cultivate 
a mustache he conce! 


trated on tha 


tion, and produced w! 


culliva 


must 


hirst rank 


inevitably take 
among all the 
our sena- 
He never 


ng by halves. 


lambrequins 
tors affect 
does anyth 


When he likes a man he 
likes him, and when he 
hates a manhe hates him. 
So, too, withhiswork. He 
is so thorough he makes 
you wonder and so eff 
cient he makes you gasp. 
There 
tion to judge t 
ator by his little facial 
foible when he came to 
Ww ashington last Marc} 
but that 
pelled. He hadn't 
in Washington very long 


Was a disposi- 


was soon dis- 


bee! 


before his colleagues dis- 
covered that he is a mar 
who knows what he 
knows, and who knows a 
heap. Further, he ha 
the courage of his know] 
edge and his conviction 


and lacks both stagefright 





self - consciousne 





and 





Mother 


“I'm Geing Back to 











lous Facts About 
the Near Great 


aa 


a mar 


who concentrates hz 


His most remarkable attribute 








He is a stockholder a1 





directors 
Wher 
plete knowledge of the workings of the company 


knows more a 


e croo} 


ance Guich where 


compan 


lowe 





ly phrases stricken out After the 
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Rip Van Winkle in Business—By Edward M. Woolley 


THe 





a ae 





‘ After Twenty Years I Was at Last on the Road of Real Endeavor 


pACK in my boyhood days in Stony Bend I never 
B dreamed of becoming a Pullman conductor. I can- 
- not remember that I had any particular ambition 
hen except to get very rich and have everything I wanted. 
This harmful yearning was fostered by our Fighting Six 
Club, with its ims I suppose most boys 
have played at being pirates and that sort of thing, and 
pparently no harm has come of it. Still I can trace back 

that boyhood society of ours, with its fantastic hidden 
reasure and Captain Kidd doings, my hope that fortune 
might come to me without work on my part 

At any out a definite vocation, but 
ip to the time 1 was twenty-one left my personal 
After I quit school I worked for a 


ry got store in Stony 


iginative exploits. 


rate ! failed to pict 
activities 





time ina 
then 
secured a 
twenty-five dollars a 


is Donald Randall. My 


Bend; 


a wagon shop and finally 


home town, 
year 
lerkship in our village post-office at 


i 
My name, ! 


ther died when I wa 


should say, 
sa child 
In Chicago my mother had a cousin who was a doctor of 


ome lo 


al prominence, and one day I wrote to him, asking 
vhether he could get me work in that city. He responded 
the Pullman 
could get me in there through one 


it onee, inclosed an application blank of 


Company, and said he 
it executives he knew. 

from the 
I was really 

ed at the ease with which the thing had gone through. 

There othing like having a pull!” I said to Hen 
Hogan, who was clerking in the Stony Bend Exchange 
Rank. By this time the boys of our old Fighting Six were 
Fred Hastings was in Chicago, Bob 
Nebraska or Wyoming, and Buf Southern 
My departure would leave only two of our 
Henshaw Hogan and Horace Ewell. 
virtue of his job in the bank and his sub- 


Not afterward I received 


Pullman 


long notification 


people to report in Chicago at once. 





rY e or less scattered. 





town 


tantial personal attributes, had been a sort of confidant 


id adviser to the rest of us 


I'm sorry to have you go, Don,” said Hen. “Do you 





yu stand much show for advancement?” 
Thi wih just like him—always looking ahead to 
nething better, 
Well, | don’t know,” I confessed. “I'll have time 
‘ gh to think of that later on. Of course I don't expect 


a Pullman conductor forever, Hen; but I'm not 


y just now over thak 


How Gill Hooper Got Ahead 
TINEHLE night ft left Stor Bend most of the fellows and girls 
me off, and 
earned that half the boys in the village put in 


‘ came down to the station to see 





ry positions as Pullman conductors; but I 

vas the o fellow in Stony Bend who had pull enough 
| l 

1 rey ted at the Pullman headquarters on Michigan 


and sent out 
and Detroit. 
luctor under whose tutorage I began was an old 


as duly equipped with a uniform, 


e broken in on a ru 


between Chicago 


who Was 


anxious to quit and go to farming. 





Tt 7TtTla 2S Fe a S w. H. 


“TASS 


“The only reason I don't do so,”’ he observed, “is that 
I haven't any money. Oh, I can’t complain of the I 
service! My job hasn't been bad so far as actual work wa 
concerned—and I've been treated fairly, and all that; in 
fact, I've had something of a snap for a good many year 
But somehow I got into a rut and couldn't get 
young man with ambition shouldn't look for an easy job 
with agreeable duties.” 

For a while I had runs to Minneapolis, Louisville, Grand 
Rapids, and other one-night cities; 
ran to Galveston, Texas. 
conductors often get 
killers.” For five years I ran 
Angeles, and Chicago and San Francisco 

It was during this period I began to realize the truth of 
the old conductor's philosophy. 
whether a pull, after all, could be considered an advantage 


? 


illman 


and for a shor 





Then I was given a dose young 
one of the long runs we call ‘‘matr 


between Chicago and Lo 
I commenced to wonder 
I could not see that I was n 


As the months 


forth in 


» a young fellow. 





progress in the field of endeavor. 
by, and I rode back and ’ 
across dusty deserts, I found myself performing the same 





my e! 
and losing whatever pusl 
and initiative I may have had at the beginning. 
to save a little out of my salary of ninety dollars 
but I had my mother to support and I got ahead slowly. 
Still, aside from the irregular sleep I got, my job was 
easy and, in a way, fascinating. 
fascinating—but, you see, I had 
forming responsibility that 
proper; in fact, my life was devoted chiefly to loafing and 
dozing, with the least possible expenditure of effort 
During this loafing process, 


routine duties over and over, 
I was able 


a mont 


Railroading is always 
none of the character 
ilroad man 
| 


devolves on a ra 


however, | formed the 


acquaintance of many men whose examples should have 
had a cumulative effect upon One of 
was Gill Hooper. He was Flagstaff, Arizona, 
when first I knew him, and he used to haunt the railroad 
station with sandwiches and doughnuts for sale 

how alert he was to pick upa nickel. One day | 
while my train stood at the depot in Flagstaff 

“Gill, why don’t you start a restaurant or hotel? 
very sight of you makes a man hungry! 
dime’s worth of doughnuts!” 

Hedid havea faculty of impressing his wares on travelers! 
There were no idle or sleepy traits in Gill Hooper’s makeup. 
I think he was about eighteen then. He had lived all his 
life out in that lonesome country—was born on a ranch 
over near Bill Williams Mountain, and reared in a land 
where I could not see much opportunity 
But finally I missed him from Flagstaff and somebody told 
me he had gone up to Bright Angel Trail, or somewhere 
near Grand Cajfion, and started a little eating place. Ther 
I heard that he had quite a hotel up there. 

Years afterward—to jump 
moment—I had Gill Hooper as a passenger on my sleeping 
car in another part of the country. 


me. these men 


a boy at 


I remember 


said tot im, 


The 


Here, give mea 


for anybody. 


ahead of my 


story just a 


“T own a neat little chain of hotels,"’ he told me: “one 
in Florida, one in Vermont, and one in the city of New 
York. Yes, I've done pretty well, Randall! I can’t kick!” 

“Tell me how you did it,” I suggested. We were 
talking—Gill and I—in the smoking compartment. 


September 6, 19/5 } 


K 4 
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“Well,”’ said he 


ing out 





for something 





you how I did it, except that I wo ] 
I had I suppose I might be sel d 
doughnuts now at Flagstaff 








I did not say much, but I thought pre } While 
Gill Hooper was reaching out for bigger thing A 
I was riding comfortably to and froon a heavily upholstered 
seat! 
There are some people w their opport tic 
inywhnere even i the mesa 
Arizona; but ior years I gazed 
the snowclad peak of the San 
iw notl } of ther G 
“he re Nas a tner man da¢ Sout ‘ ‘ 
ountry whose ex le ought to have ht me ‘ 
Cre e Bo er, I ‘ of Clevela | t 
hen I was rur between Chicago and ¢ ornia. He 
was a p enge mr westbound « ental t 
I remember I th rht } a he eT ou 
de ite tne t that! WW rT grad t 
I'm g g to Ne Me he i me 
r d through Illir t eve to | ! 
| Bm Ef I ‘ ead rd there th 





e ig i la 
should abandon Cleve 1 and setth New M 
Probably lif 1 the law bu ess a trifle 
there at firs 1 } ed diplon 
‘Oh, I guess not! he ] ed chee | ‘I meat ) 
let folks hear from m« ce | get down there.”’ 
He left the train at Albuquerque, and as I bade him 


farewell I said to him 





“Since you are bound to try your luck in New Mexico 
stay here in this tow: The € a university here, 
and street cars and railroad shops lubs. I gine 
there’s quite a bit of law business here, along with some 
culture and things of that sort.” 

I did not see him again until after I was transferred t 
another run. Then I picked him up accidentally on his 
honeymoon—with his bride 1 Utah. He was making 








‘ 1 ] 
a circie 





incide looking alter a 

mining 

“Oh, ye ok har “Oh, yes, Is . 
live ir res too nm t isine 
aown there to quit 

He had not t en! idavice, however, about st £ 
Albuquerque at all; he had located in some confounded 
ittle camp nort! f 1 Veg where there did no er 
to be any snow tora ki wye r! B t he \\ mixer 
orator, and pretty soon the people of half a dozen counties 












| 
: 
' 


it he chose to go to New 


York as counsel for a big railroad system. He lives there 


political prefermept down there, b 


ow and ts rich. 


As to myself, I could not see anything 





adobe houses and meanir cmptions 


ncient pueblos 

arved in rocks by the near relatives of Noal Those were 
the things that renresented New Mexico, in my opinion. 
I liked to be where things were doing, and it was agreeable 
a Pullman car. 


I was pleased when the company 


to hustle out of that country 
shifted me to a run 
but there were bad 
run, too, and I 


into (hicago tor my three-days 


between Chicago and Portland, Oregon; 





lands and 


wus alway 





layover. Chicago wa lively eno igh lor anybody; and at 
thought more or less seriously of striking 
would bring me more 
honey 

On one of my trips I met a Chicago advertising man 
named Whittaker, and I asked him if he would 


get a better job 





help me 





Come up to my office some day when I get home,” he 


Of course I 


said, “‘and perhaps I can fix you uj 
you at low wages, but if you proved 
advertising business you'd have 


a good chance to advance rapidly.” 


there 


should have to start 





competent to learn 


One winter's d about a mont} 





later I did go to his 
office—as far as the door. Then I turned and made my 
escape without seeing him. I did not like the looks of that 
office; it scared me out with its atmosphere of hustle and 
work. I was afraid | could never make good in anything 
of that sort; so | went out o1 my run that evening, refiect- 


ing that 1 was wise in leaving good enough alone. Besides, 


; t 


it was pleasanter to sit in a cozy sleeping car on a bitter 


winter’s day and dreamily watch opportunity flit by 


\ young man who entered Whittaker’s office about that 


time is today earning twenty thousand dollars a year. Of 
course I do not mean to say that I could have done that—I 
have no wa) ol Knowing what I ould have done. I ne ver 
tried. For a long time before and after this incident at 
Whittaker’s office I got cold feet when I saw an opportunity 


coming my 











Out in Helena, M« ina, one <¢ ‘ et-car lines 
terminated at Ut! liroad stator and é ariver 

aumed Harrison Decker | f r up to the 
depot and began shouting for traffic like a hackma 

“All aboard for the ( , Fed Building and all 
points of ir t!” he er “Only five cents 

, ’ 

cab tare. 0a 





Round and Round the Circular Rut 


pee treet-car company had never seen a driver who 
cared a continental whether the company Nad passen- 








k or not, and Decker made a hit with hisemployers, After 
i while they took him into the office; and he kept on going 
up, through his original methods, until he became a 
treet-car official De er, and then San Francisco—or 
somewhere out there. On several occasions Decker rods 
on my trains and told me his st 
I refer to him here merely as le of the sort 
of men who get to the top, whether you drop them 
Arizona, New Mexico or Montana. The ire the men who 
overcome the inertia that holds 
most men aown to the it vel, 
} ‘ 7* 
I could tell mu al j 1iozens AP 
ri uch men I knew if I had the - £4 7 
time. In my loafing Pullma ir ; ooh hel 
' * > 











days I o talk wit hem 
by the 1 believe ‘ 

men from ve tate nm the 
Union— count ge and 
city—who had g« ‘ op it 
some such way but all this time 
I was not getting an‘ earer the 


top myself 

After I had run for seven or 
eight years 
transferred to a New Yor} 





Chicago run, passing throug! 
my home town of Stony Ben 
Orie night Hen Hogan ch ced 
to go down to New Yor h me 





Even as a boy Hen was frank 


ms; and now, as | 


with his opi 





sat for a while in section ten wit! 
him, he said to me: 
‘**Don, you've been away fron 


home a good many years now 





put you don’t.seem to 
where. What’s the troubl 1s It 
with you or your job?’ 

Hen himself had been getting 
on finely at Stony Bend, where 
he was now the only member of 
our boyhood Fighting Six band. 
He was practically running the 
Exchange Bank and had ar - 





“I think the trouble lies mostly wit 


my job, but perhaps. partiy with me 


7 
> 


I said, answering his « 


low hasn't any show as 


ductor; but some day, Hen, I'm ¢g r 
‘ hreak for } ‘ 
.O MaKe 2 Dean ir some w ele 


He smiled in a cynical way and 





iged the subject, 

The time slipped along and I did not 
make the boasted break 
years I kept the New York run, and 


then I ran between Chicago and Florida 


For several 


There were better jobs with the Pullman 


Company, such as district superinter 
dent, or even superintendent; but 1 was 
not picked for any such job. You see 
I got tangled uv occasionally with the 


service inspectors and Was written up, 





as we called it; in fact, 1 was guilty of 
a good many petty violations of the 
company’s rules during those latter 
years, and I winked at the infractions 
committed by porters under me. Like 
a lot of men who work for a long time 
in mediocre positions, I regarded n 

employers as my natural enemies. By 


1 could have e 





observing the rule 
a reward of an extra month's salary eact 
year; but, as we conductors used to say 
to each other: “It’s worth more to 
earn the extra money than a man car 
get out ol it 

Afterward I came to see the thing dif 
ferently. Men who cannot even live uy 
to the everyday requirements of their 
employers certainly cannot lock for pro- 


motion. Whyshould they? Preferment 





does not come so cheaply as that 

On one occasion | was laid off for 
thirty days without pay for failing t 
rebuke a porter who stood the arm 
of a carseat while he lighted a la ) Ata 
sixty days off for taking seven hours’ sle« 
five hours allowed me 1 jong Tur Agi 
pended for lack ol care with ! iniiorn I 
the originality I displayed in those days wa 

the discipline without getting § 


One day when | got into Chicago fron 
summoned to the district superintendent 


“Get your pay and quit,” he said “We 


al longer When a employee must ever 
himself on the defensive aga t! employer 
look for another jot “4 

The shock of this event kept growing on me 
because I had lost my poor Utlie ninety-a 
because | began to realize the tull trage ( 


For nearly twenty years 1 had done nothing 


stay on the rung where I first got a footho 


tried to take even one step 





had worked in its little cir¢ 


nen with whom I was thrown in contact | 





and grasped as many forms of attainn 


<t Lgu® a as 


“Why Don’t You Start a Restaurant o 


The Looks 
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of 


Thea 


t orf 





Analyzed 



















The water-jacketed magazine holds a 12 to 
24-hour coal supply, feeding automatically. 











Spencer 
Sectional 
Hot Water 
Heater 


— Coal bills idkeiail ONE- 
THIRD to ONE-HALF; 


~- Coaling ordinarily but once 
a day; 

— Even heat 10 to 12 hours 
without attention. 

a hese are unusual advantages. 

An understanding of the construc- 

tion of the 


Spencer 


Steam or Hot Water 


Heater 


shows how these advantages are 


possible ‘Thousands of owners 


i 
knou fre mm ex} vernence, 


Magazine Feed— en er 
Sloping Grates jacketed magazine holds 


“Spen er” water 


al 2to24-hourcoal sup 
ply, feeding automatically. Sloping grates insure 


n depth of fe and perfect combustion, 


“Spencer” successfully 


Burns Cheap lhe 





Fuel burr ee heapest sizes of hard 

coal, such as No. | Buckwheat 
anthracite, and other ine ery | Southern and 
Western coals at a saving « t $2 to $3 pet ton, 
and « juires no more ton ; aan do ordinary 


heaters of the larger, expensive gr ades 


Efficient With the * Spence r, automat 
° s efficient. Re gula 

Regulation tors operate drafts, but —— 

supply fuel The “Spencer’ magazine feeds 


reg ilation 
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For Apartment |e “Spencer” keeps up 
heat all mght if desired with 

Houses 


outattention. Noaltemately 
unde:heated and overheated apartments. No 
“banking fire.” 


old rooms due to the janitor 


For Residences Filled in the morning, the 
. ” “Spencer” will keep the 
use warm all lay without attention The 


women folks” need never shovel coal 


For Ss it . aes Oe 


tains uniform heat all 
sht without attention, it is especially adapted 





eenhouses. Equally efhcient tor publ build- 





gs, office buildings, schools, mstitutions, etc 


Oar new complete catalog, also book- 

Free Books let gwing the experiences of numerous 
Spencer owners in various localities, wll help you solve 
the unportant heating question Free for the asking. 
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originality to work with initiative —in other 
words, nerve. Those are the two qualities 
you need-—-originality and nerve. If I can 
get you started along thesetwo lines I believe 
you ‘ll make good.” 

‘I don’t understapd-you,” I said. 

‘Don,” he asked, “have you never 
thought of a field ofbusiness for which your 
training naturally/fits you?” 

I was puzzled. / 

“No,” [said after pondering the question. 
“T can’t just see what you are driving at, 
Bob. I haven't had any training except run- 
ning a sleeping-car. That’s as far removed 
from business as anything I can imagine.” 

He laughed. 

“You simply prove that your faculty of 
originality is suffering from a bad case of 
atrophy,” heretorted. “‘ You need amighty 
big stimulant to restore it to a normal con- 
dition. I sometimes think that a bomb, 
touched off in the immediate proximity of 
some men I know, would not wake them up.” 

“Touch off your bomb, Bob,” I assented. 
“Tf it blows me to pieces the loss will be 
small.” 

He grew more serious and said to me: 

“Don’t underestimate yourself— that’s 
a bad fault of some men; and they are al- 
ways men who haven't succeeded. After 
all, Don, you know that you aren’t much 
different from the general run of men the 
world over. There’s not any tangible differ- 
ence between many men who make good 
and many who don’t. Right down at the 
foundation. you'll find them simply men. 
This thing of getting up in the world i 
largely a matter of habit and of sy umatie 
ways of going about it. Once you get into 
the habit of succeeding in some reasonable 
and useful way for which you are adapted, 
you are pretty apt to keep on succeeding as 
long as you live. Once you get into the 
habit of failing, you keep on failing. But 
if you analyze these two habits—-success 
and failure— you will see that the difference 
does not lie so much in the men as in the 
methods and choice of vocations.” 

‘If I didn’t have considerable confidence 
in your training and latent abilities,”” he 
went on, “I shouldn’t suggest this thing to 
you, Don. But it seems to me there is one 
thing you are qualified to tac ‘kle. Why don't 
you start a tourist agency 

“Such a thing has never occurred to 
me,” | confessed. 

‘No; and that is where you display 
weakness. Your mental creative faculties 
have been asleep. Your brain is a sort of 
Rip Van Winkle. I am trying to waken 
you. For ten or fifteen years this oppor- 
tunity has confronted you every day, but 
you've never seen it.” 

‘Il don’t know just how I'd work a? § 
half protested 


1 Become a Tourist Agent 


“Of course not! That's to be expected of 
aman inalethargy. I'll have to tell you how 
to do it. But first let me sketch your qual- 
ifications: For twenty years you have been 
in constant association with tourists of all 
classes. You know their habits, wants and 
whims. You ought to know tourist nature 
and tourist psychology, and all the vulner- 
ablespots of people who travel. Inageneral 
way you are familiar with the haunts tour- 
ists seek. You makea good front and you're 
a good talker. Thus you are equipped to 
make money by inducing people to travel. 
Where vou fall short is in the business fac- 
ulty of putting your training and knowledge 
into practical use.”’ 

I began to see myself in a new light, 
though I was not yet thoroughly awake to 
the possibilities he talked about. 

“You are like many other men I might 
point out to you in various lines of work,” 
he continued. “I know plenty of them who 
are equipped to do better things, but lack 
the motive force. I am going to supply you 
with that force for a starter, Don; after 
that you'll have to keep going yourself. 
But don’t misunderstand me. I don’t 
mean to put up any capital for you or do 
any of your work. I'll give you suggestions 
and advice, but nothing else. I want you 
to tackle the thing on your own resources; 
that'll be the best way to develop you. If 
you don’t want to sink you'll have toswim.” 

Then he outlined a plan. 
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‘First, rent deskroom in a downtown 
office; you can get quarters for perhaps ten 
dollars a month. Get a second-hand des} 
and a few office appliances, and some cards. 
Make up a list of names of people who have 
money and are in a position to travel. Ad 
vertise a little;, send out circulars; and 
then answer inquirers in person. Tell them 
that under an arrangement with Robert 
Hotchkiss, passe nger traffic agent of the 
W. & B. L. Railroad, you are planning a 
personally conducted tour of New Mexico, 
Arizona, or perhaps California. Talk to 
them— well, you ought to know what to 
say! Hammer away until you get your 
travel party in line. 

“The W. & B. L. Railroad will stand 
back of you—-but it'll not finance you. You 
could make the same arrangement with any 
other live railroad; so you will be standing 
squarely on your own feet as an independ- 
ent tourist agent. One thing I will do for 
you, however, as a pure matter of business. 
If you wish I will furnish you transporta- 
tion covering an advance trip over the terri- 
tory you decide on. Thus you will have an 
opportunity to study the points of interest 
in detail, make your hotel arrangements, 
and soon. Now go home, get a good night's 
sleep, and tomorrow morning turn a new 
leaf and make up your mind to do things!” 


Getting Established 


The following night—having secured 
deskroom meantime—lI left for New Mex- 
ico. It seemed strange I should be going 
outinto that country insearch of my oppor- 
tunity—after traveling through it contin- 
ually for years without seeing anything 
there to seize. Ah! I found enough out 
there now! Opportunity was everywhere 
in the Grand Cafion; the Pajarito Cliff 
dwellers’ Park; the dreamy old Plaza at 
Santa Fe—in every cafion and mine! 

For a month I studied that country; ther 
I went back to Chicago and set about the 
task of getting up my initial party of tour- 
ists. It was hard work, my savings ran low, 
= at times I was almost discouraged; but 

I had Bob Hotchkiss’ counsel and encour- 
agement, and I stuck! Three months later 
I took out this party, composed of twenty 
five persons. My commissions amounted 
to about five hundred dollars. It was small 
pay for the time and expense I had put into 
it, but | was satisfied: 1 felt that after 
twenty years | was at last on the road of 
real endeavo 

I have been on that road ever since 
slowly gaining headway despite obstacles, 
competition and setbacks. I have scarcely 
been in the field long enough to say that | 
am established; in fact, 1 doubt if any man 
or any concern can ever truthfully lay clain 
to being established beyond the point of 
possible failure. 

As Bob Hotchkiss say 
everlastingly going 

And yet I have paid for my home, esta 
lished offices in three cities, and extended 
my operations over many parts of the land 
My field is a big one, and I marvel that I 
remained in the very midst of it so many 
years without once getting a glimmer of it. 

I believe it is true, as Bob insists, that 
large numbers of men go through life with- 
out getting a squint at the possibilities 
surrounding them. 

In recent years I have had opportunity 
to drop in, at intervals, on all the members 
of our old Fighting Six. My business keeps 
me traveling. Down in Texas I saw Fred 
Hastings, who has given you a glimpse of 
his unfortunate life as a speculator; in New 
York I found Buf Southern, whose adven 
tures in partnership would make a good 
textbook; at Stony Bend I spent a night at 
the home of Henshaw Hogan, banker and 
capitalist; in Europe, where I conducted a 
party of tourists, I ran across Horace 
Ewell, who grew rich in the mattress busi- 
ness down in Oklahoma. Bob Hotchkiss 
I see often 

You have heard the life stories of all 
these men; so, in closing the series, I wish 
merely to make this observation: The 
history of our Fighting Six boys convinces 
me that a man’s life is about what he 
makes it. 





a fellow must keep 








Editor's Note—This is the sixth and last in a 
series of articies by Edward Mott Woolley 
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i S itself 


hardly mors 
— it takes to wet a 
steel pen with ink, the Sel 
killing Conklin 


time 


ind goes on writing. It 


the one pen that peri 


vriting without 


Interruptior 
Pru} 








Self- Filling 
Fountain Pen 


requires only a dip in any ink 
well, a simple pressu th 
*“ Cresce t Filles 
back to the paper. Every fill 

flushes the inkfeed and thus pre 
vents « log ring 

The Conklin writes the insta 
en touches paper. The screw 
cap styles may be carried | 


r4)] f 1 
Zontauly Safe avainst ieakine 


For College 


or School 





The Conklin is the student's pen. If 


runs dry while you’re taki 


room notes, you can ref t 
Take one with you Writ 
ot y rine ege-tow c 


Sold by Stationers, Jewelers 
Druggists, on 30 days’ trial 
Prices, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, 
$4.00, $5.00 and up. Write 
for catalogue and two little 
books of pen wit —all free 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
277 Cenkiin Bidg., Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A 
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One Mer’s Shop In Your Town 
Is Now Showing The Autumn Fabrics For 


Kghn Leas lored~Qothes 


, ~- © 
) tw oh 
ca aN 


Put yourself into this picture. Here you stand, lounging at your ease and scanning at your 

leisure hundreds ol fabrics, Wedves and colors. plucking al last the precise pa.em that 

charms your fancy. Here you stand, completely commanding the cloth, color and cut ol 

your Autumn Suit or Overcoat, with every trifle and “kink” graded to your exact wants 
HE Authorized Representative 


and shaded to your exact whims. 
LONGSIDE is the cline/ 
of Kahn-Tailored-Clothes is uarantee that a r 
We Guarante« 


v | ve ss = - . " 
just across the way or round the t ata : Kahn - Tailored -( the ind free 


GUARANTEI 


We Guarante« 


corner You've passed his shop your purchase from every iota of nsk 


° We Guarantes« . 
hundreds of times Don’t pass again- = . Note how we use only 100 
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goin and let him measure you. These We Guarantee wool fabrics and only pure-dy« I 
‘tailored-for-me-alone”’ clothes cost : here . linings. Note how every part, | 

no more than clothes manufactured 1 process ol t tatloring 

for anybody. And, tailored to your We Guarantee: That the materials in A teed—not just by hip, but on pay 
order, they will have an intensity of And. note finally. that both we and 


individuality, a superlative softness, 
aglance-gnpping good form that will 
single you out as a seasoned practi 


tioner of the graces ol dress 


Kahn 


























We Guarante« 
We Guarantec 


We Guarante« 


of Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tailoring | Company 


\uthonzed Repre entative 
e the { iran if fet 
garments until you lay them a 
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THE|SYSTEM 


lot hes fv 


MERICA’S 
authentic 
Men's 


garments are NOW 


You ng 


prominently dis- 
played in new 
fall patterns and 
models by the 
leading retailers 
throughout 


no 


America and 


Canada, 


Re fore purchas- 
ing your Fall suit 
should 


you scc 


these parments. 
H. M. Lindenthal 
& Sons 


Style Originators 


CHICAGO 


New York 


Montreal 3oston 











Send 2c for 
THE L 
SYSTEM 
Magazine 
or 24c for 
a set of 


posters 


Ws ’ | 
Soung Gentlemen 
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Here and There 


LAWYER in Portland, Oregon, was 

assigned to defend a Chinaman ac- 
eused of murder. He had a talk with the 
official interpreter, who in turn had talked 
with the man in jail, and that earnest 
person assured the lawyer that the pris 
oner was innocent; that at the time of the 
crime he had been miles aw ay ina railroad 
camp. Later they went to the jail to talk 
with the prisoner. 

The official interpreter held a long 
conversation, the lawyer giving him the 
questions. It seemed all straight and 
regular. The interpreter insisted that the 
prisoner had a perfect alibi. 

It was some weeks before the case was 
called, and shortly before that time the 
lawyer wanted another talk with the accused 
man. The official interpreter had disap- 
peared, and so he secured for his interpre- 
ter this time a Chinaman who had been his 
cook and who talked fairly good English. 
They went to the jail. 

‘Tell him,” he instructed the interpreter, 
“that I want him to relate to me again the 
exact circumstances, all he knows about 
this, the whole truth, and particularly 
where he was that night.” 

The two Chinese jabbered together for 
fifteen minutes. Then the interpreter 
turned and said: ‘“‘He say after he shoot 
the man he lun down Mollison Stleet an’ 
thlow pistol in MeGuire’s fishyard.” 

“Hold on!” yelled the lawyer. “That 
can’t be true. Ask him again. According 
to the other story he was miles away and 
didn’t shoot the man at all.” 

There was-another long conversation 
between the inte rpreter and the prisoner. 
Then the interpreter said: ‘Oh, les; he 
shoot the man. He say he shoot him and 
lun down Mollison Stleet an’ thlow pistol 
into McGuire's fishyard.’ 

“But,” insisted the lawyer, “I was told 
he was not in the city at all that night, but 
miles away in a railroad camp.” 

The interpreter smiled blandly. ‘Oh, 
es,”” he assented ¢ heerfully » he have plenty 


vitnesses to plove that.” 


The Same Old Suit 
( NE-EYED BILL PLASTER, long 


since passed to his reward, 
suddenly from Texas to Arizona 

“How Bill,”’ asked Mark 
Smith, now senator from rizona, “that 
you left Texas and came over here?” 

“Why,” said Bill, “I'll tell you, Mar: 
It’s all on account of a lawsuit. Every 
term of court I was pestered with a lawsuit. 
Always there was that durn law } 
blamed term, and I just sloped to git rid 
of it.” 

‘What lawsuit?” 

“Oh,” Bill answered, “‘the same old 
lawsuit every time. They allus called it 
The Commonwealth of Texas agin Bill 
Plaster.” 


moved 


comes it, 


suit every 


A Poor View 


N IRISH widow who lives in a small 
frame house in the Weet side in Chicago 
has a still smaller cottage in the rear of her 
house that she rents to an aged Irish woma 
who lives alone and rarely stirs out. 

Not long ago the land ady was telling the 
tenant of some things she had seen in the 
paper and said: ‘An’ them Turks and Bul 
garians! They do be havin’ a terrible time 
"Twas only yesterday that the Turks 
grabbed thim by the hair an’ pulled thim 
down the street.” 

“Glory be; that’s awful!” exclaimed the 
tenant. Then she sighed and added: 
“That's just it, though; you never see any 
thing when you live in the rear.” 


Served in a Celery Glass 
AS OHIO man who had the liquor habit 


was told he would help himself toward 
sobriety if he would eat a meal every time 
he felt the craving for liquor. He quit 
drinking and tried it. 

One night when he was away from home, 
stopping at a hotel, a man in the next room 
killed himself in a particularly muss) 
manner. The reformed drinker heard the 
noise and went into the recom. Then he 
dashed downstairs and yelled to the hotel 
clerk: ‘‘Gimme an order of ham and eggs 
and a sack of doughnuts quick!” 
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A Quick Cure 
7 AM P. WILLIAMS, of Chicago, 


once United States sub-treasurer 
there, has a summer home at Lake Beulah, 
Wisconsin, and he invites many ol his 
friends up to spend the week-ends wit! 
him. 
One Saturday 


night, when the house was 
full, there came a heavy thunderstorm. Wil 
liams got up, draped in a long nightshirt 


and went round to close the windows 





Just as he was pulling down a window 
the hall there was a tremendous clap of 
thunder and an alarming streak of light 
ning. Williams dropped to his knees and 
when he tried to get up he couldn’t. He 
tried again and couldn't budge. 

“Struck by lightning!"”’ he moaned. 
“Struck by lightning and paralyzed! This 
is the end!” 

Then he rosred for help, for his voice 
wasn’t paralyzed. Some of the men guests 
ran down to see what ailed him. 

- Boys,” he sobbed, “‘I guess it’s all ov 
That last streak of lightning got me and | 
simply can’t | 


move a muscle of my legs. | 
am paralyzed from my waist down. I’m 
utterly helvless. 





se calm and don’t alarn 


my wife. Break the news to her gently and 
get a doctor.” 

The sympathizing and horrified gue 
tried to raise hin There was a 


ripping cioth. 
“ Paralyzed 
“The tail of your nightshirt is caught 


the window!’ 


nothing!”’ shouted re 


Mr. Wilson’s Alibi 
\ THEN President Wilson, then Ca 


date Wilson, was making one of | 
ante-election trips over the country) 
Indianapoli 


barber shop 


went into an 
It was a shop with ne 


and Mr. Wilson chose an old mar 


i chair at the end of the line. 


get 
ye 





barbe 


who had ; 


ie old barber was the only 
he 1 barber was tl j 





person 


t 


W ilsor 
He went methodically about his worl 
Prese itly a band came along and blared 
tune in front of the shop, which was in 
hotel. 

“What's the band for?” asked M 
Wilson 


“Oh.” said the 


the room who did not know Mr 





aid barber, “‘they’re g 
out to the ball game an’ that man Wilso 
that’s runnin’ for president right there 


Shielding Shields 
NENATOR JOHN K. SHIELDS, of 
\) Tennessee, was on the supreme yur 





} f t 


bench of his st 





e for a good many ye 





ce when he was electe 





and was chief ju 

to the Senate 
The senator has a farm which he doesn’ 

try to run himself, but he has al 


ier. 





reputation as a larn 


the end of his first term ¢ 





ipreme court, at a political convention 


larmer delegate tried to get a esolu ) 
adopted Dy the convention indorsing 
Shields for reélectiotr 

“What's the hurry?” asked another 
delegate. “His term doesn’t expire 


three years yet 

‘l know that,”” the farmer delegate 
replied, ““but we'd better get this thir 
sewed up. If we dor are likely to 


John Shields’ 





stick some lawyer up ther 


place.’ 


Beyond Words 


_ Senator James Hamilton Lewis 
was practicing law in Seattle he had 
‘ 


for a client an old lady who was afflicted 
with asthma. She came four times a year 
to have the colonel make out her pension 
papers. The colonel never failed to show a 
tender solicitude in her welfare and always 
received a wheezy but pleased response. 
One morning when the colonel asked his 
question about her health the old lady 
turned to her gr r, who accom 
panied her, and motioned. The girl stood 
and stared The old lady wigwagged 
frantically. The girl looked stolidly at her. 
The old lady wheezed and coughed and 
panted. The girl stared straight before her. 
Finally the old lady burst out furiously 
“Drat you, Mary Louise! Didn't I tell 
you you would have to talk for me? Can't 
you see I can’t say a word to save my life?” 
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Bones Bent 


| You Wouldn’t Bend | 
Your Hand Bones 


: | 
OU wouldn't think of tying 





Yet you 





| | 
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| 8use corns, bunions, callouses 
rowing n is or t] at -Tox« 
any other foot trouble 
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“Comfortable 
Asan Old Shoe 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
World's Shoemakers to the Whole Family 
14 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


Makers of the Famous All America and Signet 
Shoes for Men, and Mayfair Shoes for W 
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Father Did This 
: For Your Birthday 


Kk RE were an old dresser, a desk, some chairs 

Band an tron bed—old-timey, well-built fur- 

niture that showed wear. It needed only the 
near-magic touch of 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 


to make it up to date—a charming, cheerful bedroom. Is there a birth 

day coming in your house? No present you could give your daughtet 

would delight her half so much as to have her room all fixed up. Boys, 

too, like good-looking things. ‘Try it and see. A few evenings, an hour 

or so at a time, is time enough to work a wondrous change in the appear 

ance of any room. The fresh effects will delight and repay you many 

. times over, while the cost is surprisingly economical. There is an Acme 
Quality for every practical and decora- 

tive use around the house—for wall 


(E ——— and ceilings, floors, woodwork from 
= s 


yw parlor to kitchen, bathroom, cellar 






for outdoors as well as in. 


Boston 


Chicago 





Minneapolis 







LIGHT OAK 


> wh 





St. Louis 












‘ 
Two Books that 
Will Show You 
What can be Done 
We have printed two handsome and helpful book 
on home painting—Acme Quality Painting Guide 


and ‘“‘tHlome Decorating’’— books tor you who 
want to beautify your home. You will certainly 
pprectiate the helpt i] suyvestions they cont un for 
hxing up,while the possibilities of simple but artistic 


cecorative treatment for yout! home are shi who in 


handsome illustrations in color. 


These books clearly show you what can be done by 
you if you follow simple directions. With the 


| 
help you can secure the most attractive effect 


easily doing the work vourself in odd moment: 


You will find joy in doing it, too. 


You need only to drop us a postal card to secur 
these helps on home painting, and we will also tell 
vou vhere you can get everything you needa in 


Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 
Dept. Q, Detroit, Michigan 


Pittsburgh Birmingham Lincoln Portland 
Cincinnati Fort Worth Salt Lake City San Francisco 
Toledo Dallas Spokane Los Angeles 
Nashville Topeka lacoma San Diego 


—_ 
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LA NG the gong! ( ‘lear the and vibration as the massive engine plunges over rough pavements in its 
f ? ! } I | dash to the fre 
¢ streets! Rush over car tracks! * how a aan 
at Ee oT [hey must be better than good bearings, they must be the very bes 
Swing round corners: lake Bearings that will carry tremendous loads, and in addition will meet the 
the shortest TC yad no matter how severe side-pressure when the heavy engine swings suddenly round a 
. ‘ ‘he T ‘Tapere Roller Bearing is the one bearing that 1 
rough! Put on full speed vet he Timken Tapered Rolle B aring is the one be aring that me 
: ! and withstands doth these forces That is why practically all successfi ; 
f to the hre | builders of fire apparatus have adopted Timken Bearings 
Human life 1s at stake—and The ponderous weight rests, too, on those bridges heat-treated 
property — perhaps the whole age arene 
. a Head on the Timken-Detroit Front Axle meets every shock and jol 
town. The gears of the Timken Jack-Shaft transmit the power of the huge engine 
Weight on the fire truck is heavy pumps, hose, ladders and men full force to the chains that drive the rear wheels. 
d speed is of utmost importance. Nothing can cause delay The hire Timken Radius Rods take the tremendous thrust between jack-shaft 
truck must be dependable And the foundations of dependability are the and rear axle Their swivel connections enable the plunging vehicle to 
ixles and them bearings adjust itself to all unevenness of the road They supply compensatio: 
Wheel bearings are the buffers that meer the intense shocks, stresses every stress from every possible direction : 
5 





THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
THE TIMKEN -DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Comfort Underwear 


Give Your Children 
Clean, Comfortable 
Underwear 


N ENTOR is made to fit 
IVI. boys and girls. It is 


knit from the best yarns in a 
clean factory in the country. 
I:very suit is shrunk, washed 
and _ sterilized before it is 
packed. Three inspections 
make sure that everything is 
exactly right. 


Mentor is Comfortable 
Mentor Fits 
Mentor Wears Well 


Mentor is Clean 
Mentor is Always Good 


TT°HE Mentor Closed Crotch 
| (pate nted October 18, 1910 
is an exclusive feature of 
Mentor Union Suits. It is easy 
to button, is always closed, 
whether buttoned or not, makes 
no uncomfortable folds and can’t 
gap no matter what position is 
assumed 


For any member of the family, 
savy Mentorwhen you want clean, 
comfortable underwear. Any 
size, any weight, any material, 
any sleeve or leg length, any 
price within reason. 


Look at the way Mentor is mack 


excellent fabrics, reinforced seams, good 
buttons and buttonholes, fine work 
manship throughout Get the right 


trunk measurement and you can’t fail 
to get the right fit 


If you can’t find Mentor, send us the 
name of your dealer and we will mail 
you a special descriptive booklet with 
samples of all colors and kinds of 
Mentor fabrics 


The Mentor Knitting Mills Co. 
Mentor, Ohio 


Air Gongs 


NEW instrument of torture for city 

dwellers is the air gong for trolley cars 
By stepping on a valve the motorman cat 
set the gong banging at the rate of eight 
hundred vigorous blows a minute—wholly 
beyond his most ambitious former efforts 
Compressed air from the same tank used 
for the airbrakes operates the hammer 

Particularly in Chicago will this new ir 

vention be welcomed by the motorme: 
for truck drivers generally ease the loads 
for their horses by driving on the cartracks; 
and the motormen of cars overtaking the 
teams have had to express their annoyance 
by stamping on the gong at the expense 
much energy 


Wings That Never Grow Weary 


INDSHIELDS on automobiles ar 
ranged to deflect the wind upward, so 
that the driver will not receive the full 
force of the wind even when his eyes are 
above the level of the top of the windshield, 
are common enough; but this principle 
of wind deflection has now been applied 
ingeniously to an aéroplane. The effect 
sought is to make a reduced air pressure 
above the aéroplane wings or planes, and 
consequently to increase their lifting power 
The front of the wing is so curved that the 
wind shoots up above the plane instead of 
sliding along its top. 
It is the idea of one of the great number 
of foreign scientists who are now studying 
wing shapes. His laboratory tests and a 


| limited number of practical tests have 


convinced him that a very considerable 


| increase of lifting power can be gained in 





this way; so he is now preparing to make 
complete tests with a practical machine. 
It is on this question of wing shapes that 
the future development of aéroplaning 
largely rests. 

Birds have an enormously greater lifting 
ability in proportion to the power they 
exert than do aéroplanes, due undoubtedly 
to the shapes of their bodies and their wing 
forms. 

The efficiency of the gasoline engine ha 
enabled men to overcome the inefficiency 
of aéroplane shapes and wings; but the 
prevailing tendency in flying now is to give 
less attention to increasing the power and 
more attention to shaping the wings so they 
will lift as much as they should, and so that 
they will give better stability when flying 
through the air. 


Modern Elevator Planning 


HOUGH the elevator banks of some of 
the recent New York skyscrapers are 
remarkable, those of the great office build- 
ing that will occupy the site of the Equi 


table Building in New York are entitled to | 


the honor of being a modern wonder. For 
one thing it has been decreed that a tenant 
of the fourth floor and a tenant of the 
thirty-fourth floor, for instance, shall both 
be able to get to their offices from the street 
in the same number of seconds. Every 
square foot of Space m the building is worth 
many dollars a year, so the elevators must 
be planned to leave the greatest possibk 
amount of renting space. 

A very large proportion of the people who 
will occupy the offices will arrive at the 
building between nine-five and nine-twenty 
in the morning, and they must all get to 
their offices about as quickly as they could 
during less busy times in the day. 

Elaborate statistics on the habits of 
office cliffdwellers have been prepared; so 
the builders know just what to expect. 
There is to be one million two hundred 
thousand square feet of rentable space in 
this great office building, and a census of 
skyscrapers has shown an average of twelve 
hundred square feet of space to every tenant 
Thus there will be one thousand tenants 
in the building when it is fully rented. 

Another census showed thirty per cent of 
the occupants arriving in that fifteen- 
minute period in the morning. 

A Chicago census developed the inter- 
esting fact that there is no such concerted 
rush in that city, for a great many of the 
offices open at eight or eight-thirty, while 
the employers in those offices are more apt 
to show up later, thus spreading the morn- 
ing rush period over two hours. It was 
decided to provide enough elevators so that 
no person would have to wait more than 
thirty seconds for a car, and to give a 
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making 
Tomato Soup 





What’s the use? 


You can’t make bet- 
ter tomato soup than 
Campbell’s. And 
think of the labor 
and fuss of making 
soup at home! Think of the time 
consumed, and the heat required! 
You avoid all this with 


bamblelic, 
TOMATO 


OUP 


You know what choice materials we use, 
and how carefully they are prepared and 
blended. And you can have this rich, 
satisfying soup ready in three minutes 
simply by adding hot water—or milk if 
you prefer a tomato bisque. 





Why not enjoy the benefit of our labor 
and experience, and our unrivaled equip- 
ment? 

Just phone your grocer to send you half- 
a-dozen of Campbell’s Tomato Soup today. 
That is the easy and practical way, the sen- 
sible way. Your money back if you want it. 


21 kinds 


10c a can 





Asparagus Julienne 
Beet Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 


(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 


: Vermicelli- Tomato ss 
Look for the red-and-white label 


Consomme 
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Hospitality 


—warms the cockles of the 
heart and pleasures you to be- 
stow the very best. If it is OLD 
ENGLISH you furnish for a 
friendly pipe, you’ve fulfilled your obligations. 

OLD ENGLISH is reasonably the best. OLD 
ENGLISH is made simply and solely for the 
pipe. Unlike the various ‘‘combination”’ two- 
purpose-tobaccos, there isn’t any idea that OLD 
ENGLISH will be used for anything but the 
pipe. ‘There is the characteristic English single- 
ness of purpose in making OLD ENGLISH, 
which has made it the selection of men who 
really £now pipe-tobaccos, 

The thin, curved slices of OLD ENGLISH 
—fresh, moist, hard-pressed—tell a significant 
story. That is the best form for pipe-smoking 
and sets OL. ENGLISH away and apart from 
the ‘‘general utility,’’ loose-cut tobaccos which 
must dry outand burn hot in the nature of things. 

The OLD ENGLISH slice guarantees quality, 
for only the long, ripe, fully matured leaves of 
the best Burley tobacco will hold together in 
this form. In OLD ENGLISH you get a never 
varying smoke of supreme enjoyment. It is 
always cool, always fragrant, always the highest 
form of pipe satisfaction. The flat form and 
curved shape of the OLD ENGLISH tin is a 
convenience you'll appreciate. 

You can get 
OLD ENGLISH 
in the Curved 


Tins and larger 
sizes at most to 















bacco dealers 
the world ove 

Sample tin will be sent 
anywhere in L 4 


States for 2c stamp 


OLD ENGLISH 
DEPT 


111 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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round-trip service, including all stops, of 
one hundred and eighty-one seconds with 
every elevator. 

In order to get people to the upper floors 
as quickly as to the lower floors it was 
found that, though a little better speed 
could be made on the express elevators, the 
real timesaving must come in giving less 
work to the elevators for the upper floors. 
Consequently there will be a bank of eight 
elevators serving the first ten floors above 
the street; another bank will serve only the 
eight floors from the eleventh to the eight 
eenth inclusive; another the six floors 
above that; another bank for the next 
six floors, and a final bank for the four top 
floors. The elevator banks for the lower 
floors will extend each two stories above 
the highest of the floors they ordinarily 
serve, thus saving much renting space on 
the upper floors. 

Furthermore, there will be no doors at 
the floors where elevators are not to stop 
the four top elevators, for instance, going up 
through a completely inclosed tower until 
they reach the thirty-first story. This 
allows the renting of space on the lower 
floors which otherwise might be taken up 
with passageways tothecars. If anelevator 
should become stuck in its shaft halfway 
up, with no floor door anywhere near, there 
will be no trouble in getting passengers out, 
for each elevator will have side doors; the ad- 
joining elevator can be run up beside it and 
the passengers taken from the crippled car. 

A special problem was what to do witha 
man who wanted to get to the nineteenth 
floor, for instance, and in his ignorance 
boarded the elevator that went only to the 
eighteenth floor. It would be easy to tell 
him to go all the way down to the street 
again and start over, but he would not be 
very Well pleased; so one bank of elevators 
has been provided to stop at every floor 
all the way up, and the confused individ- 
ual can complete his journey up without 
much trouble 


New Lighting Effects 


‘TXHE modern science of lighting has 

brought out the peculiar fact that it is 
possible, with simple lighting effects, to 
change the size and shape of rooms, so far 
as the effect on the eye is concerned. Thus 
a narrow room with a high ceiling can be 
made to look wider, with a lower ceiling; 
and a big, wide, low-ceilinged room can be 
lighted so that the ceiling seems a foot or 
more higher than it really is. 

The effects are made with indirect 
lighting or semi-indirect lighting. Semi- 
indirect lighting provides for a certain pro- 
portion of the light from a chandelier to 
come directly down from the fixture and 
another part of the light to strike the 
ceiling above the chandelier and soc be 
reflected back down through the room. 

An expert recently told the New York 
section of the Illuminating Engineers’ 
Society that bright light on the ceiling will 
give the effect of raising it a foot or two. 
Thus a wide, low room can be improved with 
lighton the ceiling. Foranarrow, compara- 
tively high room, such as a bathroom or a 
hallway, the best effect will be obtained by 
keeping light off the ceiling and sending it 
against the walls, thus giving the effect of 
throwing the walls back. 


The Newest Explosive 


NE of the new high explosives is so 

mild under ordinary conditions that it 
is perfectly safe and entirely practical to 
make billiard balls of it and play a game 
with them. It can safely be compressed to 
a greater degree than any other explosive 
now in use; so blocks of it can be com- 
pressed hard enough for billiard balls. A 
compressed block can then be sawed into 
smaller blocks, using a steel handsaw. The 
small blocks may then be placed on a lathe 
and turned until perfectly round balls have 
been made. A 
wn the billiard table any ordinary knocks 
will not rouse the ldtent<-power of the 
explosive. If a careless player happened 
to drop a lighted match on one of the balls 
after lighting his cigarette it might catch 
fifewhen it would burn rat®gr slowly. Yet 
it is much more powerfuJ than guncotton; 
and, unlike gunecotton, it does not deteri- 
orate. Rifle bullets have been fired into a 
block of it at a distance of about sixty-five 
feet without causing it to explode. Explo- 
sion is obtained by using a special form of 
detonator. The new explosive is made 
largely from coal-tar derivatives treated 
with other chemicals. 
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A Dozen Cans 
What Kind? 


When a grocer delivers 
a dozen cans of baked 
beans, they are usually 


Van Camp’s. 


For these are not once- 


a-week beans. 


These are the beans that 
you can’t serve too often. 
These are the beans 
which countless house- 
wives keep stored on the 


pantry shelf. 


A 


“°BEANS 


‘*The National Dish’’ 


How They Differ 


| his dish is baked by a famous 


krench chef from 
Ritz in Paris 


ne 


Hotel 


It is baked with beans picked 
I 


out by hand —whit 


evel sized 


e 
, 


plump, 


It is baked in steam ovens, so 


the hours of baking never crisp 


or burst the beans 


It is baked with a sauce made 


of whole, ripe tomatoes. <A 


sauce hve times as costly as the 


common sauce 


It is so baked that it brings to 
yourtable all the fresh oven flavor. 


It’s a matchless dish. 


It has 


brought us national fame. We 


are now baking 300,000 meals 
daily to supply folks who know 


Van Camp's 


Hundreds of these meals will 
be baked for you when you dis- 
cover this grade of baked beans. 


ifAre SILKS: 


0, 15 and 20 cent 


Prepared by 


per can 


pe 


Van Camp Packing Co. 


Established 18 


61 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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and deliver them within a few days from 
the time our dealer takes your measure. 


$25 to $50 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO OUR NEW HOME 
VAN BUREN AND MARKET STREETS 7 -? -P -P? CH/CAGO,USA 
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Accept Howard E. Coffin’s 1914 
Automobile Review—We'll Send It! 


TO AUTOMOBILE buyer should fail to read 
LN Mr. Coffin’s Automobile Review. 


tle shows why six cylinder cars are now so 
popular. 


He explains the reasons for their smoothness, 
and why they are so desirable. With diagrams, and 
in the clearest language he makes you understand 
why so many makers are now manufacturing sixes 
exclusively. 

He tells about wire wheels and wood wheels—about left side 
drive and right side drive—about gasoline economy —electric and 
other gear shifts—streamline bodies—speedometer drive —new 
things in lighting, and other features embodied in the 1914 designs. 

No man is more eminently qualified to prepare such a review. 


Mr. Coffin’s reputation as an engineer, and his many contributions 
to the progress of the automobile industry both as a designer of 


many successful cars, and a contributor to engineering literature 
make this review authentic 


Of course he also describes the HUDSON SIX 54 No dis 
cussion of automobile tendencies would be complete that omitted 
mention of this new car. 


It approaches a new ideal with its true streamline body— 135 
inch wheel. base—six cylinder motor of extreme flexibility and 
smoothness—electrical lighting and starting by an improved Delco 
system——left hand drive—center control—and entrance to the 
driver’s seat from either side. “These are features that make the 
HUDSON SIX 54 a prominent car in the 1914 announcements 


Can you afford to consider the purchase of any car over 
$1,500 without knowing what such an authority as Mr. Coffin has 
to say upon the subject ? 


Send your name and address 


HUDSON Motor Car Company 


7717 Jefferson Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


THE TRUE STREAMLINE BODY 


HUDSON Six 54, $2,250 


©. B. Detroit, Mich 
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country; and it besides gave employment 
to a large number of young Americans, 
several of whom began their careers in the 
chorus of the company and soon advanced 
to higher places in the musical world. 

During the three seasons of our English 
opera company we put on & great number 
of operas of all schools, from The Bohemian 
Girl to The Flying Dutchman. The former 
is pretty poor stuff— cheap and insipid 
I never liked to sing it. But the houses it 
drew! People loved it. I believe there 
would be a large and sentimental public 
ready for it today. Its extraneous matter, 
the two or three popular ballads that had 
been introduced, formed a part of its 
attraction perhaps. 

Most of the traveling that our company 
was obliged to do on its big Western tours 
was very tiresome, although we did it as 
easily as we could and often had special 
cars put at our disposal by railroad direc- 
tors. We were still looked upon as a species 
of circus and the townspeople of the places 
we passed through used to come out in 
throngs at the stations. I have said so 
much about the poor hotels encountered 
at various times while on the road that I 
feel | ought to mention the disastrous effect 
produced once by a really good hotel. 

It was at the end of our first English 
opera season, and in spite of the fact that 
we were all worn out with our experiences 
we proceeded to give an auxiliary concert 
trip. We had a special sleeper, in which 
naturally no one slept much; and by the 
time we reached Wilkes-Barre we were even 
more exhausted. The hotel happened to 
be a good one, the rooms were quiet and 
the beds comfortable. Every one of us 
went promptly to bed, not having to sing 
until the next night, and William Carleton 
left werd at the office that he was going to 
sleep, and “‘ Don’t call me unless there's a 
fire!” he said. In strict accordance with 
these instructions nobody did call him and 
he slept twenty-four hours. When he 
awoke it was time to go to the theater for 
the performance—and he found he couldn't 
sing! He had slept so much that his 
circulation had become sluggish and he was 
as hoarse as a crow. Consequently we had 
to change the program at the last moment. 

Carleton, like most nervous people, was 
very sensitive and easily put out of voice, 
even when he had not slept twenty-four 
consecutive hours. Once in Trovatore he 
was seized with a sharp neuralgic pain in 
his eyes just as he was beginning to sing 
Il Balen, and we had to stop in the middle 
of it. During this same performance, an 
unlucky one, Wilfred -Morgan, who was 
Manrico, made both himself and me 
ridiculous. In the finale of the first act of 
the opera the Count and Manrico, rivals 
for the love of Leonora, draw their swords 
and are about to attack each other, when 
Leonora interposes and has to recline on 
the shoulder of Manrico, at which the 
attack of the Count ceases. Morgan was 
burly of build and awkward of movement, 
and for some reason failed to support me, 
and we both fell heavily to the floor. It is 
sO easy to turn a serious dramatic situation 
into ridicule that really it was very decent 
indeed of our audience to applaud the 
contretemps instead of laughing. 


Meeting Eugene Field 


Naturally these tours brought me all 
manner of adventures that | have long 
since forgotten, little incidents along the 
road and meetings with famous personages. 

But there is one experience of those days 
that I treasure in my memory, and that is 
my meeting with Eugene Field. It was in 
St. Louis, where Field was a reporter on 
one of the daily papers. He came up to the 
old Lindell Hotel to interview me; but that 
was something I would not do--give in- 
terviews to the press—so my mother 
went down to the reception room with her 
sternest air to dismiss him. She found the 
waiting young man very mild-mannered 
and pleasant, but she said to him icily: 

“My daughter never sees newspaper 
men.” 

“Oh,” said he, looking surprised, “I'm 
a singer and I thought Miss Kellogg might 
help me. I want to have my voice trained.” 
This is the phrase used generally by ap- 
plicants for such favors. My mother looked 
at the young man suspiciously and pointed 
to the piano. 

“Sing something,” she commanded. 


Field obediently sat down at the instru 
ment and sang several songs. He had a 
pleasing voice and an expressive style of 
singing, and my mother promptly sent 
for me. We spent some time with him ir 
consequence, singing, playing and talking 
It was an excellent “‘ beat” for his paper, and 
neither my mother nor I bore him any 
malice when we read the interview next 
day. After that he came to see me wher 
ever | sang where he happer ed to be and 
we always had a laugh over his interview 
with me—the only one, by the way, 
obtained by any reporter in St. Louis. 

On one concert tour—a little before the 
English opera venture—-we had arrived 
late one afternoon in Toledo, where the 
other members of the company were 
awaiting me. Petrelli, the barytone, met 
me at the train and said immediately: 

“There is a strange-looking girl at the 
hotel waiting for you to hear her sing.” 

“Oh, dear,” I exclaimed, “another one 
to tell that she hasn't any ability!"’ 

“She’s very queer looking,” Petrelli 
assured me. 

As 1 went to my supper I caught a 
glimpse of a very unattractive person and 
decided that Petrelli was right. She was 
exceedingly plain and colorless, and had a 
large turned-up nose. After supper I went 
to my room to dress, as | usually did whe 
on tour, for the theater dressing room 
were impossible. Presently there was a 
knock at the door and the girl presented 
herself. 

She was poorly clad. 1 questioned her 
and brought out a pathetic tale of privatior 
and struggle. She told me, furthermore 
that she took care of her mother, brother 


and sisters. 


A Girl Worth Helping 


‘Il must go to the post-office now and 
see if there’s a letter from mother!”’ she 
exclaimed presently, jumping up. It was 
pouring rain outside. 

“Show me your feet!"’ I said. 

She grinned ruefully as she exhibited her 
shoes, but she was off the next moment in 
search of her letter. When she came back to 
the hotel I got hold of her again, and took 
her to the concert in my carriage. After I 
had sung my first song she rushed up to me. 

‘“*Let me look down your throat,” she 
cried excitedly. “I’ve got to see where it 
all comes from!” 

After the concert we made her sing for 
us and our accompanist played for her. 
She asked me frankly if I thought she 
could make her living by her voice and I 
said yes. Her poverty and her desire to 
get on naturally appealed to me, and I was 
instrumental in raising a subscription for her 
so that she could come East. It has been said 
that I am responsible for Emma Abbott's 
career upon the operatic stage, but I may 
be pardoned if | deny the allegation My 
idea was that she intended to sing in 
churches, and I believe she did so when she 
first came to New York. She was the one 
girl in ten thousand who was really worth 
helping, and of course my mother and I 
helped her. When we returned from my 
concert tour | introduced her to people 
and saw that she was properly looked out 
for. And she became, as every one knows, 
highly successful in opera, appearing in 
many of my own roles. 

In a year’s time from when I first met 
her Emma Abbott was self-supporting 
She was a girl of ability and I am glad that 
I started her off fairly, although as a matter 
of fact she would have got on anyway 
whether I had done anything for her or not 
Her way to success might have been a 
longer way unaided, but she would have 
succeeded. She was eaten up with ambi- 
tion, yet there is much to respect in such 
a dogged determination to succeed. Of 
course she was never particularly grateful 
to me. Of all the girls | have helped — and 
there have been many more than I can 
count—only one has ever been really grate- 
ful, and she was the one for whom I did the 
least. 

It was her love of success that finally was 
the indirect means of her death. When 
Utah was still a territory, the town of 
Ogden, where many traveling companies 
gave concerts, was very primitive. The 
concert hall had no dressing room and was 
cold and drafty. I always refused out- 
right to sing in such theaters, or else 
dressed in my hotel and drove to the concert 
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Hammerless Repeating Shotgun 


The Winchester Model 1912 is a correctly proportioned, 
light-weight, small-gauge repeater, which, for strength, 
balance, symmetry, shooting qualities and refinement 
of detail and finish, is in a class by itself. It weighs 
only about 5% pounds, yet it has surpassing strength, 
because all its metal parts are made of Nickel steel te 
which is about twice as strong as ordinary steel sich ; 
as is used in similar guns of other makes. The receiver, 
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which is closed on top and in the rear, is unmarred by 

a single screw or pin. The handsome walnut stock is_ | 
finely proportioned and has a full comb and a small, 
well-shaped grip; features which count for easy han 
dling and accurate sighting. The 20 gauge is a fine 
shooting gun, the famous Winchester 
system of barrel boring insuring a 
good, even spread of shot and excel 
lent penetration. This gun works 
easily and smoothly and can be taken 
down as readily as a double 
barrel gun. The introduction 
of this gun makes it unneces 
sary to pay a big price in order to 
get a first class small gauge shot 
gun, for the Model 1912 /ists at only 
$30.00, and it retails for less. 


WINCHESTER 


SHOTGUN SHELLS 


Good ammunition is required by the best 
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of guns for good shooting. Winchester 


Loaded Shotgun Shells — Leader and 
“Repeater” give the fullest measure of 
shooting satisfaction in any gfn. This 


not due to any one of the many desiral 
and distinctive features of their desigt 


construction or loading, but 


Ra ae 


rather to the harmonic 


combination of them al 
Winchester Shotgun Sh« 


are loaded in all desira 


a OY ae 


gauges and with innun 
able combinations of powdet 
and shot. ’ 
Winchester guns and W 
chester ammunition 
sold everywhere. Be si 


to ask for 


W.- F 


THE 
GUN AND 
THE SHELL 
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The New Style 


Bread and Milk 


Made of wheat, and the whole wheat. 
Four times as porous as bread. 

Crisper than crackers — bubble-like, thin. 
And a taste much like toasted nuts. 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice in the mornings, of course, a 


re served 


th cream and sugar. Or mixed with fruit. 
But for luncheons o1 pper between me bedtimes — they 
ed in bow] Ql 
Served i ou sScryve bre vd or crackers. But ou don't need to break 
them--they are just the right size 
They torm toasted brown wafers——thin, floating wafers—fragile and 
rittle, easily crushing. They are ideal wafers to serve in milk 


Night Foods 
That Never Tax Digestion 


Remember, too, that these Puffed Grains are scientific foods. They 
um-exploded. Every food granule is literally blasted to pieces 


by Prof. Anderson's process. And no other method 


1 hie are made 
cereals for digestion 

Let children have them between meals. 
For these foods supply them, without 

he stomach, every element found in whole grain. 


Serve them at any hour 
Make this their bedtime dish 
taxing Ut! 


Puffed Wheat, 10c Eat 
Puffed Rice, 15¢ West 


Their EP Taste 


These grains in the process, for One whole hour, are rolled in 550 
degrees of heat i 

Chat heat gives the nut-like taste 

Then the explosion puffs the grains to eight times normal size. It fills 
het wit 1 mvriad cells. 


ry esult a food confection. Yet every element and flavor comes 
from the n itself 

Lise them in candy making—to garnish ice cream—in frosting cake 

ever you use nut meat That will give you some idea of how 
eh ous these foods are 

And vet a whole package—enough for ten big servings osts but 

on fitter { 

Sole Makers 
(445) 

















warmly wrapped up. Emma Abbott was 
warned that the stage in the concert hall of 
the town of Ogden was bitterly cold. The 
house had sold well, however, and the re- 
ceipts were considerable. Emma dressed in 
an improvised screened-off dressing room, 
and having a severe cold to begin with she 

caught more on that occasion, and suddenly 
developed a serious case of pneumonia from 
which she died. 


In the seventies New York was inter- 
esting musically chiefly because of its 
amateurs. This sounds something like a 
paradox, but at that time New York had 
a collection of musical amateurs who were 
almost as highly cultivated as _ profes- 
sionals. It was a set that was extremely 
interesting and quite unique and bridged 
in a wonderful way the traditional gulf 
between art and society. 

Those of us who were fortunate enough 
to know New York then look about us with 
wonder and amazement now. It seems, 
with our standards of an earlier generation, 
as if there were no true social life today, 
just as there are left no great social leaders. 
As for music—-but perhaps it behooves a 
retired prima donna to be discreet in 
making comparisons. 

Mrs. Samuel Barlow was in advance of 
everybody in patronizing music. She was 
cultivated and artistic, had traveled a great 
deal abroad, and had acquired a great 
many charming foreign graces, in addition 
to her own good American brains and breed- 
ing and her fine natural social tact. 

I often visited her at her country place, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. She was the most 
tactful of hostesses, and in her house there 
was no fuss or formality, nothing but kind 
geniality and courtesy. She was the first 
hostess in the United States to ask her 
women guests to bring their maids; and 
she never once has asked me to sing when 
I was there. I did sing, of course, but she 
was too well-bred to let me feel under the 
slightest obligation. American hostesses 
are certainly sometimes very odd in this 
connection. 


A Reception in Chicago 


I was once visiting in Chicago, where I 
was being made much of as an American 
prima donna freshly arrived from European 
triumphs, and some friends of my father 
gave me areception. I had been for nearly 
fourteen months abroad, and had come 
back with the associations and manners of 
the best people of the older countries; and 
this I particularly mention to suggest what 
a shock my treatment was to me. 

On the day of the reception I had one of 
my worst sick headaches. I did not want 
to go naturally, but the husband of the 
woman giving the reception called for me 
and begged that I would show myself 
there, if only for a few moments. My 
mother also urged me to make an effort and 
go. I made it and went. In view of what 
afterward occurred I want to say that my 
costume was a black velvet gown created by 
Worth, with a heavy, long, handsome coat 
and a black velvet hat. When I reached 
the house I was so ill that I could not stand 
at the door with my hostess to receive the 
guests, but remained seated, hoping that 
I should not groan aloud with the throbbing 
of my head. 

The ladies began arriving, and nearly 
every one of them was in full evening 
dress—in the afternoon! One social leader 
I remember particularly came in an elab- 
orate point lace shawl and no hat. 

I had not been there half an hour before 
I was asked to sing! I had brought no 
music, there was no accompanist and I was 
so dizzy that I could hardly see the keys 
of the piano, yet as the request was not 
altogether the fault of my hostess I did 
my best, pl: iying some sort of an accom- 
paniment and singing something—very 
badly, | imagine. Then I went home and 
to bed. 

That episode was served up to me for 
eight years. I never went to ( ‘hicago 
without reading some reference to it in the 
newspapers, and my friends have told me 
that years later it was still discussed with 
bitterness. It was stated that I was ungra- 
cious, rude, and that I had insulted the 
guests by my plain street attire; that I only 
sang once and then with no attempt to do 
my best; that I did not eat the elaborate 
refreshments; did not rise from my chair 
when people were presented to me; and 
left the house inside an hour, although the 
reception was given for me. It was very 
different with the New York hostesses, of 
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under all conditions, 
many other refined women have 
depended upon to cleanse, soften 
and restore the skin 


e HONEY 
Heads (ream 
It cools, soothes and quickly heals 
SUNBURN 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 

receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; 
Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 4 
Samples will be sent if you en- ’ 

i close 2c stamp to pay postage. |{*) 


. A. S. HINDS { 
227 West St., Portland, Maine =~ 
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“15 MONTHS’ % 
GUARANTEE 
rare TUBES 


er w 
n thousand les, GEN'L- RUBBER Inner Tubes 
are cuaranteed for 15 months. 


ar “ 
GEN L RUBBER Tubes 




















r ver ts alive and re 
1d t tle from 
COMPARE THE FOLLOWING PRICES WITH AMY RETAIL | LIST 
EF PAYA PRI | 
3) x 3) $2.61 x4 $51 
O x 3% $3.51 36 x4 $5 46 
x 3% $3.69 35 x 4% $6.44 
$x4 $495 36 x 4%, $66 
44x 4 $5.09 37x 5 $8.01 
All other sizes in stock at equall nook . 1 
Send cash, m rder 








W rite for catalogue of G EN'l RL BBI R Product 
\ GENERAL. RUBBER 00., 119 N. Broad &., Philadelphia os) 
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A 
Short Btory t t 
; Berg Semwea, ‘Eaitor, Lippincott's Magazine 
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69 Myrick Building Springfield Mass 
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whom Mrs. Barlow, Mrs. Ronalds and Mr 
Gilder were the representatives 

Oh, you unfortunate people of a newer 
day who have not the memory of that 
enchanting meeting ground in East Fif 
teenth Street —the delightful Gilder studio 
the rebuilding of which from a carriage 
house into a studio-home was about the 
first piece of architectural work done by 
Stanford White. There was one big, 
beautiful room, drawing room and sitting 
room combined, with a fine fireplace in it 
Many a time have I done some scene from 
an opera there in the firelight to a sym 
pathetic few. In those days everybody 
went to the Richard Watson Gilders’~ at 
least everybody who was worth while. They 
were in New York already the power that 
they remained for so many years. 

I met many interesting people at the 
Fifteenth Street studio. Helen Hunt 
Jackson I remember well. She was ther 
Mrs. Hunt, long before she had married 
Mr. Jackson or had written Ramona. She 
was a most pleasing personality, just stout 
enough to be genuinely genial. And Mrs 
Frances Hodgson Burnett I first met there 
about the time her Lass o’ Lowrie’s ap 
peared, a story that we all thought most 
impressive. 

George Cable was discovered by the 
Gilders, like so many other literary lights 
and he and I used to sing Creole melodies 
before their big fireplace. His voice was 
queer and light, without color, but correct 
and well in tune. He had only one bit of 
color in him and thatthe poetry of his 
nature— he gave freely and exquisitely 
his tales of Creole life. At a much later tin 
| saw something of the old French Quarter 
f New Orleans of which he wrote, the 
whole spirit of which was so lovely. I also 

rst met John Alexander at the Gilders 


after he came back from Paris; and Joh: 
La Farge, who brought there with hin 
Okakura, the Japanese art connoisse 


The Three Graces 


I have liked as well as known many stage 
folk and have had first and last many 
friends among them. It was my good for 
tune to know the elder Salvini in America 
He happened to be stopping at the same 
hotel. He looked like a successful farmer 
avery plainman. Irvingand Terry, always 
among my close friends, I first met in 
London, at the McHenrys’ housein Holland 
Park. At that time the McHenrys’ Sunday 
night dinners were an institution. Later 
when they came to America, I saw a great 
deal of them. 

The only complaint Henry Irving had to 
make against New York was that he had no 
one to play with. He insisted, and quite 
justly, too, that New York had no leisure 
class; that cultivated Bohemia, the play 
ground for people of intellectual tastes and 
varied interests, did not exist in New York 
He used to say that after the theater and 
alter supper he could not find anybody at 
his club who would discuss with him either 
modern drama or the old dramatic tradi 
tions, or give him any exchange of ideas or 
intelligent comradeship. 
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It was not long after this that I 
embarked upon a venture that was destined 
in spite of much success, to be one of the 
most unpleasant experiences of my profes 
sional career. Max Strakosch and Colonel 
Mapleson, the younger-—-Henry Maple 
son—organized a Triple-Star Tour all over 
America, the three being Marie Roze, 
Annie Louise Cary and Clara Louise 
Kellogg. The press called us The Three 
Graces and wrote much fulsome nonsense 
about “three pure and irreproachable wo 
men appearing together upon the oper- 
atic stage.” The classification was one 
I did not care for. Here, after many 
intervening years, I enter and put on record 
my protest. At the time it all served as 
advertising to boom the tour and, as it was 
most of it arranged for by Mapleson himself 
I had to let it go by in dignified silence 

The late H. C. Bunner celebrated this 
triumvirate in Puck, of which he was the 
editor, with this triolet—I record from 
memory: 

Kellogg and Cary and Roz 
Together they sing at the opera. 
Cary, as Sybil, wear’ hose, 
Kellogg's attire is far properer 
Kellogg and Cary and Roz 
Together they sing at the opera 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the fifth in a series of 
articles giving the Reminiscences of Clara Louise 
Kellogg -Strakosch. The sixth and last wil! appea 
in an eariy issue. 
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No Investment Needed 
to Reduce Your 
Fire Insurance Premiums 


40% to 90% 








We pay for and install in your 
buildings the most highly approved 
system of Automatic Sprinklers. 
You do just what you are doing now 
— pay for whatever insurance you 
need to carry at your present rate. 


HEN we install the spninkler system your rate im- 
mediately drops 40° to 90%. 

For a lew years (4 to 7) we take this reduction in 
premiums as out only compensation for paying for the 
equipment. 

At the end of these few years (the number to be stated 
in the contract) we give you full and clear title to the 
sprinkler system. 

Thereafter you get all the insurance reduction yourself. 

This is clear proht. It is never less than 15% olten 
it is 30% or 40% a year on what the system cost us. 

Practically it amounts to a legacy an annuity. 

In addition to the money gain, you have, from the 
moment the system is installed, absolute fire protection 
protection which reduces fire danger over 9O%., 

This ‘assures you that your business is not going to be 
interrupted and disrupted by hire ; that your customers are 
not going to be deflected to competitors because you 
can't fill orders; that the lives of all your employees are 
absolutely safeguarded from fire. 

Information on this is free. Fill out and mail us the 
attached blank. It does not obligate you in any way. It 
may open up a new source of proht to you. Information 


you give us will be considered strictly confidential. 


U. S. Construction Company 


SOCIETY FOR SAVINGS BLDG 


Cleveland, Ohio 


No. of Buildings Square feet floor area including basement 
Proximity of City Water Size of Main Pressure 
Insurance carried on Bldgs Rate, Cts. per $100 
Insurance carried on Stock Rate, Cts. per $100 
Name of Concern 


Address 


Individual to be addressed 
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If you belie 
you need a \ 


If you believe in the power of music 
Victor -Victrola XVI, $200 

ecangiaheaanies to elevate your thoughts and broaden 
your intellect, to stir your imagination and 
quicken your emotions, to soothe your 


mind and lighten your toil, you can ap- 





_——— preciate what it would mean to have a 
Victor Victrola IV, $15 : 
Victrola in your home. 

Music is no longer a luxury to be un- 
derstood and enjoyed by a select few. 
Music has come to be an actual necessity 
in every home, and its foremost exponent 


Victor-Victrola Vill, $40 today is the Victrola. 
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eve in music 
Wictor-Victrola 


With this wonderful instrument, you 
bring some music into your life each day 
to add to your happiness and make your 
home more complete. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety 
of styles from $10 to $500. 
| Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
oladly demonstrate the Victor-Victrola to you and 
play any music you wish to hear. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 





P\ Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—the combination. There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 











Victor Steel Needk 5S cents per 100; £0 cents per 1000 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cent per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
















“HIS“MASTERS VOICE. 
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Pupils range 
in age from 
14 te 92 


How to Acquire Perfect Health, 
Wonderful Energy and a 
Vigorous Heart. 


ARE you as healthy, strong, 
4 well developed, vigorous, 
cheerful, hopeful, pleasant and 
as happy as you can be? Are 
you satisfied with yourself? Have 
you reason to be, or are you satis- 
fied because you do not realize 
your deficiencies and fail to com- 
prehend how much better life 
actually can be for you? 
Remember Nature never helps the 
man who is satisfied with himself, 
even though he be the most inferior 
of beings 
You represent two beings: one is what 
you are mentally and physically, and the 
other what you may be. The Swoboda 
System can make you better than you are 
at present, as it has helped thousands 
of others to become better, mentally and 
physically 
If you will write for my free book, I know 
that I can easily and quickly prove to you 
that you are only half as alive as you must 
be to realize the joys of living in full, and 
that you are only half as well as you should 
be, half as vigorous as you can be, half as 
ambitious as you may be and half as well 
Th developed as you ought to be. The fact is, 
e that no matter who you are, I can prove to 
2 i you positively, by demonstration, that you 
Originator are leading an inferior life, and I want to 


Oo f p erson al show you the only way in which you may 
an} : : speedily and easily, without inconvenience 
mail instructions in °r loss of time, come into possession of real 
health, vigor, energy, development and a 


Physiological Exercise. . -uigher' realization of iife and success 



















































Why lead an inferior life when the Swoboda THY ts the SWOBODA SYSTEM 
System quickly and positively strengthens the \W encceesial—because & docs not 
4 1 mere primary physiclogi 
heart, lungs and all internal organs and thus ¢ t proceeds beyond the effect of 
promotes ideal health? pails comet wxdtetene on il 
ergizes, develops, recreates and <4 the | 
‘4 Taaty internally and exter to adapt ' 
THE SWOBODA SYSTEM ba Eee a | 
i periect } th and pl al org | 
with the Least Expenditure of Tame Energy and Money and with no Most pt ¥ k ul | 
Incouvenience Buil ide gorou wains, superb, energetic bodies, flect of exercise. If my syste re 
sovernos gr at et strong muscles, creates a perfect cir the primary effect alone it would be no differe 
ulation, by vitalizing and veloping the poe brain, and nerves frow wilina exercise, but the SWOBUDA 
> their highest power SYSTEM i sed upon a fundamental evolu 
tu I give something different something new, mary principle. It creates, by its se dary 
ud tertiary react ns, results wh are itnpossi- 
rath nal effective, and immeasurably supe fe : ne - ewe 
re sed for the uplifting of the human Sere SR cane Pega < . ; 
plat ie ney and action, | am only repeat- — “~~ —y i non op fe ng 
de of prominent men and women of every country + *-- ~ eo 
ear who have profited by my «) stem, are SWOBODA SYSTEM can f 3 lals 
il want you to know of the high standard of 1 
siness methods. Kead 
is no Experiment. 1 am giving it suc 
The Swoboda System! cestully to pupil all oved the | ,M¥ UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 
world, I have among my pupils hundreds of doctogs, judges, jwery Sense a Covernment Cuarantes 
ecnatore, Congressmen nbers of cabinet, ambassggors, gov- When y read the test als i may have 
ernore, thousands of bi men. farmers, mechani¢é agd laborers me to the n 
and almoet an equal number of women THE SWOBODAS 
to others still it ma 
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The Swoboda System is the Result of a discovery | made in the human body 
which has absolutely revolutionized the possibilities and effect of exercise. 
The results are startling in their extent, and are noticeable from the 
fest day. You never will know what it is to be really well and 
vigorous, or to comprehend what the SWOBODA-KIND o 
health and energy of body and mind actually is until you 
aive the SWOBODA SYSTEM »& trial. 


Join the Army of the Vigorous, 
Strong and Happy 


You can be physically just whe! you wish to 


be. You can have reserve vitality for every 
e1get i guarantee 2, | offer my sys- 
tet na ba which makes it impossible 


for you to los a hele penny My guar- 
antee is startling, specific and positive. 


My new book EXERCISE REVOLU 
TIONIZED,” is fre it tells of the dangers of 
exercise anc 1< leep breathing and explains how 
the “SWOK YDA | SY STEM s making vigorous and strong men 
and women out of we and poorly developed individuals. The 

onvincing My free book will be a 
! edu nto you. Write for it and my complete 
today, before it t lig s your mind. ADDRESS 
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236 Victor Building 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, *Worintten De 
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Do You Want More Money 
for Your Business? 


ERCHANTS and manufacturers show 

wonderful skill in handling men and 
materials; but when it comes to handling 
money, many of them fall short of their 
opportunities. The average business man 
is likely to scratch his head at thoughts 
of “finance” and he blinks at the word 
“financier.” Infact he often seems more 
proud than otherwise of his ignorance along 
these lines, taking the easy attitude that 
finance, like Providence, moves in a mys- 
terious way its wonders to perform; and 
that this whole field is a rather sinister and 
forbidden territory, which the legitimate 
business man would do well to avoid. 

In this series of articles I hope to show 
that the business man, however strong may 
be his intentions, can no more escape the 
laws of finance than he can the law of grav- 
ity, and furthermore that a little knowl- 
edge of this subject is not at all dangerous, 
but, on the contrary, is highly profitable. 

Heretofore I have discussed with readers 
of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post the prin- 
ciples of successful investing; and it is im- 
portant to note that the present series, on 
raising funds, is the con¥erse of investing. 
In other words the business man and the 
investpr are the two parties to the same 
transgction, and the natural desire of each 
is to get the better of the bargain. Although 
in a broad sense their interests are identical 
and neither can permanently prosper by 
exploiting the other, nevertheless, in a 
technical sense, they are in conflict. 

Just at present let us take this more nar- 
row view. Let us also assume for the sake 
of clearness that the business man is the 
only party in whom we take a personal 
interest. He is seeking to raise funds on the 
best terms he can fairly obtain, and the 
investor must look out for himself. 

At the same time, if I may be allowed the 
suggestion, I feel that it will not do the 
investor the least harm in the world to get 
for once the viewpoint of the borrower, and 
I therefore recommend that the investor 
now come behind the scenes with us, over- 
hear some discussion that ordinarily does 
not come to his ear, and see just how the 
various offerings are prepared for market. 


To Borrow or Not to Borrow 


To borrow or not to borrow: that is cer- 
tainly among the first questions that arise 
in this connection. It is a question which 
almost inevitably confronts a business man 
sooner or later, and it often takes the follow- 
ing form: For example, Jones begins in a 
small way to manufacture some specialty. 
His product finds a good market, and be- 
fore long he is facing the alternative of less 
vigorous marketing or more vigorous manu- 
facturing. It is contrary to all business 
instincts to let orders go begging, and so 
Jones decides that he must have a larger 
factory, which means more capital. Or 
competition may compel the installation of 
better machinery to cut down cost. Or 
again, it may be the sales end of the business 
that calls for reorganization and develop- 
ment, with attendant expenditure of ready 
money. In fact from the time an idea 
originates in the mind of the inventor there 
is an endless variety of situations arising, 
which call or seem to call for more funds 
than can be drawn from the resources of 
the business itself. For Jones to borrow 
money is not so very difficult, but for him 
to borrow it on profitable terms is a little 
harder, while the matter of supreme diffi- 
culty is to decide whether to borrow it at all. 

In talking with business men I find an 
increasing tendency to give more weight 
than formerly to the fundamental situation 
and outlook; in other words the question, 
Shall I enlarge my factory? is fast becom- 
ing, Shall I enlarge my fac ‘tory at just this 
time? In the old days fruit used to be 
shipped and vessels set sail, with a prayer 
for luck, on the day most handy. Now the 
most successful shippers and skippers first 
consult the indications of the Weather 
Bureau, and so far as possible govern them- 
selves accordingly; and I believe somewhat 
the same change is taking place in the 
methods of those who would borrow money. 
To erect an extensive plant, burdened with 
| heavy interest charges, at a time when all 
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the signs are set at “ caution”'|is equivalent 
to putting out of harbor in the face of 
gale. At such times it is extremely probable 
that new plants will persistently be idle, or 
run only at a loss. Moreover, times of cau- 
tion are usually times of tight money, a 
further reason why borrowing is ill advised. 
I would therefore suggest to all mer- 
chants and manufacturers that, prior to any 
figuring on borrowing, they determine to 
their own satisfaction whether the country 
is passing through a period of improvement, 
prosperity, decline or depression. A cen- 
tury of financial history is now on record 
for this nation, to say nothing of the com- 
parative histories of other nations, and it 
is a simple matter for any business man to 
verify for himself the fact that the four 
periods mentioned above are fairly well de 
fined, and that the country passes through 
these periods in the order named and with 
reasonable regularity. When we have 
completed a period of decline, before in- 
dustry and commerce start on the up-grade, 
then, and not till then, it is time to con- 
sider whether you can show a profit by 
borrowing money and extending the plant. 


The Lender's Side 


Assuming that fundamental conditions 
are judged to be right, the practical issue 
now concerns the propriety or impropriety 
of the purposes for which the funds are con 
templated. Volumes might be written on 
this subject, and indeed have been written; 
but the guiding principle is this: the burden 
of proof rests on the man who advocates the 
loan. In other words, if one partner pro- 
poses borrowing it devolves upon him to 
justify this course fully, or withdraw his 
proposal. For example, there is a well- 
grounded prejudice against raising funds 
outside the business for the purpose of pay- 
ing dividends or maintaining the dividend 
rate. Dividends are and by right should 
be indicative of profits, and there are few 
cases where anything is really gained by 
robbing one account to pay another. An 
exception to this rule is where there is an 
ample surplus profitably employed, and the 
object of the loan is to disburse this sur- 
plus without disturbing a good investment. 

Another healthy prejudice is against the 
all-too-common habit of continuously re- 
funding floating debts without an annual 
or seasonal “clearing up.”” Let me say 
right here that this is anything but a diplo- 
matic policy if you care to keep your stand- 
ing with first-class banks. Many banks will 
lend thousands of dollars to buy merchan- 
dise but not one cent to pay your debts. If 
I may be allowed to dictate a Don’t I would 
say: Don’t borrow money to pay notes. 
Again we may cite exceptions, such as the 
legitimate refunding operations whereby 
maturing bond issues are met; but the 
practice is capable of abuse. 

The main consideration, however, apart 
from the underlying condition of general 
business, seems to me to arise when a small 
concern is graduated into the class of large 
corporations. Will your proposed borrow- 
ing—and I refer now of course to capital 
operations—merely enlarge your present 
organization, or will it develop a new type 
of organization? Jones is master of his 
little shop, and nobody doubts but that he 
can run with equal success a larger shop; but 
can he manage a factory? He can handle 
salesmen—none better—but how will he 
handle a sales manager and an advertis- 
ing-manager? Will he rise to the stature 
of & corporation president, ably represent- 
ing his concern in the eyes of the public? 





A,do not mean to imply a doubt that the 


\srifaller business man is not capable of keep- 
ing pace with the growth of his concern, but 
often it happens that this growth catches 
him unawares, and he is swept into a new 
field of activity before he realizes the change. 
Capital is a powerful force to invoke; and 
although I would not preach a timorous 
counsel, I do want to tell our younger busi- 
ness men: Before you forge a giant’s 
weapons, have the strength to wield them. 
Don’t raise funds in expectation that thence- 
forth your worries are all done. 

In speaking of young men | am reminded 
of an anecdote attributed justly or unjustly 
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to one of our prominent business men. He 
was asked the usual question put to the 
famous: “To what do you attribute your 
success?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “when I was a 
youngster just starting out in the world my 
father laid his hand on my shoulder and 
said: ‘Son, whatever else you do, never con- 
tract a debt which you cannot at any time 
pay without reborrowing.’”’ 

The reporter was mentally sketching out 
a “‘story”’ to the headline ‘“* Never owed a 
dollar in his life’’ when the master of millions 
added impressively: 

“And I attribute what success I have 
since had to a consistent and lifelong 
violation of my good father’s advice.” 

From this it would appear that there are 
two different kinds of debt: One, illegitimate 
debt, which has cursed the world since the 
world began; the other, legitimate or busi- 
ness debt, credit funding, investment, the 
capitalistic method that is the basis of our 
modern world of industry, commerce and 
finance. To confuse these two types of 
indebtedness is to fail; to keep them sepa 
rate is at least a foundation of success. | 
should call this the first law of raising funds. 

But what is a legitimate debt and what 
is an illegitimate debt? I think that the 
advice of the father above referred to an- 
swers this question. Said he, “Son, what- 
ever else you do, never contract a debt which 
you cannot at any time pay without rebor- 
rowing.” The last phrase, ‘which you can- 
not pay without reborrowing,”’ is the crucial 
test. When a young man comes to one of 
the banks of which I am an officer to bor- 
row money, I care not how much he bor- 
rows so long as he is in a position to pay me 
up without resorting to the necessity of 
arranging for a loan elsewhere. - For this 
reason I don’t like to loan young business 
men money to buy real estate or to enlarge 
their plants, or even for the purpose of 
installing new machinery. For purposes 
such as these, I urge my friends either to 
borrow from savings banks on long-term 
mortgages, or else to incorporate and in 
crease the capital of their business. On the 
other hand I gladly favor loans made for the 
purpose of carrying an additional stock of 
goods, especially if the goods are of a stand- 
ard nature; or for the purpose of doing a 
greater volume of business, especially wher 
the borrower is one who carefully scrutinizes 
his credits. Moreover, my reason for this 
is very simple. If the man borrows money 
on a six months’ note for the purpose of buy- 
ing real estate, erecting buildings or in 
stalling machinery, I cannot expect him to 
sell this real estate, building or machinery 
to liquidate the loan when it is due. 


When Assets are Liquid 


On the other hand, when the borrower 
uses the money simply to increase his stock 
of merchandise or extend additional credit, 
he can at any time pay me by reducing the 
stock of merchandise or contracting his 
credits. Therefore, to be concrete, I consider 
the loans of a national or commercial bank 
illegitimate when the money is used for 
fixed and non-liquid capital expenditures, 
while I consider the loans of such bank 
legitimate when the money is used only for 
increasing the stock of merchandise, the 
bills and accounts receivable or the work- 
ing cash capital. 

Hence when you wish to buy real estate, 
improve your buildings or install additional 
machinery don’t borrow the money for a 
few months from a national or commercial 
bank, but either increase your capital or 
borrow for a long term on mortgage. Four 
businesses out of five today need additional 
permanent capital, and should increase 
their capital and reduce their indebtedness. 
W hen depressions and panics come no bank 
can squeeze a firm with a large capital 
which is free from indebtedness, but the 
failures occur among the firms with a small 
capital and large indebtedness. 

Nevertheless the national and commercial 
banks have a function to perform in the 
community, and this function is to furnish 
temporary capital to manufacturers, mer- 
chants and investors. If you really want 
money for only six months to aid you dur- 
ing your especially busy season, or to enable 
you to carry additional merchandise or 
credits for a portion of the year, then go toa 
national bank and borrow the money on 
a six months’ note. Of course one year out 
of five the merchandise may not sell or 
the customers may not pay their accounts 
In such a case it will be necessary for you 
to ask for a renewal, and any reasonable 
bank will gladly grant it In four years 





out of five, however, you should be abl 
pay such notes when they become due 
this you should do. 

Most borrowers think that a bank cor 
siders primarily the amount of the loa 
but this is not true. A bank is primarily 
interested in the purpose for which a loar 
is used. A great banker said to me the 
other day: “‘When a man applies for a 
loan at this bank I insist upon knowing for 
what the money is to be used, and in nine 
cases out of ten our decision is determined 
not by the amount of the loan, nor the wort! 
of the man, but by the purpose for which 
the money is to be used. If it is to be used 
for permanent capital purposes we always 
refuse it; but if simply to help carry a 
man over a busy season, which periodically 
comes once or twice each year in his busi 
ness, we make every effort to grant it.” 

The point I wish to make in this first arti 
cle is that money should not be borrowed 
from national and other commercial banks 
on the six months’ business paper. Such 
banks should be used for what they were 
originally intended for, namely, temporary 
or seasonal loans. 


The Golden Rule for Borrowers 


Hence all the so-called legitimate loans 
as above classified are not always desirable 
for either the bank or the borrower. I clas- 
sified loans made for the purpose of increas- 
ing merchandise or accounts receivable as 
legitimate, and such they are because they 
can be liquidated if necessary. Neverthe- 
less, it is advisable to borrow on six months’ 
paper only such portion of the money used 
for such purposes as can be paid without 
crippling one’s business. An illustration will 
make this point clear: 

In the city of Gloucester are many fish 
firms, and these firms are borrowing money 
for various purposes, and these loans I| clas 
sify as legitimate and illegitimate in accord 
ance with the explanation above giver 
Unfortunately there are without doubt 
many illegitimate loans, where the money 
has been used for permanent improvements 
to the plants, and such loans should be paid 
and permanently cleaned up either from 
earnings or by the corporations’ increasing 
their capital stock. There is no other course 
concerning these, and rio room for excuses 

I do, however, wish to say a word more 
about the so-called legitimate loans; for, 
as above suggested, these may be sub- 
divided into two classes, which bankers 
classify as unattractive legitimate loans and 
attractive legitimate loans. Some firms are 
borrowing to the total amount of their 
bills and accounts receivable. This on the 
face of it is wrong, because it is impossible 
for any going concern in the fish business 
to be totally free from bills and accounts 
receivable at any time during the year. A 
firm with accounts receivable, during th« 
busiest portion of the season, of $100,000 
may reduce them to $50,000 during the 
) but to haveull of the $100,000 cleaned 
up can’t be expected. Yet some firms in 
this position are borrowing $100,000, or the 
full amount of their, bills and accounts re 
ceivable. This is a mistake, and the notes 
of such firms, although legitimate, are 
nevertheless unattractive. 

The well-financed firms in Gloucester and 
every other city in such cases would bor 
row only $50,000 of the banks, or the dif 
ference between the maximum and the 
minimum of their outstanding receivables 
Therefore the notes of these latter firms are 
both legitimate and attractive. This brings 
me to a rule which I will lay down, and 
which every young business man should 
copy and stick on some prominent place on 


his desk: 





‘Let not the amount of your indebted 
ness to commercial banks (or if possible 
the sum of all your accounts and bills-pay- 
able items) exceed the average difference 
during any year between the maximum and 
minimum of your merchandise accounts 
and bills-receivable items.” 


This is not a difficult rule to follow; and 
the young man who follows this rule, and 
therefore cleans up with his banks, will 
not only keep himself in a strong position 
in which it is impossible for any bank or com 
petitor to crush him, but such a man is 
also gradually establishing a credit whic! 
will some day enable him to be the head of 
a great, powerful and prosperous America 
industry. 


Editor's Note This is the first of a series of 
articles in which Mr. Babson explains h bu 
ness and industrial enterprises are financed. The 
second will appear in an carly number 
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Remington-UMC Autoloading Shotgun 


ig is a peculiar fact about firearms, 
that every great forward inven- 
tion has to go through a peridd 


of suspended judgment before it wins 
adoption into the family. 


Men yet living can remember the long 
struggle of the breech-loader for recogni- 
tion—and again, of the hand-operated repeater 
as against the single-shot breech-loader. 

How is it, then, that the new Autoloading 
principle has passed this period of suspended 
judgment so quickly; and the Remington- 
UMC Autoloading Shotgun is accepted so 
generally and so heartily? 

Why, plainly, because the Remington- 
UMC Autoloading Shotgun gives the full 
advantage of the repeating action, without 
discount—five shots, each loaded, fired and 
ejected by pressing the trigger; no shifting of 
the hands; less disturbance to continuous 
aim, owing to reduction in kick. 

The Rémington-UMC Autoloading Shot- 
gun puts:the recoil to useful work—to eject 


the empty and ship inthe fresh shell. It saves SS 


the gunner’s shoulder — increases his 
shooting average. 


This Company has been inventing 
and building firearms for ninety-six 
years. And when we say that the 
Remington-UMC Autoloading Shotgun 
and the Remington-UMC Autoloading 
Rifle are mechanically the finest arms ever 
put out in America, we do so with the 
fullest knowledge of the facts. 

We know the expe- 
rience of men who are 
shooting them. 

We have the opinion of 
alert dealers who are selling them—in your com- 
munity and every other section of this country. 


Go to this alert dealer. Get him to 
demonstrate the features of the 
Remington-UMC Autoloading Shot- 
gun—the solid frame; the lock between 
the barrel and breech-block, which 
gives the Remington-UMC Autoload- 
ing Shotgun more penetration and 
higher velocity than any other 
shotgun in the market. 


Remington Arms— Union Metallic Cartridge Company 


Makers of the Remington Autoloading Shotguns and Rifles, Pump Guns, Slide 
Action High Power and 22-Caliber Rifles 


Send for 
Free Catalog 


299 Broadway, New York 


Send for 


Windsor, Ontario Free Catalog 
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y= are hearing a great deal nowadays 
about bank reform. But one of the 
best bank reforms that ever happened has 
been put into operation quite extensively 
during the last half dozen years, and com- 
paratively little is said about it. T 
way it started 

In 1905 John R. Walsh was running two 
banks in Chicago—the Chicago National 
and the Home Savings. Mr. Walsh was a 
: rugged, able, domineering sort of man, 
4 who for many years had been a conspicuous 
’ figure in Chicago finance and politics. 
Although he began as a newsboy, he was 
supposed to possess a large fortune outside 
of his banks. His banking policy, so far 
as anybody knew, had always been char- 
acterized by extreme conservatism. His 
banks were very successful, paying hand- 
some dividends to the stockholders. The 
j Chicago National held about twenty mil- 
( lion dollars of deposits and the Home Sav- 
ings over four millions. No bank anywhere 
in the country now stands higher in public 
confidence than the Walsh banks stood in 





iis is the 


> ante 


— 


it —_ 
aon 


A the fall of 1905. 
One of the shrewdest investors in bank 
tocks in Chicago—a man with exception- 
ally good means of judging their value 
bought a block of Chicago National shares 
that fall round three hundred and seventy 
collars a share - 
In fact, on Saturday of the week béfore 
i Christmas three hundred and seventy-three 
\ dollars a share was bid in the market for 
Chicago National stock, and three hundred 
i 


and fifty dollars a share for Home Savings 
The banks closed as usual that Sat- 
and never opened again. On 
Monday morning notice of their 
published. 

before, Mr. Walsh had 
Indiana stone quarry that 
from him and could 
a small 


then 


the 





hOluowing 
soivency Wa 
A, dozen 


taken over 


years 
had borrowed money 
Then he had acquired 
as an outlet for the stone 
i little bigger railroad to give the small one 
Finally he had under- 
1ild aconnecting line intoChicago. 
lor months and months he had been stead- 
ily pouring the assets of his banks into this 


using dummy 





not pay 
railroad 


better connections. 


Laken to Db 


railroad spe culation, 
igned by clerks. 
National bank examiners had regularly 
ted the Chicago National. 
bank examiners had duly investigated the 
Home Savings. But the actual situation 
not known to anybody except Walsh 
and two or three subordinates until the week 
Mr. Ridgley, the comp- 
currency at that time, was 
otified on Thursday. He reached Chicago 
met the members of the cle 
house and the Walsh banks 
were immediately put into liquidation. 


notes 
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before the failure. 


troller of the 


Sur 
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association, 


The Clearing House to the Rescue 


Asa matter of self-protection the clearing 

nks agreed to take over the assets 

of the Walsh institutions and to pay their 

depositors immediately in full. As every 

depositor was thus assured of receiving his 

b money in full at once, the shock to public 

confidence was vastly softened. There was 

¢ no run on any other bank, hint of a 

y panic. But in order to bring about that 

; comparatively happy result the clearing- 

banks were obliged suddenly to as 

A sume some twenty-four million dollars of 

liabilities of the Walsh banks—on which, 

matter of fact, they finally 
considerable loss. 

Less than two years later there was a 
stock-market panic in New York, brought 
about as usual by a combination of over- 
speculation and tight money. There had 
been some peculiarly scandalous manipula- 
copper stocks. Heinze, who was 
supposed to have taken a hand therein, 
had been forced to resign the presidency of 
the Mercantile National Bank, a compara- 
tively small concern. 

4 bank out in Butte of which he was 
president had closed. Banker Morse, more 
or less associated with Heinze, was under 
fire, and the stock market was in a decidedly 
panicky condition. 

So long as it was simply a stock-market 
panic the country at large, as usual, looked 


house ba 


no 





house 


as a met a 


tions ol 








on quite complacently. But in the inner 
circles of Wall Street a rumor began to 
circulate touching the condition of the 
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Knickerbocker Trust Company, 
president had been doing some rather ex- 
tensive promoting. Naturally this rumor 
reached the ears of Valentine P. Snyder, 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, New York's second largest bank, 
through which the Knickerbocker Trust 
cleared. 

What happened next is thus described by 
a man on the ground floor: 

“Mr. Snyder immediately telephoned 
Mr. Barney to come over and him. 
*They’re talking about you,” he said when 
Mr. Barney arrived. ‘It isn’t a time to 
ignore talk. Now if you are going to need 
any help at the Knickerbocker Trust it will 
be up to us to do the helping. I want to 
know just how you stand.’ 

“*Why, we're all right,’ Mr. Barney re- 
plied. ‘The Knickerbocker Trust will need 
no help at all. We shall be amply able to 
take care of ourselves. If you've heard 
any gossip about us, just dismiss it from 
your mind.’ 

“The Knickerbocker Trust was one of the 
largest banking institutions in the country, 
with more than sixty million dollars of 
deposits. Mr. Barney, its president, en 
joyed a very high reputation as a financier 
So Mr. Snyder duly dismissed the 
from his mind.” 


whose 


see 


rumor 


A Hurry Call for Ten Millions 


“On reaching the Bank of Commerce 
next day he found waiting for him 
directors of the Knickerbocker Trust Com 
pany and a stranger. The two directors 
introduced the stranger to Mr. Snyder as 
the new president of the Knickerbocker 


two 


Trust, Mr. Barney having retired. The 
two directors also confessed that the trust 
company needed assistance, 

“*How much shall you need? Mr 


Nel yder asked. 
“*We think five millions will see 
through,’ the directors rephed, 

“*If you think you will need five mil 
lions,’ said Mr. Snyder, ‘you will need ter 
Go back to the trust company and make 
up a list of fifteen million collars of the best 
collateral you have. Meanwhile I will get 
the clearing-house committee together to 
sring your list of collateral 
over to the clearing house. There's no time 


arrange a loan. 


to lose. 

“Mr. Snyder telephoned the members of 
the committee to meet him at the clearing 
house, where he laid the situation before 
them. They were much shocked and not a 
little frightened to hear that the Knicker- 
bocker Trust was in deep trouble and must 
have ten million dollars immediately. Cor 
versation at the clearing house proceeded 
for some time; but the directors with their 
list of collateral did appear. Finally 
Mr. Snyder left the clearing house and 
hurried over to the Knickerbocker Trust to 
urge on the directors. They had a list of 
collateral made up. Mr. Snyder 
looked it over and saw there was no prob- 
ability that the clearing-house committee 
would accept it as security ten million 
dollars. Whereupon he telephoned back to 
the committee that the Bank of Commerce 
would not clear for the trust company on 
the following day. 
was made public and the failure of the trust 
company promptly followed. Mr. Barney 
committed suicide a fortnight later.” 

It should be understood that the Bank 
of Commerce, in acting as clearing agent for 
the trust company, made itself responsible 
for all the checks that might be drawn upor 
the trust company a given day, a 
sponsibility which the bank was no longer 
willing to assume. 

The failure of the great Knickerbocker 
Trust Company was a portentous affair 
The New York banks at once resorted to 
clearing-house certificates, which means a 
suspension or restriction of cash payment 
Banks all over the country -promptly fo 
lowed that example. It was no longer a 
mere stock-market panic, but a nation-wide 
affair, laying a paralyzing finger on business 
everywhere. 

Now the basic similarity between 
and the Walsh case is that a great banking 
institution was deeply involved; but the 
other banks, whose fortunes were inevitably 
bound up with it to some extent and from 
whom alone it could expect help, knew 
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The home of Mr. A. P. Shattuck, Buffalo, 
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Beaver Board 


“HE pictures vive one 
reason—beautiful design- 
ing, suited to the individual 
room, and so varied that 
out of thousands no two are 
exactly alike. 























stion in the home of Mr. H, 
man, Chicago, Ill Send for sample of Beaver Board and 
free booklet, “ Beaver Board and its Uses 

unc you will learn forty other reasons 
based on dufability, convenience, sanitary 
cleanliness, adaptability, et 


The rapid increase in demand for Beaver 
Board necessitates frequent additions to 
our organization. We are always glad to 
hear from men of proven eficiency and 
good character for every department 
factory, sales or office If you can 
measure up to the standard, write us 

The Beaver Companies 
{ Ss 108 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. \ 
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nothing about its actual condition. And 
the panic of 1907 was decidedly a bankers’ 
panic. It was the fright of bankers, not the 
fright of depositors, that brought on the 
calamity. 

So, beginning in Chicago, banks decided 
that thereafter they would know about the 
condition of institutions with which they 
must stand or fall in time of trouble. The 
clearing-house association of that city 
instituted an independent, thoroughgoing 
examination of every bank that enjoyed 
clearing-house privileges, whichmeans every 
bank in the city big enough to do any 
damage. 

This examination is decidedly more 
searching than that of the official national 
or state examiner, because the clearing- 
house examiner not only lists every separate 
item of a bank’s assets—every bond, stock 
and note— but submits that list to a com- 
comprising three of the ablest 
bankers in the city, whose competence to 
pass upon every item is unquestioned. This 


| system has been adopted in nearly every 


other clearing-house city, although with 
some modifications in some instances. 

Wherever it is adopted and vigorously 
carried out, the banks have every reason 
to feel assured that they know what one 
another’s condition actually is and that no 
thunderbolt out of a clear or partly eloudy 
sky, such as sudden knowledge that a Chi- 
cago National or a Knickerbocker Trust is 
insolvent, will throw them into confusion 
and panic. 


Delinquent Directors 


This is one of the best banking reforms 
that has happened in a generation, although 
the Money-Trust inquiry tried to discredit 
it. Another valuable reform goes with it. 
The Walsh banks were one-man concerns. 
The directors were mere dummies, subor- 
dinates of Walsh who depended upon him 
for their positions, or men under other obli- 
gations to him, or men whe trusted every- 
thing to him and paid no attention whatever 
to the banks. 

With honest directors of ordinary business 
ability who really attended to the duties of 
their office, no bank could possibly be looted 
and no bank would ever fail, excepting pos- 
sibly in some tremendous financial convul- 
sion. For the banking business is essentially 
very simple. There is nothing recondite 
about it. The rules of sound banking are 
so few and plain that it is doubtful whether 
a single bank depositor in the last fifty years 
has lost a single dollar except through down- 
right dishonesty on the part of the manage- 
ment. With the margin of its own capital 
and surplus to protect depositors against 
bad judgment in making loans, any bank 
that sticks to a legitimate banking busi- 
ness can be sure of paying its depositors 
in full. 

It is very easy for directors to see that a 
bank is sticking to a legitimate business. 
A little exertion on their part in the way of 
examinations will insure it. 

Comptroller Murray spent a consider- 
able part of his eight years’ incumbency 
of office in persistently nagging directors 
of national banks into doing their duty. 
He insisted that they attend board meet- 
ings and actually acquaint themselves with 
the affairs of the bank. For a while this 
made him rather unpopular with -bank 
directors. But there is no doubt that his 
efforts have brought about more actual 
directing on the part of directors, and a good 
many state bank departments have adopted 
thesame policy. Superintendent Van Tuyl, 
of the New YorkState Banking Department, 
Says: 

“Every banking institution which has 
failed in New York State in the last few 
years has had well-known men on its 
board of directors. But they were directors 
in name only. In almost every case they 
had delegated their powers to an executive 
committee whose members never appeared 
to be aware of their proper duties and were 
content to be guided by the will of those in 
control.” 


In fact, dummy directors and bank fail- 


ures go together. 

To be assured of the solvency of any bank 
all you need know about it is that the di- 
rectors are honest men of ordinary business 
judgment and that they actually attend to 
their duties. 

The clearing-house examinations of city 
banks and the general prodding up of 
bank directors everywhere to do their duty 
constitute a banking reform of first-rate 
importance, although not much is heard 
about it. 
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Free Training 


In Salesmanship 


To a limited number of high- 
class men, the Oliver Typewriter 
Company offers an unusual op- 
portunity to learn practical sales- 


manship from masters in the : 


profession. 


We are opening new agencies daily 
it various points throughout the 
country Each must be manned by ) 
in expert Agency experience not 
essential The men selected for these 
responsible positions receive 
of training in the Oliver 
Practical Salesmanship 


a cours 
School 
tuition free 
all expenses paid 


And this is but part of the compre 
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hensive plan on which we train men 


for success as Local Agents for 
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OLIVER 
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The Standard Visible Write 


Oliver Local Agents are given exclusive 
rritory and a chance to cash in big in cor 
missions on all sal The Printype Oliver 


typewriter of the hx 


We own and control this revolutionars 
mprovement in typewriter type 

We want clean, energetic, red-blooded men 
who have an eye to the future Men with 
clean records who are anxious to establis 
themselves in the business world. 


Local Agents for the Oliver Typewriter 
have made hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in commissions. Ask us to show you the 
way to earn your share In writing be sure 
to tell us about the sales possibil 
territory 
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The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1017 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 











AY W! LEN the touch of a man’s hand 

)}\ VY on an electrical controller opens 

oe af 4} the giant-gates of the big Canal as 

\s —al easily as a child might open the doors 

— of a doll’s house, that hand is using 

the same resources of inventive skill that give us a flood 

of light when we turn the switch of the Mazda Lamp. 

Both the hand on the controller and the finger 

on the switch-button tell the same story —the 
story of electrical achievement. 

And stupendous as is the electrical engineer- 
ing feat at Panama, there is an equally big sig- 
nificance to humanity in the triumph of the 
Mazda Lamp. 

As the electrical machinery at Panama 
helped cleave the barrier between the two oceans, 
so the Mazda Lamp has shortened by Awo-thirds 
the journey towards cheaper electric light— for 
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the Mazda saves Awo-thirds of the current demanded by the 
old style lamps of equal candle power. 

The G-E achievement in drawn-wire tungsten, as re 
vealed in the Mazda Lamp, transformed the whole lighting 
problem in home, in office and in workshop. The current 
thus saved enables you to enjoy the labor-saving washing 
machine, vacuum cleaner, sewing machine and other house- 
hold comforts driven by G-E motors. 

Let your lighting company or any electrical 
also the G-E Ovzonator, the 
Edison Mazda Lamp and the many G-] 


veniences now available for your home. 


dealer show you 


cCon- 


In choosing these valuable home helps you 
have the assurance that those bearing the G-E 
trade-mark are backed by the same vast resources 
of knowledge have 


and experience which 





mastered the biggest problems of the world’s 


k . 
Mar electrical engineering. 





air with a G-E Ozonator than it does t 
m Masda Lam? 
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Model BSS—Five Passenger Touring Car—Six Cylinder 
Overhead Valve Motor—48 Horsepower —Price $1985 
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The Giant Overhead Valve Buick Motor with the 
Multiplied Power, the Smooth Balance, Flexibility 
and Silence of Six Cylinder Construction 


The basic reason for a six is more power. 
wants a Buick Six, when he knows motors. 
cylinder for cylinder, of equal size. 
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And that is a basic reason for a Buick in any model. The man who wants a six 
Because he knows the Buick Overhead Valve Motor delivers more power than others, 
Why compromise? That extra power is not charged in the price of the car. It is a mechanical 
advantage— maximum efficiency. And that extra power costs you less on the road. The overhead valve is a gasoline saver—as 
well as a spur to power and speed. If you are not convinced of that, ask any of the 150,000 Buick owners. 

Smoothness, flexibility and silence are expected of a six. But there are degrees of these advantages. 
insure your surrender to the Buick standard:on these features. 


Delco Electric Cranking—Lighting—Ignition on all Buick Models for 1914 


A demonstration will 





























Electricity puts the finishing touch of practical convenience on the sturdy Buick structure. 

¢ furnishing electricity for lamps and i 
It is just as worthy of the Buick name as the Overhead Valve 
uick Six Overhead Valve Motor cranked by the Delco System. 


It does its work of starting the motor an 
through sand. 
motive force than a 


otor. 





Left Side Drive—Center Control 


Every 1914 Buick will be driven from the 
left side. The gear-shift and emergency brake 
levers are in the center. Your right hand 
controls them. Your position at the left gives 
you a good view of the road and of passing traffic. 





Specifications of Buick Six 


MOTOR — Six cylinders — overhead valve type — famous 
for its power on hills and at high speed—48 actual horse- 
power by brake test. 

Electric cranking, Electric headlights, side lamps, tail 
lamp and dash lamp. Motor driven Electric horn. 

LEFT SIDE DRIVE. CENTER CONTROL. 

H a —130 inches. 


TIRES — 
DEMOUNTAB: = RIMS. 
BODY — 5-passenger touring or 2-passenger roadster. 


Advance specifications in detail mailed promptly on request 








The Delco System is built into every 1914 Buick. 


nition as perfectly as the Buick engine lifts the car over hills or 
Try to think, if you can, of any more powerful, usable 


Dealers: 


A Buick Contract is a business asset; it was ~ 
designed to make you make money. Its protec- 
tion is an assurance of a satisfactory business. 
You'll make a fast friend of every customer. Im- 
mediate returns—a volume that increases astonish- 
ingly. Buick dealers don’t change—ask us why. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Flint, Michigan 
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Hunting the Deer 


N A PROMINENT club of a Western 

city there may be seen a series of old 
German woodcuts depicting divers fashions 
of the chase of the deer a century or so ago 
in Europe. It would appear that the main 
thing in those days was to get the deer 
in any way hecould be had. There arescenes 
showing deer chased by greyhounds, trail- 
ing hounds—all sorts of dogs; deer caught 
in heavy nets; deer driven into pens; deer 
driven through chutes past a platform con- 
taining noblemen firing upon them at a dis- 
tance of three or four yards; deer pursued 
by horsemen, footmen—all sorts of men. 
In short, there would seem to have existed 
at the time these cuts were made a vast, 
delirious desire to exterminate the whole 
deer family as soon as possible. 

Something of that same desire seems to 


have existed from that day to this. The 


chase of the stag has always been held to 
be one of the highest forms of all sport; and 
today, much as in the past, the game seems 
to be to give the said stag as small a show 
as possible. 

If memory serves aptly as to figures 
there were shipped last year from Maine, 
subject to the game laws, not less than five 
thousand two hundred and eighty-three 
carcasses of white-tailed deer, not counting 
those consumed within the state. The 
deer-license fund of Maine annually makes 
an enormous sum, itself only a tithe of the 
money spent in the state by deerhunters. 
Indeed, in Maine, New Brunswick and 
Ontario, moose and deer are regarded as 
valuable state resources. In all the states 
of the Union that have deer, stiff license 
fees are exacted from residents and non- 
residents; and few states allow the ship- 
ment of more than one deer—that one to 
be accompanied by the killer of it. The 
day of five-cent venison Is gone, and in 
these a ays a deer is a deer! 

Yet, keen as has been the chase of the 
stag au these centuries, and increasingly 
effivient as have become all the agencies 
employed against him, the white-tailed 
deer of America at least holds his own as- 
tonishingly well. There are more deer in 
Maine and New Brunswick than there were 
twenty years ago. The hunting areas of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota are 
now more restricted, but the current season 
shows the stock of deer about as large as 
ever. Indeed, there are more deer now in 
these states than there were when lumber- 
ing operations were at their height and 
when most of the camps were fed on venison. 

The marketing of venison in the cities 
has beeome a far more difficult proposition, 
and the bag limit has been cut down. Given 
any kind of a chance the Virginia deer will 
take care of itself. Naturalists rank the 
species with the bob-white quail and the 
black bear in ability to fend for itself in a 
semi-civilized country. 


The Need of Stricter Game Laws 


Nearly every man who hunts at all has 
dreams from his youth up of killing a deer 
sometime. He pictures the whole thing out 
to himself, and always makes himself out a 
hero in the experience. Sometimes he lives 
to see his deer—perhaps to kill him—and 
sometimes he is not much of a hero; but, 
whether or not he does or is, he holds this 
well-nigh universal human ambition—that 
of sometime slaying one of the wariest and 
noblest creatures of the wilderness, a stag. 
Mostly his stag is a doe. 

There is no animal more intimately min- 
gled with hunting romance or hunting tra- 
ditions—none which serves more to set a 
hunter’s blood atingle. Perhaps there is 
more excitement about deerhunting than 
any other kind of big-game hunting. 

For instance, I have killed many bears of 
all sorts; but, though I have not cared for 
many years to kill a deer, a recent hunt de- 
veloped the fact that there is fully as much 
nervous jolt in seeing a good, big deer as 
there is in meeting a bear, though the two 
sensations are entirely different. Perhaps 
it is the great alertness, beauty, power and 
speed of the deer that make the hunter’s 
blood start and his eyes shine eagerly. Get- 
ting your bear after you see him is rather 
more of a business undertaking. In any 
ease the zest of hunting the deer is cen- 
turies old, and is still as keen as ever. 





As showing the popularity of the sport of 
deerhunting, it is estimated that there were 
between forty thousand and sixty thousand 
deerhunters out in Wisconsin alone last 
season— the figures are hard to obtain with 
exactness. Express ears coming down out 
of the pine woods in the month of November 
sometimes are packed almost full of deer 
carcasses—not so many now as when two 
or three deer might legally be exported, but 
still hundreds and hundreds in the total. 

So it seems we Americans may still in 
goodly numbers enjoy the ancient and royal 
sport of hunting deer. We should be able 
always to enjoy it did we look upon the mat- 
ter in a businesslike way and refrain from 
killing all the deer we cauld at all possible 
times. The likelihood is that, in view of the 
great interest that attaches to this splendid 
game creature, measures will be taken to 
prevent its extermination at an early date. 
State preserves, private preserves, interstate 
commerce laws, local game laws and, best of 
all, a public sentiment back of these laws, 
will very likely conspire to leave us the 
Virginia deer for many decades—let us 
hope for many centuries to come. 

The most curious phenomenon of our 
deerhunting today is the fact that literally 
armies of hunters of all sorts, rich and poor, 
go out each fall for deer. The fall hunt is 
not so much a business proposition in the 
South as in the North, but in much of the 
pine wilderness of the North it comes near 
to being made a business; and the sport in 
its different phases has been brought to a 
high degree of efficiency. 


Two Modes of Hunting 


There are several ways of hunting the 
white-tailed deer, varying with the condi- 
tions of the country where it is found. In 
the South dogs are still used in the cane- 
brakes, though hounding is prohibited by 
law in the states of the North. ‘The shot- 
gun is used in the South, but not in the 
North. In some partsofthe South “breast- 
ing deer”’ is practiced, a party of horsemen 
in line driving them out of their cover in the 
grass. I once had keen sport coursing deer 
in the old Indian Territory with grey- 
hounds—and it took a bit of riding to see 
a finish there! 

Watching for a deer on a runway or at a 
salt-lick has been known to be successful, 
and more than one camp cook has made a 
deer-lick out of a pork barrel. “Shining” | 
deer by jack-light in the summertime round 
the edges of lakes or streams is perhaps 
the most abominable of all ways of being 
lawless. 

As deer are hunted today on the big 
camp-hunts of the North, the two com- 
monest forms of the sport are driving and 
stillhunting. The latter is more difficult, the 
former perhaps more generally success- 
ful. Indeed, most of the deer killed in the 
woods are driven to the gun either by intent 
or accident. When the big influx of hunters 
begins on the opening day the deer are 
disturbed and run about a great deal 
more than they would normally, even in 
the rutting season; so that a man passing 
across the country or sitting by some run- 
way may now and then get an unearned 
shot at a deer that has been driven by 
some one else. 

It seems to be the custom now for men 
to go deerhunting in large parties. The 
railroads used to solicit communities for 
deerhunting parties. One morning at a 
Wisconsin town a hundred and sixty-five 
deerhunters, all from Ohio and Indiana, 
stepped casually off the train. In most of 
this Northern country large camps, each 
with its own cook, locate here and there, 
either in big tents or in abandoned logging 
camps. With so many men in camp the 
drive is the most natural fashion of hunting; 
though, in order to practice it successfully, 
the leader must have a good knowledge of 
the country. Of course, if only two or three 
men are out stillhunting, very often a little 
drive will be made, one man going through 
a clump of bushes while the others wait on 
the farther edge. Little or big, the principle 
of the drive is the same. 

Deer move about, like all other wild ani- 
mals, mostly in the morning or in the eve- 
ning; and in the daytime they lie under 
cover. As dawn approaches they are ready 
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to start out at any small alarm; 
the best time to make a drive. Suppose we 
have a spruce thicket shot through with 
second growth or crossed by a cedar swamp, 
making a heavy cover half a mile or a mile 
across. If much of the surrounding country 
be more or less open this thicket is apt 
conceal several deer. To drive them out ji 
really a very cruel thing to the hunters w 
make the drive, for they will be obliged 
get up at about four o’clock in the morni 
eat a breakfast by candlelight, and wal 
ride in the dark— perhaps several milés 
the appointed cover. J 

The drive is very ofterisp ade agains¥the 
wind, but much depends- &pon the lay of 
the country. Before the drivers begin their 










work they allow plenty of time—pethaps > 


half an hour or more—for the hunters to 
take their stands on the farther side\of the 
thicket. Each man gets on top of ‘some 
eminence, so that he may shoot down and 
not across the country. A good stand is a 
hill at the edge of some marsh, where a path 
leads out of the thicket. A driven deer will 
not always stick to his runway, but he is 
most apt to pass out at some gap of the 
high country surrounding the thicket. The 
hunter on stand usually gets on top of a 
high stump, so that he can cover as much 
country as possible—say, two hundred 
yards on each side. He ought to be at his 
station as soon as it is light enough to shoot, 
though several drives may be made later 
in the day. 


Scent and Speed 


The sound of a shot puts every station 
man on his feet, eagerly watching his edge 
of the cover. Perhaps, long before he hears 
the voices of the beaters approaching, he 
may hear the faintest snapping of a twig 
and wonder whether it is the work of the 
wind, a bird or a deer. Then all at once, 
perhaps, ghostlike—not with any sudden 
crashing burst of speed, but gently, easily, 
silently, astonishingly gracefully—a deer 
breaks cover before him or at one side; you 
never can tell just how or where or when. 
That is the hunter’s chance. If he does not 
kill he is sure to be disliked by all the rest 
of the hunting pack. 

It is not difficult to hit a running deer, 
and few deer are killed standing. As a deer 
breaks from cover it does not seem to be 
very much alarmed. It may pause, look 
back, and trot or lope slowly ahead. If 
much alarmed it will run steadily, alter 
nating low jumps with very high ones; but 
it rarely has the steady speed of the ante- 
lope in open country. There are all sorts of 
chances that interfere with the shot, but if 
you have two or three seconds of sight at a 
on inside of a hundred and fifty yards he 
ought to be your deer. 

The sense of scent in the deer is very 
acute; ahd as it runs into the wind it is on 
the alert to catch any scent of danger ahead. 
Hence the value of an elevated position, for 
then the deer will not scent you so readily 
if at-all. Guides say a deer will not smell 
you if-you are eight feet above it. Also a 
running deer will not see you if you move, 
though your slightest movement will be 


| detected by a standing deer. 


In any case, when you see your deer you 
have your chance; and you must fire 
promptly, being careful not to shoot over 
the rim of the next hill, endangering the life 


| of another watcher or one of the drivers. 


Shoot downhill or into the flank of the next 
hill—never into the free air. 

The height of the art is to kill your deer 
clean with your first or second shot; but, 
as a matter of fact, in actual hunting con- 
jitions most amateurs worry down their 
aeer in the chance-medley, haphazard work 
of rapid riflefire. 
range better after a while. 

The common cause of missing is, of 
course, over-shooting. Here comes in the 
astonishing faculty a buck deer has for dis- 


| turbing the entire nervoussystem of an able- 


bodied man. 
the natural hunter he is apt to bang away 
without getting down into his hind sight. 
This is why as many deer are wounded as 
are killed. Of course a hunter with cold 
nerve does not take all sorts of chances; 
but if a deer passes him in good view under 
a hundred and fifty yards he simply kills 
it—that is all. The man who gets rattled 
will miss many shots at forty or fifty 


| yards—and have, many of them to miss 


too; for sometimes a deer will break cover 
astonishingly close at hand. 
Editor's Note. -This is the first of two articles 


on deerhunting. The second will appear in an 
early issue. 
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BEATING BACK 


Continued from Page 5 


and assaulted a little one must expect to 
be shot. His father, of course, saw it in a 
different light. He had always been afraid 
of what Al might do in a temper, and he 
told him so with emphasis while he took 
steps to find just what had happened in 
Valk’s Theater. The super-captain had 
not died, it appeared. The ball had passed 
he was at 
work within a week. 

So, by contrast, Al settled down to read 
law. The next summer, feeling his restless- 
ness upon him, he played solo alto in the 
band of an old-fashioned wagon circus. 
And that autumn his family secured him a 
cadetship—equivalent to a scholarship—in 
the University of West Virginia. 

In equipment and experience this was 
probably the strangest freshman who ever 

resented himself for matriculation. He 
vad never received a day’s instruction in 
grammar. He knew hardly any geography. 
He could add and subtract, but the multi- 


| plication table was to him as logarithms. 


On the other hand, he had a wide general 
acquaintance with English literature, car- 
ried universal history at his fingers’ ends, 


| and knew almost enough law for admission 


to the bar. The University of West Vir- 


| ginia—that state which, though loyal to the 
| Union, had to bear with its secessionist sis- 


ters the heavy afterburden of the war—was 
still struggling to keep.its head above water 
| and took students on almost any terms. For 


| two years Cadet Jennings divided his time 


between the grammar school of the prepar- 
atory department and the legal department. 

Perhaps it is worth while to record one 
event of these school days, not only for its 


| light on character, but because it had such 


a strange parallel in his later life. Wild and 
reckless, bored with the quiet of academic 
life, he founded the “ U. of W. V. Guerrillas,” 


| asetof rough, surreptitious mischief-makers 


who delighted to overturn outhouses and 
break up class dances. The authorities knew 
that Jennings was the ringleader, but they 
lacked absolute proof. Whenever he was 
called to account Al, like a good lawyer, 
would refuse to affirm or deny the charges. 
Finally on a Christmas Eve, the Guerrillas 
stole four bags of powder and loaded them 
into an old cannon that stood or the square 
of the campus. They wadded the charge 
shotted it with broken bricks 
and touched it off with afuse. The discharge 
blew the cannon from its carriage and broke 
the surrounding windows. 


Al Decides to be Good 


The next morning Al found himself on 
the carpet before Major Lee, a fine and 
respec ted old soldier. 

“Jennings,” said the major, 
you discharged that cannon, 

“If you believe it,” replied Cadet Jen- 
nings, “‘what’s the use of me talking?” 

The major looked him over. 

“Jennings,” he said, “you've got the 
makings of a man in you. You've never 
lied to me and I like that. You're an able 
boy and it would hurt me to expel you, but 
this can’t go on. Why don’t you settle 
I like you and I 
wish you'd play square with me.” Sud- 
denly Cadet Jennings found himself shak- 
ing hands with the major and promising to 
abide by the rules. Thereafter he was a 
model student. By the end of the year the 


“T believe 


| major made him lieutenant in the cadet 


battalion. 

Two years of this; then, having the gen- 
eral principles of law in his head, he grew 
impatient of looking to his family for sup- 
port. His father and brothers had yielded 
to manifest destiny and gone West. He 
joined the band of the same old circus, with 
the idea of getting to his family and making 


| a little money on the road. The solo cornet 


or fell out; Al secured the job for his 
rother Frank. The two played all summer 
in the mining camps and cattle towns of 
Colorado. 

In the course of that tour he witnessed a 
tragic and desperate piece of heroism, which, 
even after all the melodrama of his bandit 
days, remains in his mind the bravest thing 
he ever knew. The circus train was running 
down from Leadville to Cafion City. They 
carried an exceptionally tough and drunken 
gang of canvasmen. The boss canvasman 
was a brutal fighter who ruled them by the 
power of his two fists. His forces had been 
sneaking away to get drunk. That night he 
swore a mighty oath that “they wouldn't 


run out on him again,” and he padlocked 
from without the door of their bunk-car. 
Then he himself crawled into the car from 
the little high window at the end. There 
was a barrel of gasoline on the floor. 
Some canvasman, smoking against orders, 
dropped a match into it. In two minutes 
the car was a furnace—and the only outlet 
was that little high window. 

The boss stood under the window, his 
clothes afire, throwing man after man out 
to safety, until the rescuers from without 
caught his arms and pulled him through. 
Burned beyond human semblance, he fought 
to get back. When his last breath left him, 
there beside the tracks, he was still fighting. 


Tongue-Lashed in Court 


When the circus disbanded, Al and Frank 
settled down with their father at Coldwater, 
Kansas, a new town, and were admitted to 
the bar. Al’s first case is a picture of old 
court procedure in the West. A woman had 
been thrown off from her claim by an Eng- 
lishman. She brought action. Al’s father, 
Judge Jennings, held the brief for the plain- 
tiff; Al took the case of the Englishman. 
Judge Jennings cast some aspersions upon 
the British attitude toward woman. This 
stirred up the Briton. He rose and started 
for the elder Jennings. The trial judge and 
the jury united in restraining him. Young 
Al, very nervous, grew personal in his sum- 
ming up. He knew his father, he said; and 
the old gentleman had a genius for making 
black white. He urged the jury to disregard 
his father’s eloquence and give their verdict 
on the merits of the case. ‘* And father reared 
back,” says Jennings, ‘“‘and gave me the 
hardest tongue-lashing I ever got in my life. 
He fairly made me crawl inside. He took 
every one of my faults and laid them on the 
table. He asked them what they thought 
of a boy who'd talk that way to his old 
father, when he wasn’t yet dry behind the 
ears. 

‘The jury gave me the verdict , but they 
did it because they were sorry for me.’ 

Young Al, still quivering under this lash- 
ing, told his father two days later that he 
was going to quit law. 

“Why?” asked his father. “You won, 
didn’t you? And I gave you that roasting 
on purpose to teach you that when you face 
a court you've got to keep your temper and 
stand for personalities.” 

Al had aequired some property and was 
doing well at law when Fate and his own 
folly hurled him into another phase of life. 
While with the circus he had learned that 
he was a natural sprinter. He has been 
timed for the hundred yards in ten and a 
half; he might have done “‘even time” had 
he ever received expert coaching. An old 
professional sprinter named Foss —or so we 
will call him— appeared in Coldwater, trav- 
eling under an assumed name. He scraped 
up acquaintance with Al. They ran ag: inst 
each other; Foss could beat him six yards 
in a hundred. 

Then Foss confided to Al the business 
that brought him to Coldwater. There was 
a sprinter in the next town who thought 
he could run. Foss had come incognito to 
get a match. Strangely, Al Jennings, for 
all his experience, had never heard of the 
“cross,” the simple, primitive game that 
has discredited professional foot racing. He 
bet all his money on Foss; growing more 
enthusiastic, he hypothecated family prop- 
erty to bet. The race came. Of course 
Foss stumbled just after the start, re- 
covered himself, and made a vain, plucky 
effort to catch his man at the tape. 

“We were so astonished,” says Al Jen- 
nings, “that nobody thought to shoot him.” 

Humiliated, in debt to his family, Al 
left Coldwater. His next stop was Boston, 
Colorado. You will look on the map in vain 
for Boston. It was one of those boom towns 
with which the pioneer business men of 
that era shook dice against fate. If they 
won, they had the foundation of a future 
Denver or Oklahoma City; if they lost, 
the place reverted to the primitive wilder- 
ness. Boston lay in the middle of a rich 
cattle country; but that was not the basis 
of its bid for prosperity. Las Animas, in 
which it was situated, is a large county. 
The boomers of Boston planned to divide 
the county and have Boston for the county 
seat. They put up a ten-thousand-dollar 
hotel and a street of stores; they laid out a 
town site and grew rich on paper, trading 
lots. They pooled all their ready money 
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in a fund to corrupt the Colorado legis 
lature, which was in those days eagerly 
corruptible. The firm of Jennings Broth 
ers —Al and Frank—kept a store, opened a 
real-estate office and pooled their fund 
with the rest. 

Boston shared in the disorder 
towns of the cattle country. 
used to come in from the ranges on Satur 
day nights and shoot up Main Street. On 
one day Boston had three funerals due 
to violence. A settler shot his neighbor 
Since it was cold-blooded assassination, a 
band of the tougher citizens— the Jennings 
brothers had no part in this— lynched the 
murderer. That same afternoon an ex- 
tremely drunken cowboy of bad reputation 
came into town and tried to kill the drug 
gist. A bystander, drawing just in time 
killed the cowboy. The clergyman it 
Boston refused to bury him. Al Jennings, 
always a friend of the cattle element, 
conducted the services, 

“Told all about his virtues,” 


ol all 


The cowboys 


one 


Al 


says 
“Didn't take long.” 
The - was another wild night—when 
Judge Jennings, by his courage and elo- 


quence, kept a drunken mob from commit- 
ting a lynching — before the bottom fell out 
of Boston. The legislature, as expected, 
voted for the division and for the creation of 
Vaca County, with Boston as county seat. 
But the governor vetoed the bill. A fire 
swept away most of the houses. A band of 
cowboys rode into town and shot up all 
that remained, which finished Boston. 
Over the town site now grow the alfalfa 
fields, and there is a watering trough on the 
foundation of the ten-thousand-dollar hotel. 


The First Big Land Rush 


That brings us to 1889, in which year 
Oklahoma was opened for settlement. To 
understand the rest of this story you must 
understand fully the civie condition, ir 
that year and the following years, of the 
territory that is now the state of Oklahoma. 
It was then divided into two parts— Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma proper. The 
territory had long been the home the 
Five Civilized Tribes. The legal system 
was dual—-Federal law, with certain 
special provisions to fit Indian necessities, 
and the strict, often curious tribal 
which the Indians administered among 
themselves. The whites occupied this dis 
trict only by a kind of courtesy. 
had married Indian women, and so became 
lords of ‘principalities in Indian 
Certain stockmen leased ranges from the 
Indians, often for trifling payments 
Further, there was the element known cor 
temptuously among cattlemen as nesters 
These pioneer farmers were also leasers, 
usually agreeing to clear the land in returt 
for a five-year tenure. 


ol 


laws 


some 


lands. 


Oklahoma proper, the other end of the 
present state, had been held by the Gov 
ernment, practically untenanted, for the 
future use of the Indian tribes. By 1889, 


however, the Indian population had sodwin- 
dled, and the boomers had grown so insist- 
ent, that the Government threw it open for 
settlement. That was the first and greatest 
of our land rushes. The settlers lined up 
on the border. At the sound of a gun they 
rushed, the first comer to any tract seizing 
it by right of arrival and holding it often by 
force of arms. 

The formal law of the land came 
into Oklahoma. Within a few years it was 
a settled and orderly district. Now, 
than a quarter of a century later, it is as 
though the old West had never existed ir 
those prairies. 

Until recently things went differently in 
Indian Territory. Held back from close 
modern settlement by its curious legal 
status, largely inhabited by Indian tribes 
that were civilized only in the relative 
sense, it became in the next few years the 
refuge for the “bad men”’ of the West, and 
for those who could live only under the gu: 
law. The cattle business was changing 
The range was shrinking every day. Under 
old conditions a man got his seventy-five or 
one hundred dollars a month for work w =e I 
required nerve, resource and continual d 


} 
early 


less 


liance with danger. Now a line-rider no 
thirty dollars a month did ‘the compara 
tively safe and monotonous work of keep 


ing up the wire fences. Those who could 
breathe only under old conditions drifted to 
the territory. 

There were four strata, roughly speak 
ing, in white territorial society: First came 
the townspeople, living under Federal law 
about as people lived anywhere in new 
Western towns. A large part of them held 
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| employment, in one way or another, under 
the Federal Government. The territorial 
police were represented by the marshals, 
men of nerve and daring, under whom were 
| the deputy marshals, a strangely mixed 
| body. Some of them had both honesty and 
| courage. Some had neither. Some, as will 
afterward appear, were actual accomplices 
of the criminals whom they took pay to hunt. 

The nesters formed a class by them- 
selves; generally, they were the sport of 
the third class, the cattlemen, and the prey 
of the fourth class, the outlaws. 

The cattlemen and the outlaws had a 
loose affinity for each other. Here and 
there was a ranch that existed only as 
headquarters for outlaw raids. The 
boldest cattlemen protected the outlaws; 
even the more moral and timid ignored 
them and minded their own business 
unless their property was molested, when 
they resorted to private vengeance. 

So the outlaws—train-robbers, bank- 
raiders, brand-blotters, horse-thieves, and 
vendors of whisky in a district where 
whisky-selling was a crime—could depend 
on the country to assist and conceal them. 
It was as in the merry days of Robin 
Hood, when the outlaws shared their gains 
with the peasantry, and the peasantry 
made return by misleading the Sheriff of 
Nottingham. 

A fair country it was, and is even now 
when the nester has conquered and the old 
days are utterly gone, and all Oklahoma, 
the Indian Territory included, has entered 
the sisterhood of states. We had no finer 
tract in our national domain than that 
which we gave these Indians. It rolls in 
— prairies, riotous with long grass and 
flowering shrubs. It is traversed by low 
hills and little mountain ranges covered 
with native forest. It is shot with clear 
streams, widening here and there to lakes. 
This story, however, has nothing to do 
with scenery. The pertinent fact is that 
these hills, watercourses, forests and thick- 
ets adapted themselves wonderfully to the 
uses of gentlemen in perpetual act of escape. 

To the Oklahoma rush came Al Jennings, 
uprooted from Colorado by the explosion 
of the Boston boom. He wanted no land; 
he had his fill of that. He regarded 
Oklahoma simply asa good country in which 
to work up the practice oflaw. Frank, who 
will figure largely in the rest of this story, 
remained in Colorado and became deputy 
county clerk in Denver. Now approach- 
ing thirty, he was by all accounts a stalwart 
| and attractive man. Unlike Al, he was not 
| only athletic but big and powerful. With- 

out Al’s temper he was, nevertheless, all 
| cool nerve. Once the fight was crowded on 
| him, he was a mighty efficient fighter with 

either fist or gun. 





Al's Early Ambitions 


Al, after six months of roving in the 
new territory, finally »,ung out his shingle 
| in El Reno. He grew popular. After Cana- 
dian County organized itself he became 
almost without opposition its county attor- 
ney. Ambition awoke. He says that he 
| gave an honest administration, and I know 
nothing to the contrary. But as government 
came into Oklahoma, so did politicians; and 
this lone wolf of a man got on badly with 
them. Failing of renomination, he went to 
Woodward, Oklahoma, where his father and 
his brothers, John and Ed, were practicing 
law. For a few months he was adrift there, 
waiting for something to turn up. 

Here we have him, near that middle 
point of life’s road concerning which Dante 
sang, and I have tried to record only such 
| incidents in his early life as will explain 
| what happened later. Physically he had 
grown to be a little dynamo of strength and 
a greyhound of speed. His hundred and 
| thirty pounds was all muscle and force. 
Of every rough, manly art the West knew 
he was. master. Not only could he ride; he 
| was a real horseman—which means some- 
thing more than mere riding. In pistol- 
shooting, of the kind useful under old 
conditions, he figured as an adept. The 
crucial point in that kind of shooting was 
not marksmanship, but quickness on the 
| draw. Al shot by “fanning” a singie- 

action forty-five, with the trigger filed down. 
Used in that manner by an expert, a 
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single-action gun was faster than a double- 
action. He shot a rifle from under his arm 
by sense of direction. In a rifle gallery he 
would have looked like a novice, but he 
was deadly on moving objects inside of the 
two-hundred-yard range. 

In his infancy he had found a hostile 
world arrayed against him and had learned 
to battle for his rights. In the significant 
and vital years of childhood he had lived a 
man’s life under the gun law. Servant of 
the formal law though he was, a feeling of 
the sanctity in private vengeance probably 
rested at the bottom of his thought; and 
in our crises we act, not upon the ethics of 
our formal training, but upon the impulses 
of our unconscious natures. He still 
believed at bottom that a private wrong 
was his own private matter. Thirty years 
had not cooled his hot, desperate temper. 

Nor was he at rights with the morals of 
the modern world in other and slighter 
respects. Though he did not recognize it 
then, he admits it now. He had played the 
game of commerce, in his boom days at 
Boston, as the old boomer of the old West 
always played it. He had trafficked in 
worthless town lots. He had helped cor- 
rupt a state legislature. He administered 
honestly the office of county attorney, 
but perhaps that was partly because he 
cared less for money, in that period of his 
life, than for a political future, and partly 
because he had an ingrained sense of his 
duty toward his pals— represented in this 
case by the people of Canadian County. 
To desert a friend, to go back on an ally, 
was the blackest sin of his decalogue. 


Southern Blood in the Southwest 


Such a complex nature as his cannot be 
expressed by any formula or set of formu- 
las. But one other factor does something 
to explain it—his aristocratic Southern 
blood. The historians of the old West 
have, it seems to me, ignored the part the 
Southerner played in making that curious, 
manly half-civilization which grew up in the 
West and Southwest during the twenty 
years after the war. Burning with the 
chagrin of defeat, convinced of the justice 
in their lost cause, stripped of their slaves 
and property, born or reared among the 
hideous disorders of a devastating war, 
they brought West not only their courage, 
their chivalry, their sentiment, but also 
their belief in the duello as a corrective 
of social disorder, and their resentment 
against the transition from a feudal state 
to an industrial state. To this type Al 
Jennings had bred true. Not least of all 
its traits in him was the passionate clan 
feeling which led by the road of tragedy to 
the overturn of his whole nature. 

Jennings expressed all this to me in 
another way. He was talking of his 
ancestors. The first American Jennings, it 
appears, was William, a brother to Sir 
Humphrey Jennings, once an official at the 
court of George III, later a founder of the 
English iron trade and the unconscious 
cause of that chancery suit which Dickens 
made immortal in Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce. 
William Jennings was supercargo of a 
trading vessel owned by his brother. Just 
before the Revolution some insult of the 
government turned him against Great 
Britain. He sailed forth on the high seas 
and began to prey on British commerce. 
The Colonies, when hostilities broke out, 
gave him a commission and rewarded him 
when the war was over by a land grant in 
the Valley of Virginia. He was great-great- 
grandfather to Al Jennings. Through his 
mother’s family Al inherits a streak of royal 
Stuart blood. 

“That high, proud, overbearing blood 
has a lot to do with the way I acted,” said 
Al Jennings. “‘When such people are 
picked on they believe in their bones that 
it’s right to tear up the whole earth to get 
even.” 

Here the historian rests. From this point 
the story will be an autobiography, ex- 
pressed, in many of the crucial passages, 
exactly as he talked it off to me in Okla- 
homa City, with the stenographer alter- 
nately chuckling and sobbing over her notes. 

Editor's Note—This is the first in a series of arti 
cles telling the story of Al Jennings. The second 
will appear in an early issue. 
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“Tell him I don’t like the looks of those 
clouds down next to Golden’s Cone. Ask 
Mr. Van Cleve’’—the superintendent 
“‘whether I can’t have a pilot engine go 
down ahead of us.” 

The operator demurred for a moment; 
then, remembering that Brown was a man 
who stood well along the line, he began call- 
ing the dispatcher. In a minute or two his 
sounder began to clatter. 


“*Mister—-Van Cleve’s — gone — for 
the—day,” read the operator in a lew voice. 
“Tell — Brown — to — brace —up — and — 
get — off!” 


Brown, however, was atypical conductor, 
reared in the traditions of his calling to have 
real authority, and he did not move away 
from the telegraph desk. 

“You ask that dispatcher to get hold of 
Van Cleve—try his house—the club—the 
hotels.” 

Brown was almost disobeying orders 
running amuck of all those earnest railroad- 
ers who say that an overland carrier should 
be run like an army, and orders from a supe- 
rior should be obeyed to the point of death; 
but Brown came of a school where individ- 
ualism counted. 

They found the superintendent by using 
the telephone— just where does not so much 
matter. He asked a single question of his 
dispatcher: 

“Who's running Five today?” 

The dispatcher did not hesitate. 

“W. K. Brown,” he replied. 

“If W. K. Brown wants a pilot to go out 
ahead of him give him what he wants,” said 
the superintendent. 

And it is worthy of record here that it 
was ten days before a train passed through 
the cafion. Three cloudbursts had wiped 
even more miles of track absolutely out of 
existence! 

Train orders! They are supplemental 
to more than a fundamental construction 
of train operation. They are subject te the 
common sense and the thinking powers 
of thousands of Browns all the way across 
the land. Individualism does count in the 
make-up of the man with the ticket punch! 

Nor is the mere collection of tickets a very 
easy matter for the conductor, even when 
folks are willing to tender them. There 
are many forms of tickets, though some 
of the railroads have been effecting some 
radical reforms looking toward simplicity 
in their interline tickets within the past 
few years. Your conductor must look 
sharp to it that he makes no mistakes. It 
is easy to accept a ticket whose date limit 
has expired and whose conditions have not 
been fulfilled. On long “circular” tickets 
there must be validations at various points 
on the route; there are almost innumer- 
able special clauses that are not always 
stated upon the face of the tickets, as they 
should be. 


Commuters in England 


The English have done very much better 
than we in the matter of ticket simplicity, 
though it must be admitted that their rail- 
road systems are far shorter and far 
less complicated. Yet the English ticket, 
with the points between which it is valid and 
the date upon which it expires printed in 
glaring type, is a joy to the ticket collector. 
And on an English suburban train there is 
not the regular punching of holes in com- 
muters’ tickets day in and day out; the 
ticket is plainly printed for the month or 
for the year, as its limits may be; and the 
London or Liverpool or Glasgow commuter 
merely displays it to the train guards and 
the collectors at the station exits. Compare 
this with the tendency on some of our Amer- 
ican roads, which has reached so high a 
level as to demand that the commuter have 
his photograph placed upon his ticket each 
month, and you may account for a part of 
the difference in general sentiment toward 
railroads in the two lands. 

It is due to these ticket complications in 
the United States, as well as to the fact that 
the conductor’s head should be left clear 
for carrying the intricate chess game of 
train operation, that a number of rail- 
roads— particularly those employing long 
stretches of busy single-track traffic—have 
been adopting the policy of employing train 
auditors to assist the passenger conductors 
on the heavily laden trains. There has 
been a deal of comment about the employ- 
ment of these auditors—not all of it friendly. 
It has been rather broadly charged that 
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these men had been hired in many instances 
to prevent theft on the part of the men 
with the ticket punches. 

It has been said that in the case of a 
single railroad the employment of trai: 
auditors on each of its trains brought an 
increase in passenger revenues in a single 
year of close to a half million dollars; but 
itshould be remembered that this particular 
railroad had been honeycombed with graft 
formany years. Grand juries had examined 
its books, its high officers had been threat- 
ened with imprisonment, and its entire 
management for a’ long period was under 
the suspicion of a high scandal. And 
where—very rarely, thank Heaven-—you 
find such a spirit at the top of a railroad 
you are apt to find it all the way down the 
structure. 

Such instances are not fair to the pas- 
senger conductors as a body. Man for man 
and all together they stand, despite many 
temptations, as well if not better in morals 
than other organizations of the kind in the 
land. There is probably far less theft among 
the men with the ticket punch today than 
even twenty years ago; but you must re- 
member that in two decades the entire land 
has progressed far in its distinctions of 
honesty. That which was recognized in 
1890 as an accepted or traditional perquisite 
is plainly called theft today, The public 
conscience has become acute in many of 
these matters. It has even begun to take 
cognizance of the recognized and long 
established forms of free transportation. 


The Man for the Job 


In the cases of other railroads auditors 
may be engaged with still another purpose 
in view. The strength of the wonder- 
fully well-conducted brotherhood of these 
“knights of the ticket punch” has long 
since been felt by big operating men, and 
not ina way that gave them any sort of pleas- 
ure. The auditor is in a perceptible sense 
a minor officer of the company rather than 
of its rank and file. And largely for that 
reason there is as yet no brotherhood of 
train auditors; nor is there likely to be one 
fora long while. Though thesuperintendent 
must move with great care and according 
to carefully set grooves in making and un- 
making his conductors, the general auditor 
can place his young men, who have had 
preliminary and careful training at his 
office desks, as the merit of each of them 
seems to demand. It is not always easy 
for a boy to step from a bookkeeping desk 


to a through train and meet the hard | 


conditions of the road. 

One of them, who went from the Chicago 
headquarters down to a run through an 
unvarnished corner of the Southwest, met 
his first real problem before he had been on 
the line a fortnight. The gentleman did 
not intend to pay his fare—the gentleman 
would not pay his fare, and told the trim 
young auditor so—profanely. The auditor 
looked about him. The rest of the train’s 
crew, viewing him with no particular 
friendliness, had engagements elsewhere 
at that moment. There was another out- 
burst of profane refusal. The young auditor 
thanked each of his lucky stars that he had 
trained his weight off in a Y. M. C. A. 
gymnasium on the South Side of Chicago. 
A third profane outburst—a few brief 
moments represented by stars—and the 
profane gentleman found himself by the 
wayside watching the last retreating vesti- 
bule of the train upon which he had been a 
passenger. 

He gathered himself together, sobered up 
and began a suit for heavy damages against 
the railroad. It looked bad for the road. 
Its general counsel shook his head sadly 
when he thought of the zeal of the young 
auditor. He had gone far beyond his author- 
ity. Then reports came up from the South- 
west that made the general counsel sit up 
and pay attention. The profane gentleman 
was going to run for sheriff in a populous 
county; and after he had been elected 
sheriff there would be a certain raiiroad that 
had better look to its own. 

The general counsel went down into the 
Southwest. He was more of a practical 
soul than a mere lawyer, which was perhaps 
the reason why he\was general counsel. 
He found his way to\the office of the pro- 
fane gentleman who was entering suit for 
damaged feelings—and\ other things. 

“You had better forget that suit,” 
the railroad attorney. 


said | 
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This season's offering includes: 
Scarfs made of Bengalines, Crépes, Failles ; 
Tubulars in Plain, Fancies, Knit Ties: 


Mufflers and Handkerchiefs. All dealers. 
CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and |8th Street, New York 




















This High-grade 
Shot Gun, Price 








$1750 






Every man wants a gun 


f ‘ 
high-grade fire arms on confidential 


High Pressure : bebe yn 


credit 








Sent to y for $4 i is 
Your Credit Is Good With Us |! "os ws" 


i nan gl what wecan do. A.J, Rammel Arms Co., 801 St. Clair 8t., Toledo, 0 





The old “ glover's 
knife,” 


to by Shakespeare, was selected many years 









paring referred 
ago 
mark 


as the Fownes trade Every pair of 


WNE 
GLOVES 


trade 
















has the 


Fownes inside the wrist 


mark on the clasp or button and the name 


" " 
mark have always 


rth.” 


That name and trade 


represented and always will represent a ir money s w« 


Try a pair of our heavy two dollar street ves for Fall wear. If a 
‘ 
not familiar with F ownes quality, you w be surprised at the endura 
and economy of these gloves and pleased with thei ht vfort and s 
If you have dithculty securing the genuine Fownes 
8 ® 


write us, giving the names of the shops visited and 
we will see that you are supplied 
FOWNES BROTHERS & ( 
119 West 40th St.. New Y 
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THE SATURDAY 
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Basis 





Makes Sixty Cups of Delicious Coffee to the Pound 


F you are not already a user of 

our coffee, permit us to send you 
a trial package. Then you can see 
for yourself that it is not only bet- 
ter and purer, but that it costs less 
per cup than ordinary coffee, and 
it makes more cups to the pound. 


A Trial Can Free 

END us your grocer’s name 

and we will send you a trial 

can of Barrington Hall, enough to 

3 make six cups of delicious coffee, 
and bookiet, “The Evolution of 
Barrington Hall.” This explains the 
three stages of progress through 
which this famous coffee has passed. 
At first Barrington Hall was sold 
whole or ground as ordinary coffee 
is today, then steel-cut with the 
bitter chaff removed, and finally 
Bakerized. In it we have retained 


the good points of our older 
methods and adopted new fea- 
tures (explained in booklet) that 
make it economy without econo- 
mizing. A luxury not at the ex- 
pense of health, but one that is 
an aid to correct living. 


Baker’s Steel-Cut Coffee 


Steel-Cut Coffee lacks a little in quality 
and in evenness of granulation when 
compared with Baker-ized Barrington 
Hall, but the chaff with its objection- 
able taste is removed from it also, It 
is far superior to the so-called cut 
coffees that are offered in imitation of 
Bakeriz.:d Coffee. 

Our Coffee is for sale by grocers in 
all cities and most towns. Write for 
grocer near you who can supply it. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 
116 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
246 No. S d St., Mi lis, Minn, 





The Baker-ized Co ffee 











| SALESMEN WANTED xsie | 


mendous business 


we have 


xpansion during the fall AA ae 
lerided to aggressively extend our 
ton nd undeve loped territory 
floor space, coupled with 25 
«rience in making and selling ex 
e adver jeing enecialtics in leather, 
ud per, including Art Calendars 
tt r competent men a highly 
ilir as Dropx ition. Term of service to begin 
an. firet » t Personal interviews arranged 


AMERIC ‘AN ART WORKS, Coshocton, Ohio 















| EDWARDS 


— G A R A G E S 


For Automobiles and Motorcycles 


$30 and Up 


Easy to put up. Portable 
All sizes. Postal brings 
latest illustrated catalog. 
The Edwards Mig. Co., 341-391 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Make Your Tires Wear Twice as Long 


Treat them with 


NEVERLEAK 


les; TIRE FLUID 


This famous prepara- 
tion positively heals 
ordinary punctures 
instantly and per 
manentiy It 
closes them with 
out your knowing 
it. Simply fills up 
the holeand hard 
ens there 





a per 
fect lasting plug 
With Neverleak 
in your tires you 
doaway with 75% 
of all tire troubles 
You get double 

the service out of 

your tires 

Dropin at your dealer's 

any repair shop and 
sk for Neverleak. Put 

up in handy injector 
tubes, 25c each 


Buffalo Specialty Co. 
- ee 403 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 











Look For The 
Wood Core 
When You Order 


have the genuine — the 
strongest, the most satisfas 
tory material for wall linings, 
ceilings, partitions, window 
trims, ety 
Impe rvious to cold, heat and 
moisture. The only wall board 
on which you can safely apply iF 
wall paper 4 


Send for Sample 


Test it in comparison 
other wall boards 

Sold in strips four feet wide 
by one to eighteen feet long by 
dealers everywhere 


Northwestern Compo-Board Co. 
4303 Lyndale Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 


with 
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More profanity, of course, 
an indignant demand as to what the rail- 


road proposed to do in the matter. The 
general counsel announced his plan. 
“T come from this state myself,”’ he said 


quietly. ‘‘And I am perfectly willing to tell 
the people here of the courage of the man 
who wants to be sheriff and preserve the 
peace among them—the big man who was 
whipped by a youngster standing five-foot- 
four and weight under one hundred and 
forty pounds!” 

The lawsuit was never brought. 

Young train auditors of that sort have 
much to learn from the well-tried and well- 
born profession of the passenger conductor. 
We remember once riding on a passenger 
train of an Eastern railroad—a well-filled 
local train—when a young man and two 
young women entered and took facing 
seats. They always rode in Pullmans—or 
at least that was what the rest of the car 
was given to understand. They were be- 
neath their level in a daycoach, and they 
were more than slightly critical of the road 
for not running a chair car on that local 
train. 

To this choice trio, in the course of 
things, came the conductor. He was a 
veteran on that busy line, and most of the 
regular patrons of that train called him by 
his first name. He was another of those 
men worth more to the road than dozens 
of traveling agents or whole bushels of ad- 
vertising literature. He stopped beside the 
young man. 

“Tickets, please!”’ he asked. 

The young man was reading to the young 
women and did not stir. One of the girls 
giggled, but did not look up. 

“Tickets, please!’ repeated the con- 
ductor. 

The young man kept on reading. 

“I'd like your tickets, if you please!” 


persisted the conductor. 





The fellow dropped his magazine for an 
instant, drew out the three pasteboards 
and threw them into the aisle of the car. 

The conductor’s face grew pink with 
anger. If he had been outside that train 
he would have taken that snip of a young 
fellow up, put him over his lap and spanked 
him. But he wore the uniform of the rail- 
road. Herepresented therailroad. After all 
these years he could not forget that. So he 
merely bent down, punched the three tickets, 
and—calmly deposited them upon the floor 
again. 


and finally | 


Here you have had the passenger con- | 


ductor—a real knight of the road—careful, 
discerning, courageous; a rare diplomat; 
perhaps in thiscommercial day of big things 
the spirit of the skipper of the famous old- 
time clipper ship reincarnate! He is worthy 
of the great railroad empire of the world. 
In Europe the state railroads of Germany 
or of France, the congested lines of Great 
Britain, have not his counterpart. He isa 
product of our nationalism and of the hard 
necessity that has hedged him in. 

In passing it is worthy of note that some 
of the men who sit today in the highest 
executive positions of the greatest of our 
railroads have stood their long, hard turns 
with the ticket punch. The present chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, E. E. Clark—the executive at the 
head of the greatest transportation control 
in the world—was for many years a railroad 
passenger conductor; and his pride in his 
calling of those earlier years is unbounded. 


Satisfaction 


N ONE of the interior villages of Georgia, 

where supplies are hard to get, the local 
merchants have an agreement to sell to one 
another at wholesale prices whenever there 
is a demand for something not in stock. 

One day Bob Rumpus, who has a store 
there, sent over to Charley Criswell’s fora 
gallon of gasoline, and Charley charged him 
full price for it. Bob said a few unkind 
things about Charley and Charley heard 
about them. So next day all the Criswells 
started for the Rumpus store. Bob heard 
they were coming and prepared himself. 

He walked out on the porch with a sawed- 
off shotgun over his arm. The Criswell 
kinsmen stood round uneasily for a minute. 
Finally one of them said: “I hear you been 
makin’ some remarks agin Charley here.” 

“Yes,” Bob replied, gently waving his 
shotgun about, “I said the hull bunch of 
you is dirty liars and thieves.” 

There was a short pause. Finally Charley 
spoke up: “Well,” he said, “you can’t 


| prove it.” 
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My Customers Don’t Know 
Me. They Know My Cigars 


I sell cigars by mail on their qual- 
ity — not on my personality nor the 
convenient location, of my store. 


The men whoare mycus- 
tomers now once smoKed 
10c and 3 for 25cand higher 
priced cigars. 

They did not, when they first 
heard of my cigars, believe that 
I could sell for $5.00 per hun 
dred a cigar that would be good 
enough for them. 


But I believed it. I knew it 
So | went to them with an offer 
that showed how strong my 
convictions were. 


1 am still making this offer. 
I make it to you. Here it is: 


I will, upon request, send 50 Shivers’ 
Panatelas, on approval, to a reader 
ot The Saturday Evening Post, express 
prepaid. He may smoke ten cigars 
and return the remaining forty at my 
expense and no charge for the ten 
smoked if he is not pleased with them; 
if he is pleased with them and keeps 
them he agrees to remit the price, 


$2.50, within ten days. 


My Panatela is a hand made long 
Havana filler and Sumatra wrap 
cigar. I make it in my clean 
adelphia factory and sell (by 
the hundred) direct to smokers 
Th method of selling saves ex 








pense It explains why I am abk 
to sell a cigar direct and postpaid 
for $5.00 per hundred when a cigar 
of the same quality would cost at 
least 10c, if sold in the usual way 

Read my offer again. It stands 


there ready to prove and back up, 
ut my risk, any statement I make 
If for any reason you do not like 
the cigars I send you — if — are 
ot uniform — if they are not free 
burning —if they lack bo aoe if 
they fall short of your standards, 
send them back collect; I lose. But 
I know you will like them. I have 
been in the business 11 years and 


: ’ 
I have 30,000 regular customers | Shivers’ | 
whose business I hold because they | Panatela 
like the cigars they buy from meand | X4°T 5! 
ANI HAP? 
think the price extraordinarily low. | | 
In ordering, please use business stationery or 
I 
give reference, and state whether you prefer mild, 


medium, or strong cigars 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








Abraham Lincoln said: 

“I am always for the man who 
works,”— or, to paraphrase it, who IS 
NOT AFRAID OF WORK. To that 
man this advertisement is addressed. 


Many men find themselves butting a stone 
wall—trying to support their families and 
give them the little luxuries to which they’ re 
entitled—with a salary that cannot stand 
the strain. When a man finds himself in that 
position, it’s time to sit down and think 

rhere are two courses. One is to cut 
down his living expenses—a step which 
his family disappointment 
even hardship. The other is to 
Increase his income— 
yes, and without sacrificing his regular 
work. How is it to be done? 


must cause 
regret 
increase his income 


We have the answer— if you are not 
afraid of work. We employ hundreds 
of men and women who like you have 
only their spare time to devote to earn- 
ing that extra money they need. We 
need hundreds more — several in your 
town, in your city. 
If you can give one hour a week, two hours, 
five hours,to securing subscriptions and renewals 
to The Saturday Evening Post from your « 

juaintances and friends, you can earn from five 
to twenty dollars a week extra—from $250.00 to 
$1000.00 a year in addition to your regular 
salary And your clientele, once established 
will continue year-in and year-out to yield you 
Is it worth while? hou 
trying to make both 
proved to themselves that it 
For we stood by and 


the same revenue/ 
sands of men and women 
ends meet, have 
is distinctly worth while 
helped them to success 
May we do the same for you? Writea letter to 


The Agency Division, Box 110 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsyivania 
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Made in the Worlds Greatest Overall Factories 7 
Sixteen years supremacy—More than 
1,650,000 men bought a pair of “Headlights” dur- 
ing the past year—but—We will not be satisfied 
until we sell you a pair. sensu 


Keeps out grime 





Wider, more clasts 
adjustable suspend+"s 
or slip of 








Improved safet 
watch and pen 
pocket. (Patented 






and cinders 













If we can induce you to buy one suit of ** Headlights,’ 
you will never afterwards be satisfied with any other make. 


Wear a Pair 30 Days _— 


Your Money Back if Not Satisfactory 


Higher, broader 
keep-clean apron 


To all overall wearers we make this offer. Go to your dealer, buy 
a suit of ‘‘ Headlight”’ overalls (price $1.00 per garment; $1.25 in 
‘ . ~ ’ Higher cut 
Canada). Wear them thirty days. If you do not find them the most — ¥=ist: mor 


comfortabl + 








comfortable, convenient and generally satisfactory overalls you have S52" 
ever had on, take them back and get your money. Any one of the 
5000 stores selling ‘* Headlights’’ will make good this guarantee. mam 
‘ aed = Pit any Bigger pockets 
If you cannot get ‘‘ Headlights” from your local dealer, send to Ey'u 


. ° dirt 
us direct, using coupon attached. 







Introductory Offer 
To Merchants aahaie Balok vail tows 


‘ 





If you are not now handling ‘* Headlights’’ let us ship you a trial 
order—five dozen up, you to specify sizes, styles and quantity. Keep 
them ninety days. Let us advertise them in your town at our 
expense. (Best overall advertising you ever saw.) At the end of 

ninety days if you haven’t sold every pair, return the remainder 
to us—and pay for only those you've sold. 





“*A smile of 
satisfaction 
with every 

pair’’ 








This unusual offer involves no risk to you and none tous. In sixteen years’ 
experience this plan has never failed to move the goods. We have today 
more than 5000 enthusiastic, loyal agents, who started in this way. 









**Headlight’’ dealers include such well-known clothing houses as these 

















M. L. Rothschild 4 Co., Minneapolis Odum 4 Bowers, E gham { »m Hat Co., Boston 
Stumpf 4 Langhoff Stores, Milwaukee White 4 Manaban, Winnipeg The May Co., Cleveland N he ——_ - 
The Famous-Barr Co., St. Louis rr Co., Pittsburg Dysterbach Co., Dallas : 
Greet as Siege! Cooper Co., New York I : s rw Los A os . Rothect ac Chicago Merchant's Coupon Wearer's Coupon 
Mabicy 4 Carew Co., Cincinnati Symons Dry Goods Co., Butte And more than $000 others era M If no dealer in your town carries 
y . Headhght overalls, send us $! 00 
Our advertising will bring customers into your store for their first pair of “ Head- 90 Day 128 in Conds) end your 
measurements ar we will sen« 
lights.’’ The satisfaction that “‘ Headlights’’ give will make them permanent customers oa Heading accompa you a pair, express prepaid 
der fa " f Coats same price as o " 


sive four Customers the Dest Overall in e worid anc ey will come to you for ciothe- 
C y t he best ll in th Id and they will t for cloth 


ks a 


ing, underwear, furnishings, etc. ““Headlight’’ overalls are trade-makers and trade-keepers 


Act quickly—today—while your competitor is making up a a eee eae eee 
his mind. Send in the coupon now — 


Larned, Carter & Co.; Detroit, Mich. 


The world’s greatest overall factories 





Factories: Detroit, Port Huron, Mich., St. Louis; Mo., Sarnia, Ont. Stock Warehouse: San Francisco 
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After All, There’s No Bath Like One With 
| | | li S 
eae : ./ , 
| OTE how refreshed and thvig- — them to keep the skin soft and smooth. 
orated you: feel after usimy) it. Use more than mere soap—use Palm- 
a Palmolive Soap is a Welightful = olive. Let your skin have Palmolive 
| cleanser and has all the soothing| and Protection. Infants are bathed with it 
| beautifying properties of importe Laden because doctors know it cannot hurt the 
| and olive oils. most tender skin. 
| We hare doubled their value, in Palm- Palmolive lathers in hard or soft water. 
olive Soap, through our exclusive blending Fifteen cents the cake, and most econom- 
| process. ical, because it lasts so long. 
The green color of Palmolive is due to Don’t use merely ‘‘soap’’ when 
" , : : ‘ 
| palm and olive oils— nothing else. Palmolive is sold by dealers every- 
| We send to\the Orient for these oils, | where. 
because they’ve been recognized as best Send two 2c stamps for free 
for the skin for more than 2,000 years. sample and booklet, ‘* The Easy | 
World-famous beauties of history used Way to Beauty.” | 
B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
| Canadian Factory: 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 
a 
PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO makes ‘he hair, lustrous and healthy and is = - SHAMP00 
excellent for the scalp. It rinses out easily and leaves the hair soft and he | 
tractable Price, 50 cents | 
PALMOLIVE CREAM cleanses the pores of the skin and adds a delightful 
touch after\the use of Palmolive Soap. — Price, 50 cents | 
“ | N. B.—If you can't get Palmolive Cream or Shampoo of your local dealer, 
i full-size package of either will be mailed prepaid on receipt of price. 
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THE SATURDAY 


IN SEARCH OF A€ HUSBAND 


Continued from Page 20 


“Oh, David, dear, can’t you be patient?” 
I said, thrusting my hand under his gloved 
one upon the wheel. 

“*And take a girl who frankly waited to 
see if I'd make a fortune before she’d have 
me? You are a cool one!” he retorted. 

“It is only being sensible,” I pleaded, 
withdrawing my hand. 

“That's all!” he answered sternly. 

We were coming up a long incline that 
lay densely shaded by a thick forest. At 
the top the trees halted, and the road de- 
scended like a white ribbon through a 
valley, fields of cern in the distance, and 
fields of wheat stubble with faded shocks 
of straw in them on either side. On the 
farther side there was a little gray farm- 
house, standing so close to the ground that 
the earth rose green against one corner of 
it, as if the two were intimate. The gables 
spread wide beneath the sheltering trees, 
the sun mottling the mossy roof with leaf 
shadows. 

“Look!” exclaimed David, , Stopping “ 
car upon the brow of the hill. “That, Joy, 
what love does for the earth. The man w a 
lives in that house is poor. His wife married 
him when he was even poorer. They have 
made this scene, little by little, year by year, 
as their love grew and their children came. 
Love built that house, fertilized these fields, 
made that corn grow, sowed and reaped 
this wheat. Love is the creator, the great 
husbandman. Wherever you see life you 
may know that love has gone before. Every 
man, every tree, every flower that blooms 
is the issue of love. Before those tremen- 


dous words, ‘In the beginning’—long be- 
fore that—love moved across the great 
void, divided the light from the dark, the 


land from the sea. And the grass sprang, 
covering the naked hills where the dew 
drenched skirts of love trailed the evening 
and morning of the first day. Every star 
that shines was made so. The moon is the 
divorced wife of love because she could not 
bring forth. That is the primal cause ol 
all creations, mother of life—of everything 
but money. Greed made that.” 
o—need!" I defended. 

“Never! The inventor of currency was 
the original Dives, who bartered bright 
pieces of metal, useless to him, in exchange 
for the pelts and ivory and spices that the 
savages offered. Savages made necklaces 
of the metal and Dives built himself greater 
barns and storehouses for his wealth. Sav- 
ages became poorer; he became richer. 
That is the history of money to this day. 
It’s an imagination created and sustained 
by greed and vanity. Love is the only one 
who has escaped the curse—a pauper with 
smiling eyes, who fills the heart with riches 
and leaves the hands empty and strong for 
service. You, Joy, do not understand what 
kind of wealth that is. It is the excuse I 
make for you. You have been anesthetized 
by the life you live. I have been myself. 
I am not the man I was when I came to this 
place. And you are not the woman I first 
knew. You are just a young jade, offering 
your little pelt for a few pieces of gold. 
You rs 

“Don't, David, you hurt!” I sobbed. 

“And what about me? Have I not suf- 
fered, trailing you through society? I begin 
to wonder if you are worth it!” 

The throbbing engine of the car gave a 
rasping snicker and we began to move 
swiftly through the valley. As we passed 
the house a woman came to the door with 
a child in herarmsand stared at us, smiling. 
The child waved its tiny hand. 

I was now recalling this ride, every in- 
cident of it, as | gazed into the fire. 1] was 
saying to myself that I had had some peace 
of mind since that day, when I had made 
David understand once and for ell how I 
felt. Still 1 reflected uneasily that was the 
last time we had been alone together, and 
the last time he had made love to me. 

The doorbell rang, and the next moment 
Alice tripped in, her face flushed, her eyes 
sparkling with excitement. 

“Why, Joy, dear, what are you doing sit- 
ting by the fire like an old maid! Why 
weren’t you at the game?”’ she cried. 

“I don’t know,” I answered dully. 
it good?” 

“Splendid! Millidge won by a score of 
nine to nothing.” 

I went to tell Molly to bring the tea. 
When I came back Alice was seated with her 
feet propped up on the fender, pulling off 
her gloves. 

“Were many out?” 


‘Was 


I asked. 


“Everybody in town but you. I came 
by to see what was the matter. Emmet was 
there with Margaret Derry. He's begi: 
ning his attentions to her again. And you 
should have seen that little fool, 
Leigh, when Bunk Hopgood kicked the 
goal—simply lost her head and screeched 
like a kitten with its tail caught in the door 
Chan was with her. Everybody laughed 
We had no idea she could show so much en- 
thusiasm. So genuine, too; it was charming 
She’s going to be a success.” 

While she talked in her pretty, breathless 
fashion, she scanned me, questioned me 
with her blue inquisitive eyes. 

“And David Brock, whom did he take?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, he took me. Charlie couldn't go 
I excused him when I came in to see you. 
He couldn't stop—said he had an appoint- 
ment with those men at West Meadow.”’ 

There was a perceptible pause, during 
which my mind slowly approached her, 
sniffing mischief, and my stage manager 
lay down behind the scene and 
hard fit. 

“Have you heard the news?” she began 
again, as if nothing had happened; as if the 
whole scene of my life was not in the wildest 
disorder. 

“No, what news is there—somebody’s 
engagement announced?” I asked, with 
the tone of one who is secretly dying and 
does not want to make a fuss about it 

“Better than that! David has sold the 
remaining lots at West Meadow to some 
capitalists from Birmingham for exactly 
one hundred thousand dollars! Isn't it 
great?” 

“It certainly is,’ I answered. 

It’s all in the afternoon paper, and his 
friends are so enthusiastic. They gave him 
a dinner last night at the Terrace, and 
Charlie says David got as drunk as a lord! 
she laughed. 

“David drunk! I can’t imagine such a 
thing!’ 1 exclaimed. 

“1 couldn't either. Charlie says he can 
earry more highballs than any other man in 
town. Nobody ever saw him off his feet 
before.” 

‘| didn’t know he drank at all,” 

“He didn’t at first, you 
imagine he took that on as he 
on everything else. Wonderful 
adjustable!”’ 

We sipped our tea, Alice still radiant and 
chattering, | making the necessary replies 
with an effort that I could only hope was 
not observed. After what seemed to me an 
interming able time she took her departure 


smriey 


had a 


I put in 
know; but | 
has taken 


man! So 


‘ll see you at the Leighs’ tonight, | 
suppose?” she called from the door. 
“Oh, yes,” I answered, recalling, as if 


from some past century, that I promised 
Tom Redding to go with him to the dance 
the Leighs were giving that evening. 

The capacity for reaction depends upon 
one’s quality. Those persons who cannot 
acvtomplish it have anemia of the spirit. 
They lack the spiral instinct of ascension. 
They are the dust that shall oversleep 
themselves in the last day, and come too 
late, with dull, dream-laden eyes, to their 
resurrection, and they will never be able 
really to live again. We, the brightly re- 
deemed sinners, shall find them still laid in 
some shining cemetery upon the fragrant 
outskirts of Paradise. The Lord himself 
will not be able to impart to them the 
rarefied breath of immortality. That 
cemetery— it is likely to prove an endless, 
measureless Arlington of dead fames. 

As for me, I have the gift of reaction. 
It is the drum-beat of life in me, never to 
die, never to surrender to adverse fate. I 
made my last sensation as the reigning 
beauty of Millidge that night at the 
Leighs’. It was not the appearance of a 
woman who dims herself with a gown of 
superior brilliance. I had made a study by 
this time of the use and abuse of clothes. 
I had discovered that the woman never 
appears when her gown is too apparent. 
The office of feminine garments is not to 
conceal but to reveal the woman—not her 
form, but that slim, occult presence 
makes if she is wise enough. 

I chose for this occasion a green chiffon, 
not bright, but that pale youth of emerald 
which young buds show in the early spring 
before the sun dyes them to a deeper hue. 
Green is the most significant of all colors, 
the most suggestive of life and mystery. 
it is the symbol of hope and survival in 
Nature, the color of the banner that the 
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AT HOM] 


In the long Winter eve- 
under the reading light 


nings 
[om and Sue love to sit in comfort and cozily | 


talk. Often Tom stops at ‘‘the store’’ on his way 
home, and tucks into his pocket a big red box of 


Milk 
OSES, Geco/ate 
Creams | 














The kind with soft. creamy center Guarantee certificate of freshness 
that stay soft and creamy and with in each box 
thick, deep, rich coating of milk chox At Your Dealer's —|\/ 
olate. Each piece wrapped in dainty purchase Morse’s fi re 
waxed paper, and marked with the 1 your ci $1.00 | 
name of the flavor. cia rt 

tt 
A. G. MORSE CO., Caleeaey, U.S.A, {| 
Ralston. aa J} 
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Beggars—Yes— Beggars! 
you! be re makes Ma Tate Se os rer t, hu ne 


good salt-a ygar-and-hickory-smoke sav M d fin nake it n 
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Outdoors, t for andwiche ets, a 
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Or send 1$c¢ an s name f at can, from hich uke 15 » 24 
wich es nica 
Find out by ‘phone — xox ft your grocer se l ‘ Dev H 
Made by William Underwood Company, 64 I Street, Boston, Ma 
Try Little Red Des vil | Recipe No $6— Dot ious Deviled Eggs 
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UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


“Branded With The Devil But Fit For The Gods” 
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Witing On a Lack 
A WTING Wd LaC 

W hat in the dickens makes meat 
cost so much these days? Why, 
ten years ago— 


You know what’s coming. You 
have asked the question yourself— 
do you know the answer? 


Maybe you can read it between 
the lines of the livestock quotations 
onthe market page of your morning 
newspaper. But you’ll find a bet- 
ter explanation in next week’s issue of 


lhe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


We seem to be facing a national beef famine. 
And it’s particularly acute in the Northwest. The 
cattle kings cashed in when the open range was cut up 
into farms. And the hay ranchers can’t get feeders. 

They’ re sitting on a tack. So are you! 

It’s mighty uncomfortable now, but the day of 
the small cattle herd on the farm is just beginning. 

And some one is going to make a pile of money 
with cows and steers in the next few years. 

How about you? 

That's one money-making suggestion. Here’s 
another: 


The National Market 


Don’t think of farm marketing in terms of the 
huckster who is yelling “potatoes, cabbages, onions” 
under your window. There’s a bigger business to 
handle —a business that is worthy of the selling 
ingenuity of the manufacturer. 

Do you want some of the business in a practically 
undeveloped $40,000,000, 000 field? 


THE COST OF BIG F ARMING —Average yields won't 
meet regular payrolls on aSouthern plantation. What will? 

FARMING GREAT GUNS—Where -agriculture is 

not farming —in a vein that can’t last forever. 
Vhere’ll be some valuable small farms here soon. 

THE NEW HIRED MAN—Who doesn’t grumble, but 


works swiftly, cleanly economically. Whoisit? What is it? 


mining 


The biggest inasloinie in the land is The Farm 
Business. Does it spell opportunity to you? 


<3 he Country Gentleman 


Five cent the r ‘Opy 0 fall NEU ‘sdeale rs. Si. 50 a Year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 









EVENING POST 


earth raises first after the long death of 
winter days, the herald that the frozen sod 
sends forth of coming blossoms. So with 
the bloom of all my hopes withering within, 
I put on this challenge to the future over 
white chiffon embroidered with gold leaves. 
There was a band of coral velvet in the 
bodice, merely the color of the rose of life. 
I bound my hair in braids as close to my 
head as the golden brown of apple blossoms. 
My face was the blossom, meant that. Over 
all I wore the radiance of my unconquer- 
able spirit, that effulgence of mysterious 
light from within which women sometimes 
wear so becomingly, like a scarf over their 
naked shoulders, visible and wonderful. 

We came in late. The ballroom was like 
the moving pictures of a flower garden, as 
if sheafs of lilies and slender bunches of 
roses and pale bluebells, all inverted, had 
suddenly moved from their roots in the soil 
and were dancing with long, black-forked 
branches from the trees above. 

I swung out with Tom Redding, took my 
place in the looped wreath of dancers, a 
slender wand of willow green, conscious of 
distinction, of the murmured compliments 
on every side, yet vaguely distressed. This 
was the first time at a ball that I had not at 
least half the numbers on my card taken 
before it began. Now I did not have one. 
The possibility of being a wall decoration 
faced me, and in the course of the evening 
I faced it. I was not engaged to Tom 
Redding, therefore he could not continue 
to dance with me number after number. 
And after a waltz with Bunk Hopgood, and 
the same good-natured attention from Chan 
Peters, I found myself reduced to the Hon- 
orable Augustus Brown, who capered like 
a monkey through a two-step, then sat out 
the next dance with me, being too breath- 
less to undertake it. 

We watched the others. Emmet Mar- 
shall was Margaret Derry’s partner as often 
as he could get her. Once he passed me on 
his way to claim her, bowed with exagger- 
ated gallantry, and looked back over his 
shoulder facetiously at my emaciated little 
cavalier, cross-legged, ludicrously compla- 
cent, beside me. 

‘hen I could bear him no longer, I 
arose, excused myself upon some pretext 
and slipped quietly out of the drawing 
room into the adjoining sun-parlor, a long 
observatory filled with palms and pots of 
flowering plants and lighted softly with a 
strand of large lanterns decorated with 
Chinese figures. As I advanced, walking 
rapidly with the instinct of one escaping 
from a nightmare, I was conscious of the 
odor of a cigarette, very faint, very fine. 
The next moment I came upon David 
Brock lounging upon a little white bench 
between two palms, with his arms stretched 
along the back of the bench. 

“Oh, I didn’t know any one was here!” 
I exclaimed, startled; then I hurried for- 
ward with a smile as he stood up. 

“Come out for a smoke between acts?” 
he laughed, dropping the end of his cigarette 
on the stone floor and pressing it with the 
toe of his shoe to extinguish it. 

“Well, I’m glad I found you at any rate,” 
I said, holding out my hand. “I want to 
congratulate you upon your success.” 

“Yes, thank you! I’ve sacrificed enough 
for it,”” he answered. 

“We are all rejoicing over it,”’ I added 
timidly, dropping my hand which he had 
not taken. 

We stood facing each other, David look- 
ing at me with his black eyes narrowed, 
his thick lips curled in an impudent smile, 
like a particularly wicked night staring 
sneeringly into the next morning. 

“David!”’ I murmured. “What is the 
matter?” 

“Nothing. Why? o 

“Yes, there is!”’ I persisted. 
the trouble between us?” 

“No trouble between us, Miss Marr; 
nothing between us now. Used to be 
I used to be in love with you. Remember?” 

“I do remember, dear. 

“Well, it’s all over, thank you!” he in- 
terrupted quickly, harshly. “A fellow 
sometimes comes to himself with a jerk. 
Gets to his feet, you know, and sees things 
in their right proportion. Your faithful 
lover never does. He creates an illusion of 
some woman and falls in love with that, 
not her. Fortunate thing if he gets his 
eyes open in time and discovers his mistake; 


“What is 
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finds out that women are not made for love, 
but for pastime, for 

‘Stop, David! You are saying awful 
things that are not true!" I cried with my 
hand over my heart. 

“Then you are not true either, Joy. It 
was from you, from studying you, that 
I acquired this knowledge,”’ he answered 
sternly. 

‘But I want to explain, David,”’ I said 
attempting to detain him. 

‘Can't listen now. I just have time to 
get to Mrs. Archibald before the next 
dance,” he laughed. 

I sat down upon the bench and looked 
after him in bitter amazement. How had 
all this happened so suddenly? Or was it 
sudden? I asked myself. I reviewed the 
preceding months, recalled how often of 
late I had seen David and Alice together 
I remembered the picture she made with 
him in the hot sunlit booths of the state 
fair in September; how amused I was at 
her interest in the farmers’ exhibits of corn 
and pumpkins. The sight of her run- 
ning about through the stock exhibits, like 
a doll, pretending terror when the pigs 
came forward and grunted, being obliged 
to fly with David. I recalled now intelli- 
gently for the first time the peculiar 
enigmatical expression upon Emmet’s face 
as we followed in their wake. And Alice! 
She had been mort affectionate; had done 
for me many of those little favors a rich 
woman could do for a less fortunate friend. 
She had given me a bertha of real lace for 
one of my summer frocks. It was she who 
had arranged that I should go in the car 
with Emmet when a party of us went upon 
an automobile tour through the country 
to a little summer resort in the mountains 
above Millidge. David had taken the 
Archibalds in his new car. 

I began to laugh hysterically at my blind- 
ness. I caught a lily from the pot beside 
me, bent the frail stem and began to tear 
the bloom. It was as if I had Alice by the 
throat. My lap was covered with white 
petals, the air was filled with their bruised 
fragrance, that cry of a wounded flower. 

“Dreaming here alone with the posies?” 
came a voice near at hand. 

I looked up and saw Charlie Archibald 
regarding me intently. I had not heard 
him approach, and I wondered, but not 
resentfully, how long he had been standing 
there eavesdropping my thoughts. 

“No, I’m walking in my sleep!” I 
answered, making room for him beside me. 

“Don't! Bad habit! Might fall out of 
the window or over a precipice!” he re- 
plied whimsically, tz aking out his cigarette 
case. ‘* Mind if I smoke 

“No, please do. I wish I could myself!” 

“Why not? Soothes the nerves some- 
times,” he laughed, offering me one of his 
little gold-banded cigarettes. 

“Must I?” I asked, taking the thing in 
my fingers awkwardly and looking at him. 

“Yes! It will do you good under the 
circumstances. When in doubt about what 
to do next commit a transgression! It 
sometimes saves you from committing a 
crime. It changes the current of the 
thoughts. Brings you home by way of the 
back door. Centers your mind where it 
belongs—upon you. Lifts the scene again. 
Makes you wonder what will happen when 
you are found out. Relaxes all the other 
tensions and attentions!” he laughed, hold- 
ing the burning end of his cigarette to 
mine, now gingerly held between my lips. 

The smoke curled up in my face. 

“There, you do it very prettily, like a 
débutante in the vice,”” he said, regarding 
me with smiling eyes. 

“‘Feel better?”’ he asked presently. 

“Yes, I do,” I giggled. 

“Drop it then before you feel worse. 
Tobacco sickness is not an expe rience a 
young woman ought to have at a ball.’ 

I yielded the remainder cf the cigarette, 
dizzily excited, vaguely stimulated. We 
remained silent while he finished his. 

“Want to dance?” 

““I—I believe I do!’ 

“Come on then! You'll have to dance 
with me, you know; the other fellows would 
find you out if you took one of them for a 
partner. The fragrance of that tobacco 
will cling to you for an hour!” he laughed 
as we made our way back to the ballroom. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The Individual 
Adder 


his machine is built by one of the 


largest metal working concerns i 


We have large offices, and we saw 
the need of an individual Adder. We 
came In contact with many concerns 
where the same need was apparent 

Our big machines wasted time 
They required experts to operat 
Workers, 


et at them 


at times, waited long to 


We wanted a desk machine—a 


h worker 


machine for ea a portable 
Adder. A machine to plac e close to 
one’s books and papers. A machine 
which anyone could operate 

So we set our inventors at work to 
produce it, and this spring they 


announced its pertection. 
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The Up-to-Date 
Adder 


These inventors of ours aimed at 
utter simplicity. They made seven 
keys do the work of the dozens here 
totore employed. 

They invented a keyboard which a 
child can manipulate. 

Chey aimed at infallibility. They 


created a me 





nism which never 
goes wrong The . dey iseaq a way by 
which copied numbers can be read 

the machine, and checked with 
the copy before the addition 


: , 
rhe result is an up-to-date Adder 


It excels all in simplicity. It is the 
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Dealers Wanted 


Over 500 successful Dealerships al 
ready established in the larger cities. 
We now desire an agent in every town 
under 15,000 who will purchase a 
‘ew machines and operate under our 
““Quick Action’’ Selling Rules. 

Agency can handled by Mer- 
chants, Bank Employes, Railroad 
Agents, City or County Officials, 
Newspapers, or any wide-awake man 
with some spare time and small capital. 

Extensive territory cannot be as- 
signed and proposition best suited to 
men having other business. 


























Size: 
8% in. square 
Weight : 

17 pounds 


This American 


Adding 


thousands of you who said, *‘ That is impossible.”’ 
Adder 


But other thousands took these machines on trial 


swift and infallible—for $35 was almost unthi 


small offices, stores and factories, scattered all over 


They put them to work on countless desks, in inexy 


hands. They proved the machines—saw them add 
and multiply. Saw them compute a hundred figur 
rapidly, easily and with never an error 

hey saw them do, with inexpert operators, the v 
machines. 
spread from office to office 

Now the demand for this Adder overwhel 

Now we are making 150 pel day Ye 

this writing ten days behind orders 


nation-wide 


We come now to urge that you test this machin 
I ven for 


you can afford it If you are now using big, central 


If you ever add figures you need it 


vdaders portabl 


see what it means to have individual 


an adder for every desk 
The American Adder is an 


wide-spread want. 


istounding SUCCESS 


Please do not wait longer to try 
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AMERICAN CAN CO., 
1204 Monroe Building 


Chicago, Ill 
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American Can Company (Adding Machine Division) 1204 Monroe Bldg., Chicago 


Eastern Sales Dept., 435 West 14th Street, New York 
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Monday, 3d, 1913. DIARY OF A MERE MAN 
OINTING a spoon at my head, Tess last night demanded my purse. ‘I'm a Community 
P Silver-ette, fiercely militant’, she threatened. ‘My platform— women’s right to new 
A spoons if their old ones are worn or hideous.’ 
| {OLD-UP Tuesday, 4th, 1913. 
‘Tess and my purse out shopping. 
Wednesday 5th, 1913 


A chest of Community Silver arrived today. Tess is certainly some spoon chooser!” 





q Community Silver is built by overlaying solid silver upon a “backbone” of stiffer metal. This solid silver is so especially thickened at the wearing points, 


and toughened to resist wear, that in a long lifetime you will never see or touch anything but pure silver. 


x AT YOUR SERVICE FOR 50 YEARS SIX TEASPOONS, $2.15 (engraving extra). In Canada, $2.75. 
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THE WILDBOY 


Continued from Page 10 


and makin’ for me with fist drawn back. 
“T’ll give you a chance to understand be- 
fore I crock you,” he said, haltin’ with a 


jerk. “Now I find that I’m as strong a 
penman as ever— why, I can sign a friend's 
name so he wouldn’t know the difference 


himself; and the gang’s ready and waitin’ 
with a job! 
“Lookyhere, Cap—I've acted as your 


gov’nor, haven't I 
able? You've treated me fair enough; but 
I was worth it—makin’ you respectable 
You've put it over on peo that I was 
your father, and it won’t make any differ- 
ence if I go now. i 


and made you respect- 





This banker here is busted; 
so Fean’t nick him for a cent—and I've got 
to get what’s comin’ to me somewhere else.” 

I told him he cert’nly had done so much 
for me that I couldn't go back on him when 
goin’ where the law might interfere in his 
business again. 

“T'll call it square me 
anything. Now go O’ course, 
though, no boy goes back on his gov’nor 
he couldn't do that! “But it’s only 
fake.—I ain’t your gov’nor,” said he. 

I had to explain: 

“Why, yes, you are 
you on?” 

“I’m goin’ back to the dives—jail, may- 
be— which better'’n is God-forsaken 
garden. Maybe I'll live in the slums and 
die in the gutter—-you don’t want to go 
back to that.” 

“I’m a-goin’!”’ I said. 

He took a hard grip on my 
cursin’ to himself; then, wit! 
twisted my face up to the moon. 

“What t’ hell!” he said 
cryin’! Are you sick or hurt?” 

“No, I ain't.” 

“Well, then, w He sat 
down on a stone, and then threw himself at 
me again. “ You don’t mind me goin’ 
cause you'd miss me?” I nodded, and 
gov’nor shouted: “Don’t you know I'm a 
crook—and the law only interfered because 
I’m guilty?” 

“Sure I know that,” I answered. 

Pretty soon his arms hung limp by his 
body and he seemed old and lame again. 
“Don’t it beat the devil?—and it wa 
last show to make a killin’! 
“T take the count on a fe 
was fakin’ about bein’ your 
I wasn’t!” 


you don’t owe 


back!” 


! Didn't I 


aol 
take 


is ur 


shoulder, 
a jerk, he 





You 


been 


iat’s the 





be- 


S$ my 


> said, 











He took my arm and limped back home 
There we sat on the doorsill; and I said 
that the blowout was the best ever, i 
that the gardenfolks just walked out o’ the 


nodded. 
s minute I'm 
and I'll die 


ground these hot nights. He 

“Son,” he said, “from thi 
a vegetarian. Gimme a 
game!” 

We both laughed at this a d after a 
while went to bed. In the mornin’ he went 
out to work with me and was soon surprised 
to learn how many things were goin’ on 
below ground. He always did want to peep 
through crannies in the dirt, and was excited 
over a bulb he’d planted, which 
start growin’ down instead of up. 

One day he said: 

“T’ve cultivated 
world before now, but I nev 
to be with ’em int 


hoe 


seemed to 


Iriends wu 





he oper 
‘ 





As Winifred, not wishin’ to run wild any 
more, couldn't come to the rden, I set out 
four long rows of scarlet among the 
beds. They looked like a fiery letter W 
tamped on a green background, and any 


body could have seen it as far away as the 
wilderness. 

Several times lately I'd noticed two men 
walkin’ up and down among the 
the dead fountain was Brow: 
low Clay and the other was his only visitor 
nowadays. At the end of the month, when 
| went up to pay the rent, I persuaded goy 
‘nor to go along, though he didn’t care much 
to leave the garden. 

Mr. Clay was in the wilderness talkin’ to 
his guest, and he took my money with a 
smile. He seemed much happier than when 
I'd seen him last; and when Mrs. Clay, 
with Winifred hangin’ to her arm, happened 
to stroll up they stood aside laughin’ and 
chattin’ with the guest in fine spirits. This 
gentleman was a dark, heavy-built man 
with a diamond shirtstud and a ring that 
flashed as he stroked Winifred’s hair. She 
was dressed in starchy white and looked up 
to him with bright eyes. 

“I am sure, Mr. Blandy, that you are 
about to bring us better times,”’ said Mrs. 
Clay. “‘Now that my husband has got 


trees near 


one of en 


down to business with a practical man, 
shall build up our fortune more strongly 
than ever.” 

Mr. Blandy bowed and the others went 
strollin’ away. As gov’nor and I walked 
back home I noticed that he was 
stooped than usual, and once he trembled 
so that he had to sit down 

“Kind of a sinkin’ spell!”’ he said I 
believe I feel better stayin’ at home.” 

He would go into the garden, thoug! 
Icould havecompany. After a time hesaid 

“You think a lot 
Clays, don’t you?” 

1 answered of course I did, since they a 
invited me to leave the old fence corner to 
Visit "em. 

“I’m goin’ to town,” said gov'nor; and, 
showin’ me that he was fit again by holdin’ 
1and without a tremble, he started 


we 


more 





sO 


o’ those fgrownlow 


out his 


In the evenin’ he came back, sayin’ he'd 
had a good visit and seen all the sights 
He was very quiet, and his small black eyes 
were steady and friendly as the stars, wit! 
nothin’ of the old, fierce blink in 
did a fellow good to see him that way 

“Whatever happens, you wouldn't want 
me to go away?” he said 

“Whatever happens!”’ I answered. 

“Well, I'm goin’ tonight.’ 

“You'll be back pretty soon?” 
and he nodded. 

“Thank you, son.” 

I went on in to bed, but was wakened late 
in the night by the full midsummer moon 
shinin’ in my window. I got up and, as 
gov'’nor wasn’t in the house, dressed and 
walked in the garden for company. 

Far off I noticed a light flash up in the 
big house; and then it moved acros; the 
window, back and forth, before goin’ out. 
Thinkin’ maybe somebody was sick and 
they’d want a doctor, or that a robber was 
there, I went up into the wilderness. 

The moon beat down on a spot near the 
fountain—and there I saw gov'nor stand 
another man came down the mold 
ered walk, siler is a snadow and Blandy, 
the guest, stepped into the lighted space. 

‘] expected you to be spyin’ out here 
and left the shade up when I went to my 
room, so you’d make no mistake in throwin’ 
your gravel,” he said. “‘Now how much do 
you want?” 

‘You're in a big 
Jerry?” | 


rr 





away 
I said, 
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deal this time, ain’t you, 
said gov nor—*‘‘representin’ Wall 
Why, the town was all excitement 
today over the proposition to vote a quarter 
of a million dollars in bonds for your electric 


reet. 


lines, to cover the whole county 

“I’ve made ew York connection and 
don’t mind sayin’ it’s a big deal,’ answered 
Blandy; “‘they’ll vote "em too! This mar 
Clay lost out in his bank, but he’ll pay dol- 
lar for dollar; and his credit is as strong a 
Soul of honor and that 
why, these people will fall for anythin’ that 
the old « aristocrats puts his 
name to.” 

“Beats forgery, don’t it, Jerry 

“Forget it!’’ scowled the other. “‘ Now, 
Jimmy, you're either escapin’ from one jail 
or on your way to another. Meantime you 
and I'll stake you a 
ed and a through ticket to 





ever. sort of Dunk 


one ol ounty 


eem to be stranded 
couple of hundr 
( hicago fs 

Gov' nor shook ! 
the home and garden he | 
way that did me good to hear. 

“That's the only place I was ever | appy 
in, Jerry!” he finished. ‘You 
expect me to leave that, could you 

The other damned his luck and then said 

“One thousand —not a cent more!” 

“One thou " repeated gov’nor 
“Well, I'm mighty glad to find you're so 
generous, though there’s nothin’ doin 
Blandy took out a roll of money. “These 
Clays,” said gov’nor, “don’t quite k 
what they’re up against. You've got to 
blow, Jerry—or I'll squeal to the whole 
town that they’re about to buy a straw 
railroad from a gang of crooks! That Wall 
Street dope don't excite me a bit.” 

Blandy stood with his fists clenched and 
laughed —a long, whistling, braying laug! 

“You squeal! My old cellmate! Now, 
Jim, here’s your thousand, and welcome, 
but , 

““T never lied to one of the gang, did I?” 
asked gov’nor. ‘‘ Well, I’m too old to begin. 
I'll squeal—so help me God! I've got a 
son ——” 

““A boy! Why, your own record will come 
out and disgrace him!” 
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And it’s “* spark-proof*’ 
but no better than NEPONSET Proslate Roofing. 
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Are You Going to 
College This Month 


or did you “fall short” in your expenses? 
Over five hundred young men and wom- 
en will enter the leading colleges this 
fall with all expenses paid by us. It is not too 
late to arrange a Curtis Scholarship for you. 


Any course may be selected—the one you 
now have in mind—at any university, tech- 
Nical school, conservatory of music—even a 
standard correspondence course if you choose. 


Your part will be the most interesting fea- 
ture of the plan. We have just issued an in- 
tensely interesting book telling of The Curtis 
Scholarship. We will send you a copy and 
tell you just how quickly and easily mat- 
ters can be arranged if you will write today. 


Educational Division, Box 108 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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| known pals turn straight 





“Jerry, you don’t know that kid! He'd 
feel disgraced if I didn’t squeal, though 
I died in a cell for it—these Clays are 
friends of his.”’ 

“TI understand,” Blandy said. “I’ve 
why, it takes all 


| reason out of ’em!” His body shifted a 


| little, his knees bent. 


| him. 
| it, either, just to make money. 


“Look out, gov’nor!”’ I yelled; but the 
man’s body had lengthened in a leap like a 
tiger’s. He had my gov’nor’s throat. I 
beat on him with my fists—and he whirled 
gov’nor from him over the basin’s rim to the 
very feet of the stone boy of the fountain. 

I was gaspin’ ‘Murder! Murder!” and 
beatin’ on him; but Blandy, with neck 
eraned forward and hands half clutched, 
looked down on the huddled body. 

All at once he caught my word. “ Mur- 
der!”’ he whispered—‘‘Murder!” He 
brushed me aside and ran a few steps back 
and forth, peerin’ into the wilderness; I 
tumbled into the basin to ask gov’nor was 
he all right. 

“Sure he’s all right!” snarled Blandy 
over his shoulder. 

“‘He’s dead!” I cried. 

The man, haltin’ in his tracks, coughed 
out his curses as if they were clots of blood, 
his whole face wrinkled back from the big 
teeth, like a tiger’s muzzle. 

“Then follow him to hell, you squealer’s 
brat!” 

There was a wild man—in a moment he 
had mixed with the wilderness. As gov’nor 
could only groan for answer I roused up 
Mr. Clay, and he telephoned for a doctor. 
They carried him to the big house on a 
stretcher, his back bein’ broken. 

I had told what I'd seen that night in the 
wilderness, but nothin’ of what the men 
had said, not wantin’ the law interferin’ in 
gov’nor’s business. 

Mrs. Clay sent right away to Blandy’s 
room; and learnin’ that he had gone she 
paced up and down, watchin’ me. 

“You know more about this,”’ she said 
“this father of yours! Is he a blackmailer? 
Was it some old grudge that led him to call 
out our guest and threaten him at dead of 
night? Mr. Blandy defended himself—if 
he has fled we will bring him back and ag 

tect him. Our fortune is at stake! Clay, 
you are a man, make this boy answer!” 

“Speak up!” he commanded me; 
the doctor waved us from the room. 

“This man may be conscious after a 
while,” he said; “‘then let his mind clear 
quietly and he may answer your questions.” 

We went to another part of the house to- 
gether, for the Clays would not risk my 
runnin’ away; but they left me to myself 
in a corner, and I must have fallen asleep. 

It was near mornin’ when Brownlow 
Clay wakened me. 

““Come, boy!” he said. 
askin’ for you.” 

AsI stumbled, still blind with sleep, he led 
me by the hand. Gov’nor was lyin’ with 
his eyes open; Mrs. Clay was huddled in a 
chair in a corner of the room. 

“Hello, Cap!” said gov’nor, though 
pretty weak; and I asked was he all right 
now. He answered—a few words at a time: 

“*T will be pretty soon. Now don’t you 
hold a spite against Blandy—I’d have done 
the same thing to a squealer a year ago. 

“*We folks here have just had a long talk. 
Why, they wouldn’t have invited Blandy, 
knowin’ him to be a convict. We know Mr. 
Clay ain’t a crook to go into business with 
And Mrs. Clay wouldn’t drive him to 
She said so. 
Say,-Cap”’—-ke kept breakin’ downand then 
bracin’ up again to get it all said—‘'I told 
‘em about this father business—maybe he’ I 
take you on fora son. What a pipe—— 
He stopped; then his face crisscrossed with 
dead-white wrinkles, listenin’ hard for my 
answer. 

Of course I said that a boy couldn't have 
but one gov’ nor. 

“*T was only fakin’,” he said, which made 
me grin; I knew better. “But if I happen 
to be done for, Cap _ 

I told gov’nor there was nothin’ doin’. 

““Shake—old son!” he whispered. 

Suddenly his voice began risin’ higher 
and higher in a broken kind of screech: 

“Tell that lady not to drive him—it 
makes crooks! My old woman crabbed 
‘Come across!’ she said; and I did, over 
another man’s name—forgery!" 


but 


Your father is 


September 6, 19/5 








We heard Mrs. Clay sobbin’—terrible, 
heartbreakin’ sobs they were; her face was 
hidden in her hands, and Brownlow stood 
silently smoothin’ her hair and starin’ into 
the wall. 

“Look up!” said gov’nor to them. 
“Look up! See my son? Some gardener! 
He raises men up out of his ground. Good 
night, Cap! No fake!” His voice died 
very quietly—so did his heart. Next after- 
noon he lay in a corner of the garden near 
the violet bed. 

On that day of the buryin’ I’d noticed 
Winifred round; she watched me as some- 
thin’ strange—-just as the boys at school 
had done. I knew she thought I was a dis- 
grace, because my gov’nor had only been 

taken on instead of born in the family 
though he’d said before ’em all that it was 
no fake. I couldn’t stand havin’ that 
thought of him. 

The Clays went back to the big house, 
leavin’ me alone in the cabin, and I packed 
up my bundle and tied it on the stick; then 
I picked some weeds out of the scarlet sage 
and was ready to start out in the world. 
But the Brownlow Clays had come back and 
stood lookin’ on; he picked up a clod and 
broke it open. 

“There i is a seed bursted in that clod,’ < 
told him—‘“‘you can smell it by leanin’ 
close.” 

He did so and held it up to his wife. 

“To think anything I owned would grow 
and increase!” he said to himself. “‘Cap, 
we have two hundred acres lyin’ waste there 
beyond the wall.” 

I explained that I was packed up to go 
travelin’; and he spoke on more earnest 
than I’d ever heard him: 

“T’ll treat you just like a son, Cap!”’ I 
shook my head, and hesaid: “I understand, 
my boy.” 

So I was startin’ with my stick over my 
shoulder when Winifred came down the old 
path from the wilderness. 

“Goodby!” I told her, too; but she 
wouldn’t answer or shake hands. She held 
on to my arm, though, and looked past—so 
nobody could see her face. 

““Gov’nor’s gone—ain’t you goin’ to be 
my brether?” she asked; and then: “ You 
never noticed how I mended my dresses 
all myself! Cap showed me, mamma.” 
She kept tuggin’ me toward the others, 
sayin’: 

“Don’t let him run away! I'll 
be wild again! Don’t let him! 

The Brownlow Clays looked at us hard 
and silent—and then at each other. 

“This name of Clay is all that’s left us, 
Winnie,” hesaid; “it is not without honor.” 

I never saw anythin’ so proud and lovely 
as the woman. 

“This boy raised a man from the ground 
to save it to us,”’ she said. 

“Make him my brother!” cried Winifred. 
“Make him! He’s always been one of us.” 

The others looked at me—and I said | 
could be taken on as a brother. Then I was 
one of the Clays; and the woman kissed 
me, and Brownlow said: 

“‘God bless him! For three generations 
this family has needed a man who loves the 
soil.” 

Those two began breakin’ 
they stood with shoulders touchin’— talkin’ 
low and smilin’ at each other. Winifred 
had stood back; and, dryin’ her eyes with 
her handkerchief, she looked at me with 
droopin’ lids. 

“You will put down that hateful pack!" 
she said. ‘‘Now I will tell you what else: 
As soon as possible you will change the 
letter W in the garden from red to blue. 
Remember that I do not tear up violets 
when you make me wild.” 

Mr. Clay, lookin’ at her with a sigh, said: 

“She must queen it over him!” 

His wife also drew away and looked at 
him with droopin’ lids. 

“You will make over this great waste 
into a plantation ny of the old name!” 
she commanded him. 

He stood noddin’ his head to me. 

“Shall we humor ’em, Cap?” 

“Of course!”’ I answered. 

And we have done so. But they love the 
fields too—and are brown and strong and 
happy, as we are, when the clods burst and 
the green folks crowd to the edge of gov- 
*nor’s grave. So we all five get all that’s 
comin’ to us! 


I'll ery! 
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The first motor car run on the streets of Detroit was made by Chas. B. King, 19 years ago. 


“The Car of No Regrets”’ 


See the KING—then buy! It’s fairness to yourself. You can’t afford to purchase any car till this Highest of 
Motor Values has been investigated. For long service at low up-keep, perfect riding comfort, modern pp- 
erating conveniences, stylish design and complete equipment, you cannot buy bettervalue than the KING. 


$1095 With Equipment 


Famous Ward Leonard Starter and Generator for $100 net additional 





No car is more carefully manufactured than the KING. | but in all instances where vital parts, made by the world’s fore- 
is low-priced but not “cheap,” and its sturdiness, power, perfect most automobile specialists, have become STANDARDIZED 
responsiveness, “standing up” qualities, and beauty of style 1 by years of tested superiority, they have be« nited in the 

h make it truly the KING of low-priced cars. Every man KING and composed i ne h wl 

gaged in the actual manufacture of this car is financially inter KING Patent Cantilever Rear Springs are | a pert 
ested in its success. Even to the smallest bolt each part is placed principle of suspe 1, b 1 g tion 
und tested by men who would suffer personal loss at the failure taken by the resistance offered I hock he il 
iy KING car to give complete satisfaction wuxiliary shock-absorbers unnece f guarantec iplete 

The KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY manufacture ve comiort to occupant prevent Te Vinh 1 if 
part of the KING that can't be made better outside of its factory economical life to the car 


FEATURES OF MODEL B—30-35 HORSE POWER 
Two Styles — One Chassis —Touring Car and Roadster 


Cantilever Rear Springs Gemmer Steering Gear Full Floating Rear Axle Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tires 
Long Stroke Motor Complete Electric Lighting Hyatt Roller Bearings Briggs Magneto 

Unit Power Plant Left-Hand Steer Centre Control — Stromberg Carburetor 
Three Point Suspension 18-inch Steering Wheel 112-inch Wheel Base 20-inch Rear Doors 





Rain-vision ventilating wind-shield; silk mohair top; quick attachable curtains; quick demountable and detachable rims; Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer (Listed, $50); electric horn; extra rim; tire irons, pump, jack, tire repair outfit, tools, etc., all in regular equipment. 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1300 to 1324 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


New York Agency and Showroom, Broadway at 53rd Street 











ATTENTION, AGENTS! Every KING New York Service Department, 244 to 252 West 54th Street 
sprit emia - - me i He mas J neve “ iy Agency for Canada: King Motor Sales Co. of Canada, 
! car we feel confident that a present | | London, Ontario 
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Standard 
of the World 





The way in which the world is receiving the 1914 


Cadillac, the wonderful manner in which it is per- 


forming, presages an unprecedented Cadillac year 


here never have been enough Cadillacs— there surely will not 


be eno iwh ol this new 1914 model 
In the year closing June 22nd, the Cadillac Company manu 


factured and distributed 15,007 cars 


Several thousand buyers, anxious to own Cadillacs, wer 


compelled to be content with other cars. 


{t was the story of the previous vear all over again, in spite of 


increased production 
And the story of the year before—and the vear before that 


kach season the same thing has happened— several thousand 
| 


} 
more Cadillacs could have been distributed had we been 


| 


able to produce them 


} 


Intending buyers, disappointed in securing Cadillacs, have 


been numerous enough to constitute almost the entire 


clientele of some other-cars 


bor 1914 we plan to manufacture 18,000 cars 


is perfectly obvious that Cadillac history is not only repeat- 

ing, but surpassing itself 

Reports from all parts of the country make one thing perfectly 
plain, to-wit 

That the accustomed Cadillac demand has been intensified 
into downright eagerness 

This is due to evolutionary developments in the new car 

Most potent among them is the marvelous influence of the 
two Speed Direct Drive Axle 

kvery one who rides in the new Cadillac recognizes imme 
diately that its well known smoothness has been supple 
fnented by an entirely new riding quality 

Th is demoristrated at once, even to the inexperienced 
motorist. 

(ong even at high speed, the passengers discover that 
motoring in this new Cadillac has lost its sense of strain. 
Unless the eye is on the speedometer, one is apt to guess that 
the car is going at about hali its actual rate of travel. 
Mentally and physically, driver and passengers unconsciously 
relax, revelling in the delight of a new and luxurious sen- 

sation, oblivious to the almost watch-like mechanism. 


And on the heels of this delightful discovery, come others 
equally pleasant 

The owner finds that this Two Speed Direct Drive principle 
influences almost every Cadillac function which contributes 
to ease, efficiency and econom 

It not only brings into being a new degree of luxury, but 


accomplishes an abatement of operating cost. 


The slower engine speed results in greater power generated 
from a given amount of fuel 


less friction. 


Che slower moving parts meat 
Both of these mean lower fuel consumption. 


But above all else is the contrast between the Cadillac and the 


average car with the ordinary gear ratio. 


The trembling oscillation of the latter is ‘transformed in the 


Cadillac into a_ straight-ahead, steady motion which 


reduces vibration almost to the vanishing point 


\ simple electric switch changes the gear from low to high, 
and like magic, there is added to any given speed of the 


engine an increase of 42 per cent in the speed of the car. 

Now— recall to your mind the high repute in which the Cadillac 
is held 

Remember its record for workmanship almost miraculously 
fine; for strict standardization of its parts; for alignment 
of its units 

Remember its reputation for staunchness, for dependability, 
for long life, and for the supreme satisfaction and service 
which it renders to its users 

Remember its reputation for economy of operation and 
maintenance. 


Remember the stability and the ideals of the organization 


behind it 

Consider all these things stimulating the rivalry for early 
deliveries 

And then try to conceive the effect of this new revelation of 
Cadillac progress added to all the others. 

You will realize, then, that we are acting in your interest 
when we advise you to book your order now, even if you 
do not wish your new Cadillac delivered for several months. 


STYLES AND PRICES 


Standard Touring Car, five passenger 


Seven passenger car... . . . $2075.00 
Phaeton, four passenger ... . 1975.00 


Roadster, two passenger . 
Landaulet Coupé, three pass. . 2500.00 


oe 8 ele se « 2 «) COORD 
. $1975.00 Inside drive Limousine, five passenger . $2800.00 
Standard Limousine, seven passenger . 3250.00 


All prices are F. O. B. Detroit, including top, windshield, demountable rims and full equipment. 





Cadillac Motor Car Co. Detroit, Mich: 
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I could see they were looking back on 
various experiences of their own—which I 
might have reminded them of, but did not 
and after a minute’s reflection Peter Thorne 
admitted that the principle I had laid down 
seemed pretty sound. 

“Did you ever know a more incompetent 
and half-witted concern than the govern- 
ment of the city of New York?” I de 
manded. “Why, great Scott! it can’t keep 
its own policemen from grafting for five 
minutes at a time! Look at its uniform 
recurd for the last fifty years—one expo- 
sure of incompetence after another; and 
only a quarter of it has ever been exposed 
at that! Now I reckon any one of us would 
pass muster for a tolerably able man. If 
we take off our coats and pull together on 
this thing we’re bound to put it across.” 

“I suppose we could go to the legislature 
for a constitutional amendment,” Elbridge 
Branch suggested dubiously. 

“Oh, legislatures are no good,” I re- 
plied impatiently. “‘They are second chop. 
Always deal at headquarters! That’s my 
motto. Legislatures and governors and 
Congresses and presidents don’t make the 
laws. They merely have the first say at it. 
The courts are king in this country. What 
they say goes! If the courts say that I per- 
sonally own the state, who is there to say 
them nay? Nobody.” 

I could see Elbridge Branch shaking his 
head, which annoyed me. 

“It would be a devil of an idea if, with 
three thousand million dollars, we couldn't 
get a court or two—especially in a com- 
munity where courts are as plenty as drug 
stores. All we need, you understand, is 
to get in. You can trust us to stay in 
afterward.” 

“There is no way of getting in! 
objected. 

“Nonsense! There’s always a way!” I 
retorted. “‘This is going to be the biggest 
thing ever pulled off in this country; but, 
of course, if you don’t want to be in it ” 

“Oh, sure, I want to be in it,” he pro- 
tested hastily—‘“ only I don’t see any way.” 

“Well, for one thing, here’s this muddle 
and jabber about the city’s debt,” I replied. 
“The constitution fixes a limit to the 
city’s indebtedness; but the city authorities 
couldn’t agree—first, as to the amount of 
the debt at the present time; second, as to 
the amount the city was en titled to borrow 
under the constitution. There was a dif- 
ference of eighty or ninety million dollars 
between them. Of course as it was city busi- 
ness, you couldn’t expect anybody really to 
know within eighty or ninety million dollars. 
You remember the controversy in the news- 
papers about it?” Branch nodded. “But 
the city is always spending all the money it 

can lay its hands on; so the oy was 
finally settled in taver of the city’s borrow- 
ing power—that is, they dec ided the city 
had power to issue forty million dollars of 
new bonds—which it did.”” Again Branch 
nodded. “ Well, an issue of thirty-five mil- 
lion dollars of old bonds falls due next 
month. The city has already arranged to 
sell new bonds for the purpose of paying off 
the old ones when they fall due. It called for 
bids on the new bonds the other day— and 
to save its soul it can’t pay off the old bonds 
unless it sells the new ones.” 

‘True,” said the lawyer. 

“Suppose, then, we buy up the old bonds 
and at the last minute have the city en- 
joined from issuing the new ones, on the 
ground that it has already exceeded its con- 
stitutional debt limit and has no further 
power to issue bonds. That point was dis- 
puted. A court could just as well take one 
side of the dispute as the other, couldn't it? 
We could get an injunction, couldn’t we? 
Why, man alive, anybody can get an 
injunction for anything!” 


” Branch 


“Oh, no doubt we could get an injunc- 
tion,” Branch agreed. _ 
“Very well, then,” said I. “The city 


would owe us thirty-five million dollars that 
it couldn’t pay, because it couldn’t issue 
the new bonds. We would then have another 
court declare it bankrupt and throw it into 
the hands of receivers— we, as usu: al, having 
selected the receivers beforehand!” I think 
I looked at Branch with a triumphant 
expression as I said this. 

Elbridge held up his hands in holy horror. 

“Lord!” he cried. “‘You can’t do that! 
A municipal corporation like the city of 
New York is in a very different position 
from a railroad corporation. The law 
provides 


He was jabbing an index finger into his 
palm to enforce the point; but I cut him 
short. 

“It takes anybody all the way from two 
to five years, in this blessed country, to find 
out definitely what the law provides about 
anything—-and two to five years is all the 
time we need. You just get a court to enter 
that first order appointing our men re- 
ceivers. You can find plenty of precedents 
for it if you look far enough back. Go back 
to Moses if you like—and then some. The 
point is to make up a plausible case, so a 
court that’s been properly prepared will 
enter the order we want. Come now, you 
know very well you can make up a plausible 
case for any proposition under the sun. 
That’s what you get two or th ree hundred 
thousand dollars a year for, isn’t it?” 

T hat held him a bit; but he objected. 


‘Anappeal would be taken and the higher 


court would be sure to reverse it. 

“Good!” I replied. “Let the higher 
court reverse it—when it gets round to it. 
Once we've got our first decision, if you 
can’t think up enough postponements and 
appeals and demurrers, and things of that 
sort, to keep the courts gummed up for at 
least two years, you’ ve certainly gone stale 
on your work.’ 

Branch did not have any answer to that 
for a minute. The others had been listen- 
ing with the rapt expression of a dog that 
hears the cook coming with a bone. Peter 
Thorne now spoke up: 

“Suppose the court does appoint our 
men receivers— would the city stand forit?”’ 

‘The city would have to stand for it! 
I replied. ‘Of course there would be a lot 
of clamor. Probably learned lawyers would 
tell the newspapers that the action of the 
court was illegal, and that nobody was 
under any obligation to obey the receivers, 
and all that; but the city can’t move hand 
or foot without money. All the money it’s 
got is deposited in such and such banks. 
If we told those banks that the action of 
the court was perfectly proper, and that 
they must turn the city’s money over to 
the receivers in accordance with the court's 
order, I’m guessing the banks would con- 
clude that our legal opinion of the situation 
was sound. What do you think about 
that?” I inquired, turning to John Stone. 
But John only smiled absently, as though 
I were asking a foolish question. 

“When city employees discover that the 
receivers are the only persons who can pay 
their salaries, they will fall in line. Men 
take their orders from the fellow who signs 
their pay checks every time. As to the cry 
that the appointment of receivers 
illegal, our answer would be: ‘Take 
question to the higher courts and let them 
decide.’ What could anybody say to that? 
Insurrection? Rebellion? Not a bit of it! 
We wouldn’t be asking the people to do 
anything they were not perfectly accus- 
tomed to do. The same policeman would 
stand on the crossing. The same garbage 
wagon would come round for their slops. 
City water would run from the taps just as 
it had always done. There wouldn’t be any 
change anywhere that they could see.” 

“Still, there might be some disturbance,” 
said Tom Briar thoughtfully; “and I think 
it would be a good idea to make sure before- 
hand that the police department would 
stand with us.” 

“Well,” I replied, “if persons whose sole 
income is derived from little poker games 
and the white-slave traffic can buy the 
police department year in and year out, 
I reckon we four can scrape up enough cash 
to buy it for a special occasion.” 

“Suppose it goes through as you've 
mapped it out there,” said Peter Thorne 
“‘suppose our receivers are put in charge 
and there’s no way of getting ‘em out within 
two years—what then?” 

“Why, then, gentlemen,” said I, stand- 
ing up, “we'd take off our coats and tackle 
something that’s bigger than anything any 
of us—or all of us together—ever tackled 
before in our lives! I showed you the 
figures a while ago—three hundred million 
dollars a year for three cities alone! And 
eight or nine million peovle are involved 
too—remember that. It’senormous! Here 
is one of the biggest concerns on earth 
so outrageously mismanaged that money 
spills out of it like water out of a flour sack. 
If there was a railroad anywhere in the 
United States one-twentieth as important 
as this concern that did not know how to 
take care of itself any better than this does, 
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An “Inside” Man Wanted 
An “Outside” Position 


‘7 E was earning $18.00 a week. He needed $30.00. 

He knew he had capabilities, but the dignified 
position he held with a splendid Company was 
not developing them. 


We appointed him as our local representative for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. At first he was only a part-time worker. Now he is 
our full-fledged representative, earning over $30.00 a week—inde- 
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some of us would be out after that railroad 
before sunup. Isn't that so? 

Of course they did not need to answer, 
for the question answered itself. 

“Well, why not go after the big fish 
the biggest fish in the whole puddle?” I 
demanded. “‘We can do for the city just 
what we would do for the junk railroad- 
to the benefit of the public and incidentally 
to our own benefit too, as I explained 
before. Let’s do it!” 

I could feel them sort of straining and 
quivering at it; but they would not say 
anything. I reached for my census book 
and went on: 

“You have heard something about the 
waste, but glance for a minute at another 
sice of it. New York, of course, is more 
than twice as big and rich as Chicago. 
Both cities license certain public-service 
corporations, such as street railroads and 
telephones. 
dred and thirteen of this census report that 
Chicago gets more than twice the 
from such corporations that New York 
does. Philadelphia is over half as big as 
Chicago, but gets less than five per cent 
of the revenue from public-service corpora- 
tions that Chicago does. In a word, 
all at loose ends and haphazard. But 
what’s the use?” I concluded, flinging 
down the book. “ Here’s the biggest job 
going! Will you go in or won’t you?” 

Peter Thorne muttered something about 
it’s being a mighty hard undertaking, and 
glanced over at John Stone out of the tail 
of his eye. Tom Briar coughed discreetly 
and glanced in the same direction. But 
John Stone looked up at me withadim glim- 
mer in his eye and began slowly rubbing 
his hands together. Then he gave the little 
cackle that passed for a laugh with him and 
said mildly: 

“Do you know, I really 
to bat in fifteen years! I'll go in! 

Which, of course, settled it. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Al Bug of Bad Habits 


TOUGH reprobate is the cigarette 

beetle. Efforts to break him of his 
habit of chewing tobacco have not been 
very successful, and now the experts of the 
United States Bureau of Entomology have 
found he is such a hardened rascal that he 
actually thrives on long exposure to X-rays, 
which have proved so harmful and even 
deadly to men and other animals. 

The cigarette beetle, in the various forms 
of babies, youngsters and grownups—or 
larve, pupw# and adults—appears in fin- 
ished tobacco products, such as cigars and 


haven’t been 


plug tobacco, and drills round in the tobac- | 


co. Various methods of freeing cigars from 


the beetle have been tried without much 
success, and recently a new idea—killing 
them with X-rays—was acclaimed as the 


real solution. An American c igar manufac- 
turer purchased a large X-ray apparatus 
for his factory and exposed every box of 
cigars to the rays for about nine minutes. 
This was guaranteed to be sure death for all 
beetles by the maker of the machine. 

From the first days of X-rays it has been 
known that they are dangerous to men. 
Constant exposure to them for even short 
periods will soon develop terrible burns 
that can be healed only with great difficulty 
and after a long time. A long exposure to 
the rays would destroy a man’s hand. For 
this reason in medical practice the exposures 
are carefully controlled to keep them 
within the limits of safety, and the opera- 
tors protect themselves with lead screens. 

The tobacco-chewing beetle did not seem 
to scare easily when he was shown the rays 
and then the government entomologists 
began a careful study of the situation. 
Groups of the larve, pup# and adults were 
exposed to the rays, and other groups, 
known as controls, were kept away from 
the rays, so that a comparative study might - 
be made of the health of the two sets of 
beetles. Some groups were exposed to the 
rays for an hour within ten inches of the 
source of the X-rays. They did not seem 
to mind it much; so it was concluded that 
perhaps the machine in the factory did not 
give the right kind of rays, for there are 
hard and soft X-rays. 

Other groups were given both 
soft rays for long periods. 
binations were tried. The final opinion of 
the experts was that the beetles were not 
injured at all by the rays. As a matter of 
fact, the beetles subjected to the rays seemed 
to thrive afterward perhaps a little better 
than the groups not treated. 
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It Will Fascinate You 


$1550 


It was certain that the Studebaker “SIX” would be a striking suc- 


cess. 


There were back of the car too many years of skill and 


careful workmanship for it to be anything else. 


The smooth responsiveness of the powerful motor is 


only a typical product of that passion for detail and accuracy 


which inspires all Studebaker factories. 


The riding comfort of the long, resilient springs, and 


with effortless ease, and the continuous impression of re- 
serve power, are but evidences of the distinction with which 


the name Studebaker has long been associated. 


Surely, if any name were fit for that sum of automo- 


the deeply cushioned upholstery, show the kind of interest 
Studebaker has taken for years in an owner's pride and 


satisfaction. 


Even the perfect balance of the chassis, the noiseless 
ability of the “SIX” to surmount all motoring conditions 


bile delight which is expressed in a worthy “SIX,” that 
name is Studebaker. 

Imagine, if you can, a luxury of motion without jar, 
strain, or disappointment; picture it always at your com- 
mand, and be assured that if ever you drive the Studebaker 
“SIX,” it will inevitably fascinate you. 


Buy it Because It’s a Studebaker 


One of the reasons for the characteristic quality 
of thegBtudebaker “SIX” is that its manufacture is 
carrie on with almost inconceivable care, Even a 
Studebaker owner, if he has not been through our 
plants will hardly understand what infinite pains taking 
is necessary to produc ethe smooth efficiency of this car. 


Machine Accuracy 


There are 4396 separate machines in the factories 
which produce the “SLX,” valued at over $3,500,000. 

The business of these machines is to eliminate 
mistakes and do finer work than any workman him- 
self could do 

They make parts exactly alike, with such accu- 
racy that an owner so far away as Bombay, India, can 
get a new piston, for example, any time and have it 
fit perfectly. 

This is true standardization of parts and it can only 


} 
be maintained w here careless work is unknown. 


Forgings of Steel 
In the Studebaker “SIX” there are over 250 sep 
arate drop forgings; more, we believe, than in any 
other automobile built. 
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lire holders 


These are exceedingly light and strong. They 
replace the heavy and relatively weaker, malleable 
castings which most other manufacturers use. 


It requires, to provide these parts, a huge battery 
of over 40 gigantic forging ham.ners which beat white 
hot steel into the desired form. 


The blows of these tremendous hammers, some 
as powerful as 4 tons, make the particles of steel 
marvelously compact and tenacious. So we can use 
less weight. 


Repeated Tempering 


Every vital steel part in Studebaker cars is heat- 
treated from three to six times. 


In 40 heat-treating ovens these parts are literally 
baked for hours at prescribed temperatures until the 
metal gets just the right temper. 


With such a part as a gear, for instance, the sur- 
face also is case-hardened by baking carbon into it. 
This treatment gives the steel sufficient hardness to 
resist years of wear. 


Think of these glowing furnaces when next you 
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Stewart & Clark Speedometer 
Three-quarter elliptic spnngs 
Full-foating rear axle 


Silk mohair top Full set of tools 
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drive a Studebaker car and have reason to be grate- 
ful for your drop forged steering knuckle. which 
withstands severest road shocks. 


Owners’ Choice of Equipment 


The equipment of the Studebaker “SIX” is what 
owners themselves asked for. We studied their requests 
and acted accordingly. 

Electric Starter —a pull on a lever starts your 
motor. 

Electric Lights—a touch of a button turns on your 
headlights and tail-light, another your sidelights, 
another your dashlight. 

Six Passenger Body —a touring car where com- 
fort is splendidly provided 
heavily cushioned. You can ride 200 miles a day in 
the auxiliary seats and not be weary. 


All seats are easy and 


Shock - Absorbing Springs—the springs are so 
long, so well-designed, that you roll upon the roads 
without swaying or jolt. The motion is luxuriously 
even. 

Through and through, from top to tread, the 
Studebaker “SIX has a charm you cannot escape. 
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Continued from Page 23 


sides softly reflecting subdued tints, and 
far behind the dome of the Capitol swam 
indistinct in the silver haze. 

Marsh gazed at this wonderful picture 
there is not another in the world like i 
and his thoughts ran back tothe night when 
he first stood there and wondered if he 
might not one day live in that house and 
direct the affairs of the people of his country. 
Why not? He was gaining fame. He was 
getting to be a party leader. He had every 
qualification and especially every political 
qualification. He was entranced by the 
glory of the scene, and again he seemed to 
hear the bands playing Hail to the Chief as 
they passed him on Pennsylvania Avenue 
on the fourth of March, while he bowed his 
acknowledgments the newly 


as elected 


president, Mrs. Marsh beside him radiant 
with happiness. 
A man touched him on the shoulder 


Marsh started and turned. 
‘Hello, senator.” 
“Why, how do you do, 

seen you ina long time.” 

“No,” Byron replied, 
eling the same roads just now. 
wonderful picture?” 

“Wonderful!” 

‘But think of the troubles of the poor 
chap who lives there, the rock—if he is a 
rock — against which every selfish ambition, 
every political intrigue, every job is hurled, 
and against whose peace of mind and future 
every political jobster is plotting. Or if he 
isn’t a rock, the poor, helpless, hopeless 
man, snared by the system and the creature 
of those who surround him and who snared 
him. It is a tremendous responsibility, 
how few of them measure up to it!” 

‘Byron,” said Marsh, “what 
mean just now when you said 
are not traveling the same roads? 

I am in the Senate and you are 

House, but that doesn’t explain it. 

did you mean?” 

Byron laughed. 

itor, as well as I do, 
you want to know.” 

‘I do want to know.” 


Byron? I haven't 
“we are not trav 
Isn’t it a 


and 


aid you 
you and | 
Ot course 
still in the 
What 


“You know what I mean, 
but I'll tell you if 


sen 


“Well, I mean justthis: You and I began 
in Congress in the same term. You have 
gone ahead of me of course, and that is right 
enough, for you are a man of greater ability 
than 1; but believe me, Marsh, my time is 
coming. You have seen fit to ally yourself 
with the interest-controlled organization 
and to disregard, except for purposes oi 


the whom you 
are responsible. We are playing different 
games, Marsh. You have taken one end 
and I have taken the other. You have 
chosen to be with the classes, as represented 
by their tools in this Congress, and I have 
chosen to be with the people. Your appar 
ent advantage is great, but the time isn’t 
far away when the people you have left will 
rise and throw you all out of power.” 
‘Pshaw, Byron,”’ interrupted 


deceiving them, people to 


Marsh, 
“that sounds like one of your speeches in 
e House.”’ 

‘It is one of my speeches in the House,” 
answered Byron, “‘and it is one of my 
speeches to the people. As surely as there 
is a God in Heaven, Marsh, this revolt, this 
demand for readjustment, will bring you 
all to your knees. You can’t escape it. Itis 
bound to come. You have grown arrogant, 
despotic, un-American even in your studied 
and selfish crusade for power and for mone y 
I mean all of you, not you alone. You hz 
sought to make our party a party of in 
viduals instead of a party of the doe 
You have delivered us over into the hands 
of the trusts, the monopolies, the combina- 
tions that are destroying or have destroyed 
competition and are making the burdens of 


life unbearable. You have refused to hear 
the warnings. You aredeaftotheentreaties 
of the people. You laugh at the protests of 


call us social 


the 


men like myself, scoff at us, 
and anarchists and enemies of 
existing order. 

“Great heavens, man, why shouldn’t we 
be enemies of the existing order? What is 
the existing order but the absolute contro of 
this Government by a few financial pirates 
who have used you for their own ends, 
and have throttled the people of this coun 
try with trusts, combinations and with other 
financial and business iniquities? What is 
it if it isn’t that? Of course we are enemies 
of the existing order, and mark me, senator, 
the existing order will be toppled over one 
of these days, your party will be wrecked 
and ruined, and you will have nothing to 


ists 


mark your past by but your money, and 
that will not bea subject of grateful remen 
brance if I am any judge. 


Marsh listened impatiently. “I don’t 
want to be rude, Byron,” he said, “but it 
seems to me you are going a bit beyond 


the limit in your tirade.” 

“Nor do I want to be rude,” tinued 
Byron, “but facts are always rude. I am 
speaking to you now because I still have 
faith in you, because I know what you were 
thinking when I came ] 


con 


along here I KnOW 
you were gazing at the White House, and 
fancying yourself the president chosen by 
the people to live within its walls. I know 
what your dreams are, but I'll tell you 
Marsh, those dreams will never come true 
You will never get to the White House un- 
less you cut loose from these wolves who 
are using you and your fine abilities for 
their own purposes. You'll go down with 
the rest. Why not be a man instead of 

tool? Why not be one of the people and for 
the people, instead of flouting the people 
and using them for your own selfish ends 
There's a day of reckoning coming, Mars! 

It may not be this year or next year, but it 
is coming. And you will all go down. It 


isn’t too late for you, Marsh. You have 
power. The people still believe in you 
They do not — your connections as we 
know them her They think you are a 
great man, sasthenm, perhaps, but intrinsi 


cally honest, and you can still cut loose and 
go out and make a fight for popular gover 
ment, for the rule of the 
the rule of the system. You can do it if you 
wish, Marsh. It is up to you.” 

“Good night,”’ said Marsh abruptly, and 
walked away. 

He did not go to bed 


people instead of 


until four o’clock 
He sat in 


next morning. his library and 
thought of what Byron had said. He co 
sidered Byron a fanatic, a crusader who 


saw visions and dreamed dreams, but in his 
heart he knew Byron was right. He had fel 
many times the humiliation of hi 
He had taken orders like the veriest attend 
ant, orders to do thus and so issued arro 
gantly by the Senate leaders. To be sure 
he had profited by these orders, but that 
added to the humiliation, for even his mo 
tives were dishonest. Before morning he 
had resolved to cut loose. He had planned 
hiscampaign. He had decided to be ama 

no matter what the consequences might be 

reviewed his career and his cor 

nections he was uneasy. Perhaps he could 
not. That thought const: antly obtruded 
He swept it away with a fine determination 
to cut loose no matter what the cost to him 


- positior 


but as he 


self. He knew hisown ability. Hesaw him 
self in the Senate making his declaration of 
emancipation, espousing the cause-of the 


people. He felt instinctively there 
be a wide popular acclaim, and the 
of the bands playing Hail to the (¢ 
Pennsylvania Avenue on March 
while he bowed his acknowledgments from 
the reviewing stand in front of the Whit« 
House, came back to him. 

He stayed at home that morning and 
planned his campaign. The House h 
passed a corporation-tax bill, taxing corpo 
ratigns on their gross revenues, that had 
been fought bitterly in secret by the organi 
zation and the interests, but which the 
had been obliged to send to a vote and 
obliged to vote for because of the popular 
demand they could not resist. The interests 
were outraged by the bill. They protested 
it was confiscatory, unconstitutional, un- 
American, and they rallied every friend 
they had against it, but to no avail. The 
people demanded it. The people were be 
ginning to have an inkling of what had 
happened to them in years gone by 

So they let the bill go through the 


would 
visior 
niet o1 


lourth, 


House 


and plotted to kill it or emasculate it in the 
Senate. One plan was to increase the tax 
in the Senate to an absurdly high figure 
and refuse to compromise in conference and 
then kill the bill; and the other was for the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, when it 
received the bill from the House, to strike 


out all but the enacting clause, substitute 
an entirely new bill, pass that bill, and send 


the two bills to conference, where the cor 
ferees would be carefully picked men and 
where they could cook up a new bill that 


would be harmless, while appearing to carry 
out the will of the people. This latter pla 


was most favored, because the mere change 


of the rate of taxation in the House bill by 
the Senate meant, under the laws of con 
ference, that the conferees could confer and 
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all 


| decide only on the items changed, and must 


| and so did Paxton, 


| and make his fight on that. 


the House 
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not change any sections that had passed 
both House and Senate in exact form. That 
is, if the House fixed five per cent and the 
Senate amended to ten per cent as the rate 
of the tax, the conferees could deal only 
with the rate and not with the wording of 
the bill, unless that had been changed from 
House verbiage by Senate amendment also. 

The decision was to have the Senate 
strike out all but the enacting clause in the 
House bill, substitute its own bill, and 


| thresh it outin conference, where the organ- 


ization would see to it that competent 
threshers were on guard. Elzey told Marsh, 
that Marsh must lead 
the fight for this procedure. The organiza- 
tions of the Senate and House had picked 
trusty men for conferees and the presiding 
officers had their instructions to name these 
men. The chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee was an adroit floor leader, but the 


| public feeling was so intense that a great 


speech was needed and Marsh was told off 


| to make this speech. 


Marsh knew the House bill was equitable. 
His plan was to make his great speech, but 
not in defense of the Senate procedure, and 
the consequent emasculation in conference 
he knew would ensue. He had been party 
to conferences before. He knew just how 
adroitly new law was made by conferees, 
how provisions were changed and bills de- 
natured by these skillful legislators, and his 
idea, which was firmly fixed in his mind, was 
to advocate the passage by the Senate of 
the House bill instead of the substitution 
of the Senate bill. He planned to offer the 
House bill as a siutibaie for the Senate bill 
He knew he 
would have some Senate support and wide 
popular acclaim, for he intended to expose 
the Senate scheme and to demand the 
House bill as a fair and righteous measure, 
giving the people a tithe of their dues and 
mule ting the interests and the system. 

‘Jim,” said Paxton to him a few days 
before the matter came up, “‘are you ge tting 
rez ady for that corporation-tax speech? 

“Yes,” Marsh replied. 

“‘Going to be a hummer, I hope. It’s a 
great chance for you. We've got it all fixed 
to submit our own bill in place of the House 
bill, and throw it into conference, and what 
those able seamen who will be on the con- 
ference committee will do to that corpora- 
tion-tax business will be a plenty. They'll 
mess it up so the Supreme Court won’t get 
it untangled in a dozen years.” 

“Will the people stand for it?’”’ 
Marsh. 

‘They've got to stand for it. We've got 
the votes roped and tied in the Senate to 
pass it, and the conferees will hold out and 
make a fake fight until within a few hours 
of adjournment. Then we'll report an 
agreement, and shove it gracefully through 
in the crowded last moments before any- 
body knows what is in it. After that the 
people can gnaw on it as long as they like. 
Of course as soon as an attempt is made to 
collect a tax under it a test case will be 
brought by some of our friends, and by the 
time the Supreme Court passes on it we can 
have some other scheme fixed up. The peo- 
ple? Say, Jim, you don’t think the people 
have a look-in on this game, do you?” 

“I suppose not,” said Marsh gravely, 
“but I think I shall try to enlighten them.’ 

“You'll do what?” shouted Paxton. 

“T shall support the House bill.” 

Paxton looked at him in amazement. 

“That's what I shall do,”’ repeated Marsh. 

“Yes, you will,” said Paxton. “Oh, yes, 
I can see you doing it! Quit your joking 


asked 


| now and go and get ready for your speech.” 


“T am not joking. I intend to advocate 
rate and the House bill.” 

“Oh, say, 
“‘you haven't been drinking, 


Paxton smiled incredulously. 
Jim,” he said, 
have you?” 

“No.” 

“Then you must be crazy.” 

“I'm neither crazy nor drunk. I tell you 
I am convinced my duty is to prevent this 
juggling with the rights of the people. It 
has got to stop. Hereafter I am going to 
fight for the men who send me here, not for 
the men I met after I got here. It’s all 
settled. I am against you and your gang 
from this time out. I have declared my 
independence. 
fight you to the finish, in this and in every 
other rotten scheme you try to sneak 


| through.” 


“Do you mean it?” asked Paxton, still 
incredulous. 

“T mean it. More than that, I swear it.” 

Paxton whistled, walked round the 
room, lighted a cigar with elaborate care. 


I am a free man and I'll | 


September 6, 1915 
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“The trouble with you is that you’ve lost 
your sense of perspective,”’ he remarked. 

“On the contrary,”’ asserted Marsh, 
“T’ve just found it.” 

“Oh, hell,” exclaimed Paxton, “‘there’s 
no use arguing with a crazy man! I'll 
attend to you in a day or so if you don’t 
get back to normal. Good morning.” 


XXXII 


AXTON went up to Marsh’s house that 

night and came away convinced Marsh 
was in earnest. He found it was useless to 
talk to Marsh, that he obstinately refused 
to listen to reason, nor would he heed 
threats. He said he had decided to cast 
his lot with the people and he had faith the 
people would welcome him. He would ex- 
pose the whole scheme in the Senate and he 
knew he could arouse the country. So did 
Paxton know he could arouse the country. 
Paxton had an acute realization of that 
fact, and he had an inkling of the temper of 
the people, for he was an able politician and 
kept somewhat in touch with the West 
and the Middle-West, where the revolt was 
assuming proportions. He consulted with 
his friends in the Senate. They canvassed 
the situation carefully 

“Paxton,” said the real leader 
afford to have this happen. 
on him.” 

Two days later, while Marsh sat at work 
on his speech in his committee room, the 
card of William R. Elzey was brought in. 

“Ask him to come in,”” Marsh directed. 

Elzey appeared. 

“Good morning, Mr. Elzey. 
sit down?” 

They chatted a moment on inconsequen- 
tial things. Then Elzey cleared his throat 
portentously. “Senator,” he said, “what 
is this amazing thing I hear about you?” 

“T can’t imagine. What is it?” 

“Why—of course it absurd—but I 
hear, from what is usually good authority 
although my informants must be misin- 
formed, as I told them—I hear you intend 
to oppose the Senate plan as regards the 
iniquitous corporation oe and sup port the 
criminally oppressive House measure. 

“That is correct.’ 

“But, senator, you cannot be serious. 
All of your friends and associates in New 
York—and I think you will admit we are 
entitled, for substantial reasons, to claim 
friendship—are opposed to this measure as 
it stands. All of your associates in the Sen- 
ate are opposed to it. It is a mere anarch- 
istic vagary of the uninformed people. It 
is confiscatory. It deprives the men who 
have built up this country of the fruits 
of their honest endeavor, of their knowl- 


“we can't 
Put the screws 


Won 


t you 


is 


edge, their capital, their enterprise. I can 
show you, if you will allow me, the dozen 
iniquities that exist in it. 

“That would be useless,” said Marsh 
firmly. 

“Useless? Surely you will listen to 


reason?” 
“T have determined on my course.” 


“But, my dear senator, you cannot do 
this thing. It is impossible and prepos- 
terous.”’ 


“Why is it impossible? 

“Because Elzey aii ped his affa- 
bility and became imperative; his eyes, 
gray and hard, drilled into Marsh; his voice 
was harsh and commanding: “Because I 
forbid it.” 

“You forbid it!” 


shouted Marsh. “‘ You 


forbid—it! Get out of this office before I 
throw you out! You—forbid—it! And 
who are you—who are you to forbid my 


doing my duty?” 

“You know who I am. If you do not I 
shall be at pains to refresh your memory. 
I forbid it, I say, and I have the power 
to do so.’ 

Marsh dropped back in his chair. 
don't understand,” he said weakly. 

“You will in a minute. Do you suppose 
I—we—my associates and myself—intend 
to allow you to cut our throats in this 
manner?” 

“You 

Marsh paused. His mind flashed back 
over all his congressional career. He saw 
it all. These men intended to coerce him 
because he had taken money from them. 
Hot blood rushed to his face. His heart 
thumped. He saw dimly, and the big, im- 
pressive figure of Elzey swayed in a mist 


ee 


before him. His temples throbbed. His 
hands clasped and unclasped. He started 
forward as if to strike Elzey, who sat 


watching him with a cruel smile on his lips. 

“T defy you!” shouted Marsh. “I defy 
you! You can prove nothing. I have given 
services for all the moneys you have paid 








me, you or any other person. Idefy you! I | 
shall oppose the bill, and I'll beat it, too, and | 
show up your sneaking, scheming pirates 
to the whole world!” 

“You will do no such thing,” 
quietly. 

“Why won't I, damn you? Why won't 
I? You can’t stop me with any of your 
cheap blackmailing threats. I defy you!” 

“You'd best be calm, Marsh. You can- 
not frighten me. Don’t call me a black- 
mailer and a thief. Think about yourself. 
Keep your epithets for yourself. What you 
say about me concerns me little. I am used 
to dealing with men of your class.” 

“Of my class?”’ gasped Marsh. 

“Exactly. I have been buying such men 
as you for many years. I bought you, 
Marsh, and you will not oppose that bill.” 


said Elzey 


“Yes, I will!” shouted Marsh. “I'll 
beat it if I go to hell for it. 
No,’ replied Elzey, still calm, “‘you 


will not beat it.’ 

Marshwastrembling. His nerves,already 
wrought to high tension, were breaking a 
little. “‘How can you stop me?” he asked. 

Elzey took a bundle of papers from his 
pocket. They were canceled bank checks. 

**Marsh,”’ he said, “here is every check 
you have received from us—from me and 
my associates. Checks with your indorse- 
ment on them, checks issued by various 
firms and corporations in New York. |! 
have them all. You are more of a simpleton 
than most men of your class, Marsh. You 
didn’t even know enough to demand cur- 
rency. You took checks. 

Marsh’s face was ghastly as Elzey spread 
the checks out before him. They were all 
there, including the first ones from Stunz & 
Sturgess and the check for $25,000 that 
Senator Paxton had received from the East 
when he made Marsh a candidate for the 
Senate. Marsh put a shaking finger on the 
first check he had received. 

“Where did you get that?” 
hoarsely. 

“Why, Quicksall gave it to me.” 
E lzey spre sad the checks out again. 
them over,” he said. “‘You 

indorsements?”’ 

“What are you going to do with them?” 

“Nothing,” said Elzey, gathering them 
up; “‘nothing if you recant on this foolish 
and inexpedient idea of yours and fall in 
line for our plan as to this tax. If you per- 
sist in your foolishness I shall arrange to 
have these checks placed in the hands of 
various New York newspapers. The expo- 
sure won’t hurt us, Marsh, for the people 
could not hate us any more than they do, 
but it will ruin you, Marsh, and it will ruin 
your wife and your daughter 

“Is it possible,”” Marsh cried, 
would do that?” 

Elzey smiled. ‘“‘My dear senator,” 
said, “stop and consider what you 
preparing to do to us.” 

Marsh paced back and forth across the 
room. “It is true,” he cried. “I am not a 
free man, not a real man. I am merely 
the tool of you and your associates, a vio- 
lator of my oath of office, an ingrate to the 
pe ople who have honored me. 

‘Oh, senator,” protested Elzey, “I think 
you are a little too hard on yourself.” 

Marsh did not appear to hear what the 
other man was saying. “I am bound,” he 
continued as though speaking to himself, 
“shackled, fettered, and all for what? For 
petty place, for fleeting fame, for gratifica- 
tion of my vanity, for cursed, rotten money. 
Oh, my God! my God!” 

He threw himself forward on his desk, 
his head buried in his arms, his body shaken 
with great sobs. Elzey sat watching him. 
After some moments Marsh looked up. 

“Of course, senator,”’ said Elzey, “the 
incident is closed, and you are with us.” 

Marsh looked vacantly at him. 

“T am to understand, then,” repeated 
Elzey, “that you will consider the inci- 
dent closed and that you will support our 
contention. Am I correct?” 

Marsh slowly nodded his head. “Yes,” 
he whispered, “‘ you are entirely correct.” 

“Good morning,” said Elzey. “I shall 
have the pleasure of seeing you again soon, 
I trust. Good morning.” 

Long after his visitor had left him Marsh 
sat there, staring at the wall. Again he 
had a vision of the bands playing Hail to 
the Chief on Pennsylvania Avenue, and the 
crowds cheering the man who stood in the 
reviewing stand on the fourth of March 
and bowed his acknowledgments. But 
this time the man in the reviewing stand 
was not James Marsh. 
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** Look 
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THE END) 
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well, But we fear many of you have been 


extraordinary equipment without 


owing all that vou ought to know —in justice to 


the greatest w of the year ibout the details ol 
iis construction. Mechanically, the Paige “36” is 
indeed a marvelous motor car 

It js important to you, of course, that the Paige 
equipment includes everything that you could 


such equipment as the 
and light 
ind venti 
lating windshield, genuine mohair top (tan lined 
ind boot, electric horn, Stewart dial 
peedometer, 34 x 4-inch tires with non-skid treads 
in rear, Jiffy curtains, big 12-inch parabolic head 
lights, 5-inch flush-in-dash side lights, demountable 
rims with on tail light and all such 
equipment as robe rail, foot rest, tire 
repair outfit. This equipment 
onsideration and naturally its 
ind high quality have attracted 


think of for an automobil 


famous Gray and Davis electric starting 
Bosch magneto, rain-vision 


ing system, 


revolving 


extra, ruby 
incidental 
irons, tools and tire 
is worthy of « extraor 


ary completen 





your attention 

But after all, the design of the car 
pl ndid construction, the excellent 
throughout and the fine workmanship are more 
And it is these 
ibout now 


itself, its 
materials used 
important to you features that we 
think 

Briefly, we want you to consider these facts 

The Paige 36" is a big, roomy car The wheel 
base is 116 inches long. The doors are wide. The 
accommodates three large persons in 
comfort There is room enough for chairs for chil 
dren. In other words the car is just about the size 
of well-known $2000 cars. 


want you to 


tonneau seat 


You have well-founded reasons for buying in the early Autumn. At 


seasons 


this 
1914 car 


You can choose your 


offer the most delightful and exhilarating motoring season. 

greatest pleasure in an automobile, particularly in a mew car. And when winter comes 
an automobile gives you its most utilitarian service. 
But there’s still another that’s very important, particularly if you are a Paige 


n view of the active demand right now it is reasonable to expect the same condition next Spring. 
and even with the 


next month or six weeks thousands of you who are reading this advertisement will buy your new automobiles. 
time 
intelligently. 


the new models of all the leading manu- 
Then, the months of September, 
It’s the time of year when you can find 
unless you chance to live where roads, 
Reasons enough for the 
purchaser. At this season 


too, 


This could not be 
f them, and 


Each Pa 


ige dealer is allotted a 


treble capacity of our new factory we will not be able to increase these allotments. So 


der either for present or future delivery. 
has been only 


The Paige motor is a marvel for power and qutel 


me The four cylinders are cast en bloc This 
gives perfect alignment and desirable simplicity 
It has long stroke, 4 inches by § inche Phe ! 
paratively light weight of the car, a most economical 
feature, serves to emphasize the power. We have 
frequently said the Paige motor is “‘as quiet as the 


watch in your pocket.”” That seems to describe best 


its approximate silence. 
We don't believe such a good motor ever went 
into any other car selling at or near Paige prices 


We build the motors ourselves so we kn how well 
built 


silent-chain drive (enclosed 


tested. 


] 
bricated 


they are ind how accurately they are 
Our 


for cam-shaft, pump and generator is an illustration 


, 
and tu 


of Paige motor excellence 

Our second year.of left-side drive and c« 
trol finds us inm-splendid company, for nearly all 
manufacturers of high-priced cars have now adopted 
this design 


iter con 


Paige *‘36"’ system of px rfect and smokeless lubri 
cation is worthy of this full page of space. 

You may already have figured out the me 
advantages—aside from the convenience—in the 
position of the gasoline tank under the shroud dash. 
Requiring only a short straight tube from tank to 
carburetor, absolutely unfailing gravity feed is 
assured. It also enables us to set the carburetor 
high above the chassis, thus permitting such a short 
intake manifold that there is practically no con- 
densation of gas between carburetor and cylinders 

We want you to consider many other mechanical 
features of the Paige “‘36’’—the multiple disc cork 
insert clutch, the strength of frame and springs and 
axles, the liberal use of aluminum castings, the 


hanical 


he success of this model throughout the 1913 season was the 


easily 


extra-deep radiator and extra-large fan and water 
the acrentific di 


your whil 


jackets which insu ooling 
tf weight 
yourself as to these things right now. Our « 
detail Excep 
we do not know any other 


re pertect ¢ 
tribution It is worth to inform 
italogu 
and illustrates them in 
from your Paige dealer, 


way you could get so much helpful information 


j 
CISC USSes 


When you talk with your Paige dealer ask him 
to tell you about the company that builds and 
stands back of the Paige car. He can show you 
how the financial responsibility of this company, 
its freedom from debt, the strength of its directo- 
rate, its economy in management and its efficient 
manufacturing methods, make it possible to build 
the Paige so well and yet sell it at such low prices. 


Paige “36” is built in five models for the 1914 
season. Model Glenwood, 5- passenger touring, 
$1275; Model Westbrook, 3-passenger roadster 
$1275; Model Montrose, 4 passenger coupe, $1850 


Model Maplehurst, 5-passenger sedan, $1950; Model 
Newport, limousine, $2250 


PAIGE 25—$950 


For those desiring a smaller car, the Paige ‘‘25"’at $950 
offers just as exceptional value. 110-inch wheelbase 
32-inch x 3}9-inch tires—3%4-inch x 4-inch motor 
unit power plant—multiple disc cork insert clutch. 
Complete equipment. Electric starting and lighting 
system $75 extra. One model, 5-passenger touring car. 


See your Paige dealer or write us for catalogue. 








PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 265 Twenty-first Street, Detroit, Michigan 


September 6, 19/15 




















Continued from Page 15 


Back he started down the walk to his 
horse and Milly ran after him. 

“Here,” she panted, “wait a 
Is it as bad as all that?” 

The owner of the gave a 
grating sound between a laugh and a moa: 
Then he turned to her and said solemnly 
‘“*Bad as that? There ain't a blade of grass 
in two hundred sections, Miz Ballard. It’s 
rained all round me, right up to my fences 
yes, and splashed over them. I reckor 
there’s a curse on the Horseshoe.” 

‘Are the cattle dying?” 


minute 


Horseshoe 


‘The air’s foul with ’em. I'll lose four 
thousand head unless I get grass, ma’am. 
Think of it, Miz Ballard—four thousand 


cows ready to lay down and die, and all 

they could eat just over the fence.” 
“But why don’t you move them out 

Mr. Lewis moved out nine thousand head 
““T waited too long,” confessed Padget 


> 


sadly, too crushed to defend his profes 
sional sagacity. ‘“‘They’re too far gone to 
ship now. And the Spade has the only 
grass in this country.” 

Suddenly his trials surged up in him in 
bitterness and he struck one fist hard 
against his open palm. 

“Now, by * he said hoarsely, “‘ your 
husband’ll pay for this on the Judgment 


for 
{o 


Day, ma’am. He’s got grass enougl 
twice my herds and not a blade of it will he 


let me have—no, not though I offered 
dollar a head.” 
*Then—then wh -_ the matter?” qua- 


vered Milly, although she knew. 

‘Matter enough,’ said Padgett with a 
return to his usual control. ‘He wants to 
break me. And Ireckon he wil!. Well, adids, 
Miz Ballard. It ain’t the goi: 


* broke I mind 
so much-— I’ve been broke twice before any- 


how— but all them pore cattle. It looks like 
I ain’t competent.” 

He did not renew his appeal, but rode 
away, and Milly went indoors. 


All that night she tossed in her bed. It 
mattered not a whit to her what happened 
to Padgett, but she the starving 
cows and motherless calves wandering like 

pecters over the blinding, dusty stretches 
of the Horseshoe. As the wrangler wa 
roping horses in the corral next dawn Mr: 
Ballard came to the fence and said: **¢ 
me Streak, Oliver.”” Before the sun wa 
well risen she mounted Streak and headed 
for the Horseshoe headquarters. 

Going out from the Spade she traversed 
a rolling country plentifully grassed. 
paused in their grazing to lift tranquil heads 
as she passed; their calves slept comfortably 
under bushes while the mothers ate. A tank 
she skirted was brimming with water; some 
fat steers were wading belly deep in it 

Then she threaded some brakes 
went through a wire fence. Instantly 
entered another world. Vegetatien ceased. 
The brown earth showed bare; the grass 
was gone by the roots; not a green twig on 
the mesquite; and everywhere gaunt, wild- 
eyed cattle, moving clumsily from her pati 
or shaking their heads in weak resentmer 
The calves were woolly and dispirited. 

Milly came upon carcass after carcass. 
The air reeked with them, and gorged 
buzzards hunched on the mauled bodies 
and stared at her insolently as she went by 
Or they lifted lazy wings and took up posi 
tions on the limb of a tree. Mile after mile 
these scenes were repeated. It was more 
than Milly could bear. She shook up her 
horse and galloped straight for the Horse 
shoe ranch. 

Padgett was in his office 


could see 


atel 


Cows 


and 


she 


his head on hi 
W hen he 


table. 


arms, his arms upon the 
raised his face Milly almost cried out at the 
change in him. 

Without preamble she asked: “How 
much did you say you would pay for 
pasture?” 

“I didn’t say. Give? Can’t you see I'd 


I'd give most anything.” 
asked Milly, again very pur- 
usual price for pasture 


give my soul? 
“W hat,” 
poseful, ‘is. the 
round here? 
‘It runs from two ome a head to thirty 
cents in bad times. Wh 
“Well, you pay mea doll: ar a head,” said 
Milly, * ‘and you can turn your cattle into 
the West pasture.” 
The boss of the Horseshoe gripped the 
edge of the table until his knuckles grew 
white. Mechanically he said: “That's a 


hold-up. That's four times what anybody 
else ever asks. ; 

“Man,” 
voice, “* 


You aim to ruin me?’ 
Milly in a shaking 
Haven't I seen them? 


answe red 
can’t you see? 


If I 


those 
creatures on to our land and never pay a 


dared, you could turn poor 


cent. But John — I'm afraid He 
might Yes, you've got to pay a dollar 
1 head a month or you can’t do it. Yes, 
you must.” 

As though fearful lest she change 
mind Padgett stepped to the door. 

“Luther,” he bawled. ‘“‘Come here 

And when his range boss came running 
“Say it all over again,” he ordered. 

“If you'll pay a dollar a head a month,” 
repeated Milly distinctly, “you can turn 
your cattle into the West pasture — that is, 
up to four thousand head. I'll the 
responsibility.” 

“You're witness,” 

I agree.” 

And both went out of the office as though 
projected from a thirteen-inch gun, leaving 
Milly to follow as suited her. 

Within ten minutes the Horseshoe outfit 
was in the saddle. At noon Milly herself 


ner 


take 


fairly shouted Padgett 


the 


cut first strand of the West pasture 
fence. And the first of the Horseshoe herds 
was driven across the thin line between 


death and plenty. 

*Ma’am,” said Padgett, riding up to her, 
hat in hand, “ you've drove a hard bargain. 
But you've saved us, that’s sure. I won't 
forget.” 

Not knowing what to reply to this, Milly 
whipped out her handkerchief 
briefly and slued her horse. 

*There’s another thing,” 
boss went on awkwardly. ‘‘Once—about 
4 year ago—I made a bad mistake. Only 
a fool or a man who was sore would’ve said 
what I did, ais Ballard. I was both.” 

With which handsome apology he 
ilmost sternly, and Milly 
something and set cut for home. 

She put in an anxious five days until her 
husband returned. 

“What's the matter?” he asked, when he 
had kissed her with a perfunctoriness that 
vas the achievement of remarkable sel 
control rather than any lack of affection 

‘Nothing,”’ answered hurriedly 

\ I y 


nodded 


the Horseshoe 


noaded 
murmured 


she 


‘Yes, there is,”” he replied. 

He did not press the question, and she 
watched him while he unpacked his bag 
waited, watching his every movement while 
he filled his pipe—and then drew a chair 
opposite him. Knowing full well that she 
had something of importance to communi- 
Ballard pretended to discern nothing 
unusual. 

‘John, began Milly, trembling 
nervousness for the first time in her 

I've got something to tell you. 

Her husband took his pipe from his mouth 
and regarded her with grave kindliness 

‘Don’t look that way,”’ she begged. “It 
makes it harder.” 

His only reply was a closer scrutiny 
Milly flinched under it, her handkerchief to 
her lips and her eyes wavering. She knew 
he would be angry. He had never lost |} 
temper with her, but something deep withi: 
told her it would be terrible. 

‘Fire ahead, old girl,” said Ballard 
‘Don’t be scared. Spent all the money | 
gave you?” 


cate, 


from 


life 


“No, it’s worse’n that.” Milly’s voice 
nearly failed her. ‘‘ There’re four thousand 
cattle in the West pasture, John.” 

‘Three thousand,” he corrected. 


‘No, but four ocanl more,” she went 
on, forcing herself to meet his glance. 


“How do you mean—four thousand 
more? I don’t take you, Milly.” 

‘They—don’t look like that! they were 

| dying. I just couldn’t bear to see the 
poor creatures suffer, John, they were so 
pitiful. So I told him ” 

At this point Ballard shook the ashes 


from his pipe and rose slowly to his feet. 

“Told who?” he asked. 

“TI let Padgett turn his cows into the 
West pasture for a month,” she finished 
abruptly. “Only for a month, John. And 
he'll payadollara head. I couldn’t help 
Oh, it was awful!” 

For a moment her husband merely gaped 
at her. Then he cleared his throat and said 
very carefully: “‘ Now let me get this thing 
clear. You've let four thousand Horseshoe 
cattle into my West pasture?”’ 

Milly inclined her head. She 
speak. 

“For a dollar a head a month?” 

Again Milly acquiesced without sou: 

‘You knew You knew me and 
Padgett were enemies, didn’t you? 


could not 
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Alba Shades a Globes 
Buy an Alba Shade from your dealer, 
one of your lamps. It will 
of the other lamps and much 


bie leak 
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Our Illuminating Help Free 
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Tangible Value 


AALK-OVER merit is a tangible 


possession. 






You see it in strong, masterly lines—in 
L refinement of style—in fineness of finish. You feel 
44 4 it in the comforting satisfaction of splendid fit—the 

4 consciousness of correct appearance —the gratifica- 
as tion of genuine money worth. 


& 7 Walk-Over dealers dot the globe. From $3.50 to a 2 
oo are $7.00. Standard prices, $4.50 and $5.00. ; 
CP ¢) Dart Your own local dealer is 

ready to show you this 
popular ‘‘Dope’’ Model. 

ha Be sure to see it. 

GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Walk-Overs 
for Men and Women 





Campello (Brockton), Mass. 
The word “ Waik-Over 


appears on every 
genuine Walk-OQuver Shoe 
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You must learn about house SAUCE 
heat from a Heat Primer uh enbetedd. Gtnchetinensen 


Take the technical talk out of the 
house-he ating story and anybody can 


understand it. Our Primer, Ove ra Rarebit before 
What Heat for Your House || Serving! 


Pour a Tablespoonful 


(Sent Free on request) 


Used by all Chefs in Leading 


tells this heat story in the simplest terms — tells 


the difference between steam and hot water, the Clubs, Hotels and Restaurants 

acdvantagesof each and how each system works. because it’s Universally the 
Your steamfitier can give you the figures on = i. % ‘ 

a periect heating system. Send for our Primer fk avorite Seasoning. 


and get the facés hist 


7a te , is 
PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. A Famous Relish for Soups, Fish, 
252 James Street Suencute, 0 ¥. Roasts, Steaks, Game, Gravies and 
HL Pierce Service in all Principal Cities Rarebits. Sold by Grocers Everywhere 
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“Oh, it wasn’t on his account,” Milly 
broke in on him. ‘“‘What do I care for a 
million Padgetts? But I just couldn’t bear 
to see those poor things starve to death and 
us with plenty.” 


Seemingly John was much absorbed by | 


the pattern of the mat. He had gone 
pallid, and his face wore the peculiar hard 
calm she had seen once before. 

At last: “I’ve stood for quite a bit from 
you, Milly.” His tone was quiet, but 
slightly husky. “First one thing, then 
another. You played the devil with my 
outfit, and I let it go. You've tried to boss 
the ranch, and I let you. You've put fool 
notions into the womenfolks’ heads. You’ve 
turned this country upside down, and | 
haven’t batted an eye. But when you 
undertake to butt into this business—to 
come between me and Padgett when I had 
him to rights——— This is the last straw.” 

“What're you going to do?” 

“I’m going to spank you.” 

Spank her? The blood went tingling 
through Milly’s body and then she turned 
cold and faint. He could not mean it—he 


surely could not. But John was advancing | 


on her with grim determination. 

All honor to Ballard of the Spade. ’Tis a 
fearsome thing to spank a woman, but when 
that woman is a Milly Nevertheless, 
in that terrible moment he did not falter. 
Mayhap Ballard closed his eyes when he got 
close—he was a sagacious fellow—at any 
rate he gripped Milly by the arms. She did 
notresist. Hedrew herto the nearest chair, 
sat down, and bent her over his knee. She 
did not make the least struggle. 

“Ouch!” cried Milly ina minute. “You 
hurt. Stop that! Stop, I say!” 

‘I —aim—to hurt,” was the r response. 

Perhaps she would have squirmed at the 
outset had she really suspected that he in- 
tended punishment instead of a scare, for 
soon she did try with a vengeance to break 
loose; but he held her fast and laid on until 
his hand smarted. When he had finished 
the job Ballard released her and stood up. 
He was actually tottering. Without look- 
ing at Milly he hurried from the room. 

“You—you brute!” she wailed. ‘I'll 
always hate you!” 

It was a dreadful declaration —one to 
blast a man’s life. And they had been 
married only a year. 

However, Milly rather marred it within 
the hour by penitently seeking Ballard, 
whom she discovered on a bench behind 
the saddle-shed. He had his hands over 


his face. He heard her coming, and at sight | 


of her tear-streaked cheeks gave a sort of 
croak and swept her into his arms. John 
was a powerful man and Miilly’s ribs 
creaked. However, she made no complaint. 
In calmer mood they sat on the bench 
together and the boss fondled her hand, 
something he had been too shy to do until 
that moment. Nothing like a spanking to 
get on terms of No matter. The boss 
fondied her hand and spoke thusly: 


“T’ve been thinking about them Horse- | 


shoe cattle. Land’ssakes, Milly, what'd you 
go and charge Padgett a dollar a head for? 
Don’t you know that’s just plain robbery?” 

“But you didn’t want him to have grass 
at all? Nobody else had any. It was good 
business, I thought.” 

“If anybody held me up that way,” con- 
tinued the boss, “I'd never forgive ’em. 


No, ma’am. Why, it’s outrageous, Milly. | 


It'll get me a hard name all over the 
cour try. 
‘Then what,” inquired Milly with a flash 
of spirit, ‘do you figure on doing?” 
“We'll let bygones be bygones, me and 
Padgett. I reckon he’s learned his lesson. 
And I calculate he thinks a heap of a certain 
party now, which is the main thing. No, 
I couldn't think of charging him more’n 
two bits a head. That’s good enough. A 
dollar a head—I never heard the like, Milly. 
That's plain bleeding of a sick man.” 
“All right,” said Milly, kissing him on 
the cheek. “Do what youlike. Let’s eat.” 
In the messhouse they found only Uncle 
Billy and two cowboys. The ancient drone 
was setting out the meal, and his gloom 
was sad to see. 


“Why, where’s Aunt Annie?” asked the 


boss in some surprise. 

“Search me,” answered Uncle Billy 
dourly, hopeless despair in voice and 
manner. 


“T seen Aunt Annie in town last night, | 


Mr. Ballard,” piped the horse wrangler. 
“So?” 
“She was on top of a bar’l,” continued 
the wrangler, “with a big torch beside her 


And she was makin’ speeches to some other | 


ladies about votes for women.” 
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the garter question 
begins right at the 
top of the alphabet. 
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PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 
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Protect your prem- 
ises with this powers 
ful Ajax Chemical Firg 
Engine (on wt reels). Ine 
stantly ready, throwing 
powerful, heavy chem- 
ical stream 80 feet with 
fire fightin * efficiency 
equal t 9,000 pails o 
dinary water. It 2 beet 
to have one of these ef ~ 
fective 








an the finest City Fire 
Departmer at in the world ten mi:nuges away! 
Gets into action instantly: very simple to 
operate — yet has about the samé@ capacity, and 
throws the same long, powers Stream as the 
City Fire De partm rent ChemiGal Engines of 
Rochester, Buffalo, Los Angela Memphis, et 
which for years have extingywished the majority 
of fires in these and other citi@s. The Ajax sts 


practicall y nothing to maigtain, only about a 
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ee Trial Offer 


A postal card with your name 
and address will bring our 
FREE descriptive circular, 
which tells the price, ete 
Write now before you forget, 
or a fire catches you unpre- 
pared. (State whether for fac- 
tery, country home, town fre 
department, so We can answer 
your inquiry intelligently .) 


AJAX FIRE ENGINE WORKS, 950 Liberty St., New York City 


interest allowed on — 
0 hundreds, and 5 on smaller 
$3,600,000 of Approved First M rtgage 
J seperer tegether with $850,000 Ca nN 
plus and Stockholders’ individual liat vility as 
your sex arity 23 years in business. Under 
State supervision. Write for The Sulky Dollar.” 


Georgia State Savings Association, 175 York St. Savannah, Ga 
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. KISSELKAR -2- 


The big “Six” that pioneered downward prices 


Maintains Its Leadership as a Car of Unsurpassed 
Ability, Elegance and Comfort 


Point for point, this powerful, silent, 
thoroughbred KisselKar 60 *“‘Six’’ chal- 
lenges comparison with all other cars of 
the very highest class. In construction, 
performance, comfort and refinement it 
leaves nothing essential to be desired. 

It is a car of magnetic personality, whose sym- 
metry of design, perfect poise and balance, long, 
clean, graceful lines and pronounced suggestion of 
latent power appeal irresistibly to your sense of 
beauty and fitness. At sight you feel instinctively 
that the Kissel Kar 60 ‘ Six’ 
proud to own. 


Closer study of this model will strengthen your 


A road test will con 
vincingly disclose the superior riding qualities of 
the KisselKar 60 “Six.”’ Gliding smoothly along in 
this superb car of comfort, you realize the pleasur- 
able exhilaration of motoring to the fullest extent. 


favorable first impressions. 


Ihe exceptionally liberal wheelbase (142 in.), the big wheels 


and large tires, shock absorbers and eleven inches of seat uphol 
stery reduce road vibration to the minimum, And the unusually 


roomy tonneau and deep, comfortable seats permit you to recline 
at ease, free from the lurches-and side-sway you have experienced 


in the past in other automobiles. 


The KisselKar 60 ““Six’’ is built up around a power plant 
that is a marvel of mechanical perfection. The smooth running, 
silent and Hexible long stroke motor meets every demand for 
power with a remarkable economy of fuel consumption. Engin 
vibration is reduced to the minimum in the KisselKar 60 °* Six 
There is practically no vibration even when clutch is out and the 









KisselKar Trucks — 1500 Ibs. 
to 6 tons—are used in over 
200 distinct lines of business. 


Write for Truck Catalog. 
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eliminates gear shifting in all or 


"is a car you would be 


engine is racing. The KisselKar motor 


flexibility practically 
rdinary driving, which makes the 


KisselKar 60 Six ' a car of unusual safety and easy to drive 


Ihe lighting facilities are strikingly original, especially the illu 
minated instrument board and special lights that sweep the fu 
length of running boards, and the bull’ s-eye’’ in the tail lamp, the 
rays of which directly reach the gasoline gauge. The Golde pat 


ent one man’’ top, Warner speedometer, Klaxon horn and many 


other earmarks of the highest priced cars are all manifest in the 


equipment of the KisselKar 60 © Six 


The KisselKar 60 “ Six’’ at $3150 is a superior value that will 
appeal to discriminating judges. In perfectly balanced construc 
tion, roadability, comfort, luxury of appointments and refined 
beauty, it is a car of real distinction that will more than exceed 
your utmost expectations 


The new KisselKar 48 “‘Six,’’ $2350, was specially designed 
to fill the gap between the big high-powered “‘sixes’’ and the so 
called “little sixes’’ and does it! 


If your preference is for a four cylinder car, the KisselKar 40 
* Four,’’ $1850, is worthy of your careful investigation All 
KisselKars are fully equipped, electric lighted and started, with 
*ft-hand drive and center control 
These new KisselKar models are now being shown 
by our re presentatives everyw here Look up our 


nearest dealer or write us for illustrated catalog 


KisselKar Service Contract 


The KisselKar is sold under a written guarantee of service to 
owners—a tangible, definite and specinc contract that clearly 


stipulates the scope of KisselKar Service and provides mechan 


ical care that forestalls trouble and retards depreciatio 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


400 Kissel Avenue, Hartford, Wis. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Capsheaves in the Harvest of Firestone Victories 


At Indianapolis this year the capsheaves were placed in the great harvest of victories for Firestone 
Tires — when they took First and Second places in the 500-Mile International Sweepstakes — 
the only cars in the race equipped with Firestone Tires, representing 100 per cent victory. 


The year’s other big racing events were 
also won by Firestone Tires—the Panama- 
Pacific Road Race July 4, where Firestone 
captured First, Second and Third places, 
and the Montamara Festo Races, Tacoma, 
Washington, July 7, where Firestone took 
First in the 100, 200 and 250 mile events. 


Every condition that cruelly tests a tire 
been successfully met by Firestone 
Tires: At Indianapolis, terrific speed, heat, 
and the glaring, sanded brick track that 
burned up ordinary tires as would a giant 
emery wheel; in the Panama-Pacific Road 
Race, rough mountain passes, blistering 
stretches of. desert, and every other road 


has 


condition that a driver might encounter 
anywhere. 


Firestone has withstood them all! 


These victories over all leading makes 
of tires of both America and Europe— 
when tire strength meant success and 
fame, and tire weakness meant failure 
completely prove the correctness of Fire- 
stone materials and building principles. 


The two-cure process that allows rigid 
inspection in the course of manufacture 
the elimination of defects that cause 
tire breakdowns—the process that, by 
means of open steam vulcanizing, gives a 


tread-toughness and wear-resistance un- 
approached—these principles have made 
Firestone supremacy possible. 


Firestone tread-toughness and greater 
tread-thickness are prime factors in Fire- 
stone success. An inspection of 
sections shows that these elements actually 
exist in Firestone. — 


cross 


Why not let these proved features, plus 
the abundance of measure in Firestone 
quality and materials, roll up big mileage 
scores for you—lower your tire cost per 
mile—bring to you all the benefits and 
advantages that Firestone users enjoy? 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio —All Large Cities 


“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 


Airestone 


SMOOTH TREAD 


0} - ee £02. CdS 8 8 


TIRES 
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Making Flatbrod in Norway —Where Women's Steps Don’t Count Making Biscuits in America — Where the Hoosier Brings Convenience 


How the Hoosier Cabinet 


saves miles of steps and makes Amer- 
ican Kitchens most convenient of all! 


Here is pictured a woman working without the aid of down at work. The contents of your pantry, cupboard 
a Hoosier Cabinet, and a typical American woman whose are all Ix uu. You reach instead of walk. You save 1 
| . } . e] ul h quickly and, best of all, vou are 1 | 
kitchen 1s a model for the whole world. 7 , 

enjoy keep you well and happy 

Phe one carries flour, supplies and utensils to table and stove Nothing equals the complete convenience of the Hoosier i 
cupboard—back and forth all day Like far too many wome he kitchen work The Hoosier enables vou change vou swine 
works without end and without complaint. She has no time for re kitchen into an efficient cookery laboratory without expens 

But in America, where women are famou scientific hous We have helped nearly 600,000 women remodel their kitchet 
keepers, the Hoosier Cabinet is nearly everywhere It has done mort no matter how old-fashioned— by installing a Hoosier Cabinet 
han anything else to bring about their marvelous efhciency pla They report to us that the Hoosier pavs for its 

Any kitchen becomes a model of system and conver Wi i little while by savir upplie time and health 
Hoosier properly installed. With a Hoosier in your kitches Its small price, spread over a year, shrinks to a mer 
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You Can Have a Hoosier Cabinet ‘rig ie eds 
EXCLUSIVE . 
HOOS | E R On the Club Plan for Merely $1.00 Model Kitchen | 
lo enable every wor t “ a t l ‘ low 
ise a Hoosi " B ——— EE ! 
FEATURES we have arranged | can al ook—FREE! 
. : ae : ' Che H hag . “ ‘ \ beautiful rt 
; . N it el 7 . H er Ag P reed | 
: listh 1 llo 
irl Is | \ 
n Never 
st Look for this sign. Hoosier Agents believe in Low Prices. without oblig : ° 
They are Good Men to Know. °° ; 
dL) ota _— : In Addition, we'll send 
sit | Licensed Agency e valuable repor | 
“ x = ~*~ * J 
; 
, ” ' is O O S l E IR A ‘ A Nl In 
xt exte B } \ | HH 
1 : I a ° P 139 < ; \ ; 
} Kitchen Cabinet _ 
. PORE 
a | Expert Service of Our | 
| “Saves Viiles of Steps” Plan Department Free | 
sliding frawers for linen, cut Ask for a “ Kitchen I 
ee tet eet es Main Office and Factory, THE HOOSIER MFG. CO., 139 Sidney St., New Castle, Ind. 
< Branch: Pacific Building, San Francisco 4,000 Agencies in United States and Canada | 
C“Kiiiitt ii iii ite iN 
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